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Sir Ja&e8 Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


PETER AUBER, Esq., called in, and e&mined. 

1. During how manyyears have you been in the Civil Service of the Com- 
pany at the India House, and what situations have you filled there ? — I have been 
27 years in the service of the Company. X have filled the situation of an esta- 
blished clerk in the SecretaryVoffide, the situation of Assistant Secretary, and the 
situation o&Secretary. 

2. YovyjWalso the author of a work called an Analysis of Indian Government? 
—Yes. 

3. You are therefore conversant with the constitution of the different branches of 

the Indian Government, both at home and abroad ? — I have, I believe, a general 
knowledge with regard to the constitution of the present system of government, 
both at home and abroad. ,!Wv 

4. State what are the different constituted authorities that compose the home 
government?— The Court of Proprietors, the Court of Directors, and the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 
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* ,5*- Will you first describe what was the system before any Parliamentary pro- 
vision was made for governing India, or regulating the Court of Proprietors or 
Directors ? — The East- India Company was originally incorporated under the 
charter of Elizabeth, in the year 1600, and from that period they continued until 
the year 1698 ; that; is, the London Conmanv. In 1698 theneceseitiesOf the State 
induced Parliament to authorize -King William, by the Act of the g ’k 10 Wijpr 3, 
to incorporate another company, called the English Company. It was found, after 
a veyy few years, that the collision of the two Companies was such that the King 
himself recommended a negotiation for an agreement to unite the two. In the 
ebufte of the, measures adopted for that purpose, a deed. of conveyance was made 
firpm the OW Company, ofHheir dead stock, to the New Company in 1 702, and an 
award Was made by Lord Godolphin. Amongst the property which was trans- 
ferred from the London ^Company to the United Company, ^ere those possessions 
wbicfr tbe,Ealt-Iodia Company possess in fee-simple In their own right ; such as 
the isla^s Of Bt^bay and St Helena, and various factories, forts, and settle- 
ments, including Fort waiiam, with the large territory cbpnected.with it, and also 
Vi. a Fort 
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2 EVIDENCE on EAST-INDlA AFFAIRS: 

Fort St. George. The charter of 1698 is the foundation of the present privileges 
possessed hy the United East-India Company. The Company continued to act 
under this charter, artd there was no other legislative brbvision ^importance until the 
Act which w&S'gijltit jt ff ft^W&'the Mutiny 

Act, for punishingtnutiny and desertion! n the Company’s troops. Af the close dT that 
Act there was a provision, dechuing that the partie& who Committed offences in India 
were liable to be prosecuted in the King's Bench in England; that was the only provi- 
sion I believe which existed until the year 1 765, when the Company acquired wha't is 
termed the Dewanny, orrevetiuCs of Bengal, Behar andfmssa. The Court of Pro* 
prietors, in consequence of those acquisitions, and contrary to the advice and opinion 
of the Court of Directors, resolved to increase the dividends to a very Considerable 
extent. It led to Parliament passing a legislative provision, limiting the dividends 
to a certain rate. In the year 1 773, Parliament itself instituted an inquiry into < 
the Affairs of the East-India Company. Thsgy considered that the wars that had 
been carried on in India, and the want Of control by the Company over their ser- 
vants, imperatively called for some legislative interposition, tor put a stop' to the 
abuses which then prevailed. In the Court of Proprietors; anterior to the Act of 
13 Geo. 3, each individual possessing 300/. stock (I believe no matter for what 
period) was /entitled to vote, or it might have been limited previously to six 
months, but in 1773 it was extended to twelve months; by the Act the 13 Geo. 3, 
the individual must have held his stock 1 2 months before he could vote /a General 
Court, A proprietor holding 1,000/. slock had one vote ; 3,000/. sto^TTwo votes , 
6,000/. stock, three votes, and holding 10,000/. stock, four vodSa/ There were 
previous limits with regard to the period at which ballots could be called. Such 
was the state with reference to the proprietors of East-India stock m 1773. The 
Court of Directors consisted of 24 members, as ordained by ^>e charter of Wil- 
liam, each director was required to possess 2,000/. stock. As they were then elected 
annually, it was considered tliat a liability to be removed in' one year from the 
direction, did not give them sufficient power, authority or permanency in their 
situation,; it was therefore ordained that they should be elected for four yeara in 
figure; They were required by the Act of the 13 Geo. 3, for the first time, to ptit 
His Majesty’s Ministers in possession of all the advic.ei aeceived from India rela- 
tive to the revenue; and the civil and military government of the Indian empire., 
That Act named the Governor General and Council, and the Court of Directors 
half no power of nominating either the Governor General *or any member of 
Council. In order to place a battier against the restoration of servants who bad 
been guilty of malversation or oppression, the Court of Directors were .restrained 
from compounding sentences of the Supreme Court, or of any courts, nor Acre 
they permitted to restore ^ any servant without the consent of three pajpts in four of 
the Court of Directors ; and the same with regard todhe proprietors. Various 
othpr provisions were contained in the Act Such was the situation in which the 
Court of Directors stood in the year 1773, In the year *781 the Court were re* 
paired to seqd copies of all the despatches which they proposed to seed to India, 
to One of His Majesty’s Secretaries of State, and to the Lords of the ^Yea* 
^784 toe neiw important change* took place, by the institution of; the 
Board of Commissioners; Six Privy Councillors were appointed, of Whotm one was 

to 
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Directors. Tbe B«anj were iikewise to feave ebpies of all minutes of tho : }##B'o^* 
iogs of General Courts of Pfopurietorg aodGourt of Directors, and of ad despatches 
received from India , reiatiog to Uie civH or military government and revenues, 

. and of, all lettera from their aove^ agents at Bottom, Bagdad and Aleppo. Aft 
despatchespropp&ed tobesent by the Court of Directors to their governments 

* abroad* ia any way relating to the civil or military government and revenues, wore 
to be traosmittod totbe Board, who had the power of alteriug Or amending the 
•same. The Board ware required to return' the drafts so altered Or approved within 

• the period of 14 days. In the even* Of any of those despatches being returned 
altered upon points which the Court of Directors might think did not relate to the 
revenues or the^bivYl or military government, they were authorized to make repre* 
scntations thereon to the Board of Commissioners. 1 should have stated that the 
Board were required to inform the Court of the reasons at large which had induced 
tliem to make such alterations. The Board were likewise invested with the power 
of requiring the Court of Directors to frame a despatch upon any subject Connected 
with the cf%jl and military government or revenues in India ; and in the event of 
the same^dtmpeing framed within 14 days, the Board might send to the Directors 
a despatch to tfttt effect. It was likewise ordained that there should be a Secret 
Committee appointed by the Court of Directors, to whom the Board, when they 
were of opinion that the matter required secrecy, such as relating to the levying of 
war or making of peace, or treating or negotiating with any native princes or states 
in India, might send orders and instructions 5 and the Secret Committee were to 
forward such orders* in the form of despatches, to India, Without disclosing the 
same. It was specially provided in the Act of 1784, that the Board were not in 

.any- way to interfere in the nomination or appointment of any of the servants of the 
Cbmpany at home or abroad. His Majesty, under his sign manual, might reCal 
any servant ; so might tbeX^mrt of Directors. When His Majesty was pleased to 
.recal any servant, a duplicate of the instrument was to be delivered or transmitted 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East* India Company by the 
Secretary of State. ‘Vacancies in India were to be filled by the Court of Directors 
from the. covenanted civil servants, excepting the office of Governor General*’ and 
Governors* if the Court saw fit to appoint any other partied Iti the event of 
a vacancy occurring in the government in India* and the Directors hot appointing 
to it within.! wo months after knowing the same, His hlajesty was authorised to 
nominate, and .in that case, the power that the Court previously possessed of recal 
could not he then exercised by them. The Court of Directors were likewise "autho- 
rized to appoint members of Council provisionally to succeed, in^fteeveiitofany 
vacancy ; and they might revoke the same. No salary was to be received by the 
party so appointed unw be took upon himself office. When the Council was re- 
duce! to two, and *io provisional member appointed, th^w the Setter civil servant 
on the spot was to be called m, ' It was provided, that after the passing of the Act 

Aa the 
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to be taken kxm m the Court of JfciKtMp^ 

such retrenchments** might appear expedient ; and asbdemeiA^eAtite servants 
and establishments,*^ tiHarplacMandempfo^^ before 

Parliament .^WhCjOourt of. Directors werelknited in aewlin^nnllUiy seraantedt 
writera oreadets, other than were necessary to keepuptheproper establishment. 
The pftxnotion of the servants, in their respective lioevwas preforibed by the ^ct 
of BariMtment ; and it was likewise ordained that -•tfae,'C0n3|:way’*',mrFaot«ii ,>*wfoatt ■. 
dismissed by competent courts, could not then be restored. lafylltilhe members t 
of tbe Secret Committee were to be 8 worn, and ail parties emjtidyfobb^foem were, 
likewise to be sworn. In that year there was tikewistt&ilfe^^ 
trial in England of offences committed in India. la *7&8aa Act u^ pawsedi on 
a point of right disputed by the Court of I^rectms, «t}tbi»riaog the Board of Com* 
missi oners to defray, out of the revenues of India* the charges on account of the 
King's forces, to the extent of 12,200 men; atthesametiefte itwasi specially 
ordained that the Board of Commissioners should not give any order fer aa iucretwe 
of salary or allowances, or for any extraordinary allowance to any individual, other* 
wise titan as proposed by the Court of Directors, The Board were also restricted 
from granting any gratuity. Annual accounts of the Indian revenues were to be 
laid- before Parliament 14 days after, their meeting. That closes the second period 
with regard to the. home authorities. In 1793 most of the various jpg^fvisions con- 
tained In the former Acts were re-enacted ; a President of the Bmurd of Commis- 


sioners was appointed. No action was to be staged by the Court of Directors 
without the sanction of the Board. The application ©t the surplus revenues, in 
India, and of home profits, was prescribed under that Act. v . Nov grant of salary 
above 300 /., made by the Court of Directors, was valid, without'beiog con firmed by 
the Board of Commissioners. The next important measure p as the Act of 1^13, 
which provided for a separation of the territorial and commercial branches of the 
Company’s afiairs. No duties imposed in India were valid until approved by.the. 
Board- or Commissioners. Ail applications from parties for permission to, proceed 
to India were tobemade, in the first instance, to th e Cons t of Directors ; and if 
refused by the Court, they were to be sent to the Board within erne month of their, 
receipt by the Court, accompanied with any representation respectingauch appli- 
cation. TheJBoard of Commissioner& might order a certificate for such pasties to 
proceed, if tiiey saw fit The regulations for the college at'MaUeybury for, the " 
education of the civil servants, and themUitory seminary at Addiscmube^wore sub- 
ject to the approval of the Beard. It was likewise ordained that ; the .college tend 
seminary should foe nuuntained during the present term of the Company!* exclusive 
privileges* One lac out *of any surplus territorial. revenue was set apart for foe im- 
provement and educatioo of the natives. The apprapnation of the revenues was 
particularly defiped and laid down. ; Tim home profits wenenot Jiable to territorial 
charges until the diiddeiid was provided for. !foswtefo»ddi)l Jte India iWtefofoccd ■ 
to 10,000,000/.* and the bond debt to 3,000,000 • a guairentec food.pf 

*2,000,000 /. might be fnftned as a security for the capitei stoclj of tiie pr^rietors. 

« was; «e alreadysteted, under >tbis^ Acttbat tbs separation offoeoomniercial and 

territorial 
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^ whkhthe voteswere in future equal* was declared to be lcmt^ eaoepfc 

4^^«MaK-^nr' 'WHSN^^^ttfkd^c^ssr The vacancies of Goveraoi 
Crateral, Governors and Commanders-ia-Chief, were subjected to the approval# 
theKingi *‘Tbe " Coart had roaerved to them the privilege of .appointing tbeift 
ad vocates-generai, advocates, attornies and chaplains, without the approbation of 
the Board, and likewise masters-attendant. The restoration of suspended servants 
was made sutyect to the approbation of the Beard The; Act that had previously 
•limited tbereturnef the niMitary officars to a period within five years, was now 
extended «o allow general officers and lieutenant-colonels commandant to return, 
although they bad iben ahtwnt dve years from India. The restored civil servants, 
who nat^rt ha^e been absent from India any number of years, were, nodes the 
former Act, permitted to take the rank which they would have possessed bad they, 
remained in lndia ; bat by the Act of 1813, the individual so restored takes rank 
only according to the period when he departed from India. The former Act 
required tbat their servants should be appointed and take rank according to senio- 
rity of a#»eiiit|nei)t ; the Act of the 53d provided that; they might be appointed 
to boards, & c* without taking rank according to seniority of appointment to. me ser- 
vice. NO gratuity of above 000 /.* granted by the Company, was valid, unless con- 
firmed by the Board. Copies of all grants of money by the Court of Directors 
were required to be laid before Parliament. A certain sum for passage-money was 
given to Governors ‘General and Commandera-in-Chief, and ofoer functionaries, on 
their departure from England, for outfit, in lieu of their drawing thoir salary from 
the time of their appointment in this country. The payment on account of King’s 
troops Was not to exceed 20,000 men* ■' The power of granting superannuation to 
thdir servants was conferred upon the Board ami die Court of Directors ; th* 
accounts of Such superannuations were to be laid before Parliament. British sub- 
jeeftt were made liable to thelocal civil judicatures. Such is a general outline, of 
the Acts regarding the home system. v ; / < ' * .- 

6. Will you state What are the functions actually exercised by the Court of Pro- 
prietors ? — The Court of Proprietors elect the Directors, anddeclaretbe dividends ; 
all granto of money beyond 000 L are submitted totbeie approval Vy tUe Court of 
Dilators; they make bye-laws for the regulation of the Company,. which laws are 
binding upon Mthe Company where no Act of Parliament exists to the contrary. It 
isbardJypoiaibteto define exactly what the powers of the General Court are. 
Those powers^ os has been before stated, were limit# by the. Act of 17^% in con- 
sequence of their havingtinterfered with regard to vaifous nieastwe^ connected with 
the government# asproposed by the Court of. Directors and jnoreparti- 
colarly wjthregand to the prosecution of servanlsand others for malversatron and 
corrupt practices abqgad. Their powers are also considerably limitedby the Act which 
provides that no measarerarfopted by the Covirt ^Directors, and approved by the 
j, t Board, 
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14 February 1&3&* discussing any matter* relating to tfae Coafwny j they .wo^sibw. ihl*#- 

p TT „ sumed, itk'- * fMpme«nsK jMpjtlm 

< r, v r, Ktq. W 80 i ve upon*!! n<^ io awwdance with the vwws of ^ Mid the 

Board of Commissioners, would be rendered ougatoiyaadiaeffw^^ in 

feet be impdssibleto carry on the general affeirs of t^jGea^Mui^ CtavptofMfeterft 
were authorised to interfere 41s formerly. The Court of Proptietorshave the pdnrerv 
under the Charter, of flailing upon the Coertof summon a bpecM 

General Court upon the requisition of nine proprietors,^ ho^ vote, 

or eaflb'possessed of 1,000/. stock, I am not aware of«ny ertherpartisukr privi* 
lege that appertains to them* • ■ ■ • *■ uk* **«»•> .itojn >%;.* 

7. In point of feet, the Act of 1793 specially v«ted io 4 be Court of Directors, 

and the Board of Commissioners the administration 1 of altroatters relating to the 
civil or military government or revenues of India ?->-Tbe Acfctof; 1793 waaa repe- 
tition, in a great measure, of the provisions that existed under the Act of 1784; that 
was the original Act that invested the Board with the . power of controlling the affairs 
of the Company on certain defined points. > ,0 . v 

8. ' You state there is nothing to prevent the Court of Proprietors from discussing 

any measure of the Court of Directors ; but in point of feet they are, as the Law now 
Stands, precluded from ’any control, except in the instance of a grant of money 
exceeding 600 /. ?—Y es, except in making bye-laws for the control qf tlie Court of 
Directors. ■ > 1 ■ ■■■ / >*» 

9. Have they, subsequent to the renewal of the charter in 1813, in point of fact, 
been in the habit of making bye-laws ?— They have made bye-laws, and among 
them one which ordains that all proceedings in Parliament connected with the inte- 
rests of the East-India Company should be submitted to them by the Court of 
Directors before the same are passed into a law, and others as to grants of money. 

10. Wbat are the qualifications now necessary to give a vote,, and how. many of 

the proprietors are there qualified to vote?— The qualification necessary to .give 
a proprietor a vote is possessing 1 ,000/. stock, and that stock be must have held 
a twelvemonth. No minor is qualified to vote. • « 1 •' ' 

u. What other exceptions are there?— I am not aware of any other. Females 
tnay vote. .»r >*. . •< i 

ia. Whatds the number of proprietors entitled, to vote ?— IThe total number of 
proprietors entitled to vote at the present time is 1,976, of which there are 54 who 
have four votes, 50 who have three, 370 who have two, and- 1,502 who have one 
vote. The number of proprietors who .possess stock; enough to qualify them to 
vote, but have not held that stock a sufficient time, are three of tour votes, ta of 
three votes, 39 of two voles* and 13a of one vote* •\"Th§n there isthe* privilege be- 
longing to the proprietors who hold 500/. stock, of speaking iu the General Court, 
hut not of Votipg { of those there are aat. There are also 396 who. bold stock 
under 500 A; and there are 165 accounts in the names of foreigners. > There are 
seven proprietors who hold more than 10,000 A stock, -j The total number of accounts 
hr fyStfQ*- ’ ' ■ ,::,v : 1 r '' : ” ' 1 < »- 

13. Gan aliens vote?— -I do not feel competent to answer that question. , ... 
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B a ve statedtbat the Court of Proprietors have' Use power afcontrofting 
any grantof money exceeding 600/. ?— Yes. ■ 'r: > ■.>- Uvt 

“*t«k € 3 ao«'ttjBy «ttgiw grants' looney themadvea irrespective of the Court' of 
.Directors can propose grtttita of themftelvw; and it was arr extraordinary 

, circumstanee,tbatin the Act of 1*10 53 Geo. ^ any grant made by the Court of 
Proprietors did not appear to he sohject to confirmation by ihh Board of Com-* 
missioners, and the Act of the 55th was consequently brought in to remedy that 
defect. : No '-grant whatever 1 that may be made fey the Court of Proprietors, ex- 
> seeding 600‘fcy w^wdhl’otefFectuai, unless confirmed by the Board of Commissioners; 

19. You have stated that die Court of' Proprietors declare the dividend since 

the passing of the Act in 1793, the dividend has always been declared at the 
maximum prescrfoed by thttt Act, of to f per cent. ? — Y ea. 1 s, 

20. The declaration of the dividend has therefore become a mere matter of form 


in the Comt of Proprietors ?— -If any increase was to take place, it mast be done by 
ballot.-’ The Court of Directors come to a resolution, which they communicate to 
die Court Of Proprietors, recommaidiog what the dividend should bev the Court 
having previously ascertained the means of the Company to grant that dividend; 

21. When ydu v speak of the means of the Company to grant the dividend, are 
the Committee to understand that the dividend is declared with reference to the 


state of the commercial profits of the Company ?— Clearly. < 1 > 

22. Do you mean -to say that the commercial promts have, in every succeeding 
year since 1793, been in a state to justify, as commercial profits, a dividend of 10 k 
per cent. ? — I have ho reason to doubt that since 1793, the commercial means of 
the Company have been fully adequate to meet the dividend ; but I can answer 
positively from 1813, when a separation of the accounts took place, to the present 
tiqle, that no dividend whatever has been proposed until the Committee of Treasury, 
who manage the financiulxaqcerns of the Company, have had before them a full 
and dear account of what the Company’s means and profits are. . 

23. The Court of Proprietors are precluded from revoking, suspending or vary- 
ing arty orderof the Court of Directors, touching the civil or military government 
of India, or the administration of the revenues^ after the same shall have received 
the approbation of the Board of Commissioners ?— Clearly. t 

* 4 - Das the Court of Proprietors any means of knowing what orders or resolu- 
tions nave been passed; by the Court of Directors upon pny given subject* before 
they have been sancrionedfey the Commissioners?- — Certainly not. ' 

^ '' ■ * ^pirG^Bt 4 cit«w^a: - -tlaecs ■■ are in fact virtually precluded from all substantial 

interference hr the tffairarof the Company r-^-Yes, certainly ; and the inconvenience 
that artrae fromtfeeir interference led to that exclusiotr. 

arii What nuwbarof persons* qualified as proprietors, appear to be mwed civil 
of military servants^ the Company r — I do not believe it would be possible to 
ascertain that point. : -■ • '»■ .• c-.-t. --.v/'' ,n» A .» 

27. Will 


s 
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^iiscellWeous. 27. Will you be good enough to proceed to state wfcatis the constitution of the 

, — Court of Directors, and what are the functions actually exercisedfby them ?— -The 

m February 183a. Courf of Directors consists of 24 proprietors, who are elected? under the Act of 
l’cier Anker E« x 773 * ^ jn( ^ er ^ charter, 13 of those Directors form a Court, tend they conduct 
’ v<7 ‘ the whole administration of the affairs of India, both at home an<^ abroad) subject, 
upon certain points, to the control and authority of the Board of Commissioners 
and Court of Proprietors. 1 

28. What number of individuals are there among the Directors of the East- 
India Company, being retired civil or military servants of the Company, or retired 
commanders of ships? — Three Directors have been private merchants in India, 
two of whom had previously been in the civil service of the Company ; seven have 
been civil servants in India; four have been military servants ; three have been in 
the maritime service, not abroad, but the freighted service ; one was a barrister at 
Calcutta ; three are merchants ; one a banker, and two private gentlemen. Of the , 
six Directors out by rotation, two were in the maritime service, two are bankers, 
and two merchants. 

29. Of those 30 gentlemen could you state what number have had any practical 
knowledge of India, by having been in India ? — Twenty. 

30. Into how many committees are the Directors divided for the transaction of 
their business ?— There are three principal committees; one called the Committee 
of Correspondence, the other the Committee of Buying and Warehouses, and the 
third class the Committee of Shipping. 

31. Of whom does the Committee of Correspondence consist ? — Of the nine 
senior members, with the chairman and deputy chairman, making eleven. 

32. In what manner is the appointment of the several Directors to committees 
regulated ? — In the month of April annually, after the general election, the bye- 
laws ordain that a Chairman and Deputy shall be chosen by the Court of 
Directors; and when the Chairman and Deputy Chairman are chosen, the Court 
assembled appoint the several committees ; the Chairman proposing from the 
chair the several members of the committees. 

33. State what departments come within the province of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, and the other committees ?-— ' The Secretaryls-oftice is under the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, the Examiner’s-office, the^Auditor's-offiee, the Military 
Secretary’s-office, the Military Fund and Recruiting, the T reasury, the College, and 
what is termed the China Department. The Committee of Buying and Ware- 
houses also comprise the Buying and Warehouse department, die whole of the Ware- 
house establishment, the A ccountant’s-office, also what is termed the ,East-India 
Wharf, and they form the Military Seminary Committee. The Committee of Ship- 
ping comprise the Shipping department, the Master Attendant’s office, and the 
superintendence of the whole of the shipping concerns pf the Company. 

34. In fact, then, all that relates to the territorial business of the government of 
India is comprised in the Committee of Correspondence i— All that relates to the 
preparation of despatches for India generally ; there are despatches prepared under 
the Committee of Buying and Warehouses that relate to the commercial concerns 
and investments, but the Committee of Correspondence comprises generally the 
greater part of tiie Indian correspondence. 

35. To 
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% 35 i, c^ji only wrivq-.ty tfae mem- mmcioSwbou^ 

bpts me cpwiflaitipiss*, they can poly arrives fay $fadat»on — • 

at ' 4 *®^ •• •. /.. 14 February 1832. 

• Would t tMijred I judicial of military officer be obliged to serve as a matter of p, ttr J , ^ Kf? . 
coursempcmllmC'jwmittee of Buying and Warehouses, or the Committee of Shipping, 
and in those situations would you consider bis ser vices most efficient and useful 
He, would undoubtedly be obliged to Serve in those committees ; but I may be j>er- 
raitted to remark, that each member of the Court of Directors has an opportunity 
of* investigating and becoming acquainted with every matter connected with the 
(Horopany’s concerns, whatever they may . be ; and perhaps I should be able to, 
explain the matter better if I was to, state how the, business of tbe Court of 
Directors is conducted, which will show that those, members* though appointed 
to other committees, may have and do have full cognizance of what is going 
^forward. With , regard to Indie, every- despatch of every sort, and kind, be it 
what it may, whether upon the secret, commercial, or political department, or 
from the agents abroad, comes in the first instance to the Secretary Vroffice, 
and it is laid : by the Chairman before the first Court of Directors which 
meets after its receipt; where a despatch is considered of importance, that 
despatch is frequently and generally read to the Court at. length, and any member 
of the Court ot Directors, after a despatch has been read or laid on the table of 
the Court, lias full power to call for it at any time he pleases. ■ The despatches, 
when read or laid before the Court, are considered under reference to the Committee 
of Correspondence* and. the several officers whose duty it is to prepare answers to 
those despatches, take the directions of the Chairs upon the points connected with 
them. Under those officers there are assistants, who prepare what are termed col- 
lections, and those collections embrace the whole matter to which any despatch 
has reference, whatever it may be. After the despatch or draft is thus prepared 
and submitted to the Chairs, it is brought before tbe Committee of Correspondence, 
and when, it is approved by that committee, it is laid before the Court of Directors, 
when* it remains a week or a fortnight, or even a longer period, at the wish of any 
. director. Thus each Director, when the despatch is first received, has the means of 
becoming fully acquainted wi.tjj its contents; and when the reply is laid before the 
Court of Directors, the members may call for tbe collections, and make thetoselves 
fully masters of the groundwork of the despatch, and of the several subject's con- 
nected with it ; and soAvith regard to fe.very other subject that comes before the Court 
of Directors. Every Application to the Court comes in the first instance to the 
SecretaryVwffice, whether letter or address from parties in this country, or despatches 
from India. They are invariably laid before the first Court after their receipt ; con- 
sequently every member of tbe Court has full power to call for anything, be.it what 
it may, that is before the Coyrt, except despatches to or from the Secret Committee. 

37. With whom does it rest whether a despatch shall be read to the Court or 
^not ?•— The Chairman points out what he corisiders Of importance. % 

38. How many years, is it on the average before a junior Director arrives at the 

Committee of Correspondence is hardly possible to define ; it is sometimes a 

very long period, andVunetiffies very short. 

e.i. VI. b 39. It 
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'MisCEti^yEotJs. 39- It may happen then t-.4lsat a v«ry able 

from India and •!» elected • a. : Director, eafrtorhto.- toli^ • 

•14 l ebruary 1832. respondence, which is the most important ; part of the adinittyitrationi of Indian 
n TT v concerns, until he becomes too old for service has 4hq,towe.iSi!8iUis io the 
tin . it >'■!, •-«/. s ,- tHat j on jjg stands in.as a Director of acquiring all the information that# member of 
the Committee of Correspondence possesses* . ■■ ■■ • <■;*■■■: , ^ r.rb,.\ r ~\ 

40. Do you mean that a member of the Court of Directors baa the :pow:er to in- 
terfere with the proceedings of the Committee of Correspondence i-^ISfo } theydo 
not interfere, but they have the means of becoming aequainted witlt tbe, subjects 
brought before the committee upon which any ultimate proceeding takes place. 

41. To become acquainted with a thing, and to take an active part injt, are two 
different things? — Undoubtedly they do not takeany active part in. the deliberations 
of the committee ; but they have the means not only of becoming acquainted with 
the subjects brought before the committee, but they sometimes move in Court and 
carry tile reversal of the decisions and views which the Committee of Correspondence 
have adopted with regard to despatches and other matters* Each member has like- 
wise the privilege of entering a dissent upon the minutes of the Court, which dissent 
is sent to the Board of Commissioners the day after it is so recorded, 

42. Can you state to the Committee upon what principle this limitation by the 
Directors of their own power to avail themselves of the greatest experience ami 
ability that their body will furnish in tins most important department, is founded ? 
— The committees, as they stand now, were generally framed in 1785, in order to 
assimilate their duties with those which it was considered the Court would have to 


perform in communication with the Board of Commissioners, and from that time 
to the present it has gone on. I am not aware of any particular principle upon 
which it has been founded, other than that of seniority enabling every Director to 
become acquainted with every branch of the Company’s affairs. 

43. You presume that the number of years that may elapse before arriving at the 

Committee of Correspondence is a period of probation ? — No, I do not consider it 
by any means a period of probation, because I think an individual Director, if 
placed upon the Committee of Correspondence, would be perfectly adequate to the 
performance of the duties ; but it is desirable th at he should acquire a general 
knowledge of the whole. ' » 

44. Practically, is it the case that a Director, upon bis first being appointed 
a Director, can immediately take an active part, if be chooses it, in the great con- 
cerns of the Indian government ? — Most unquestionably, * 

45. Mas it been the practice for Directors, at their .first becoming 89,, to take an 
active part? — Of late years most particularly so. 

46. Do you consider that a Director acquires in the Shipping and Buying Com- 
mittees any knowledge that, makes him more fit to Jt>e one of the. Corresponding 
Committees when he arrives at it by seniority ?-—■ I think he does acquire particular 
information which makes him more fit ; he gains a general knowledge on points 
touched spon in the correspondence relating to the Company’s affairs, 

47. You have referred to the mode in which the Chairs are elected annually ; • 
is not every gentleman, upon his first admission to the Court^of Directoi s, qualified 
to be the Chairman, if the Court so think fit? — Certainly. * 

48 . Is 
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^ 48* Is ^ o<w\|^tt)Ught'desifable tbat the person who, as .you teve, observed, if miscei-^nkous* 
Cbairman.is ©nMV committees, should have a knowledge of the businea&ef Ship- »•>" . ■• " »- " ■■'■• • 

ping, tmd Buying Vid Warehouses ? — I think any gentleman who might be placed 14 February 1832.. 
by the Court ifi tjle sitoatioo of Chairman immediately or within a year after his „ . , JT“. 
being elected; a director, would scarcely feel himself competent to discharge the £ e> " *’ ’ ‘ ,q ‘ 

multifarious duties which necessarily devolve upon the gentleman filliug the Chair*-. 

49 - is that not the reason why the practice of seniority has so long prevailed ? — 

I can conceive nd other reason for it. 

. ^50. At present six Directors go out annually by rotation ? — They do. 

51. Do you know upon what principle or in what way that arrangement was 
made? — It was considered, anterior to 17 73, at least so the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings state, that there were combinations when the Court of Directors were 
tthogen all at one time, and it was considered that it would be better to break the 
^system, and thus it was resolved that they should be chosen six annually, and that 

by six going out in rotation, a break would be made so as effectually to alter the 
whole connexion whtch had previously existed, and which was considered injurious 
to the administration of the affairs of the Company. 

52. The Directors who go out by rotation are, however, uniformly re-elected at 
the expiration of the year ?— Not uniformly ; not necessarily. 

53. It has happened that they have uniformly been re-elected? — No, it has 
not ; there have been instances where the Directors have been thrown out. 

54. How many exceptions have you known ? — I cannot immediately recollect Hie 
exact cases. 

55. More than one ? — Yes. 

56. About once in five years ? — It may be so. 

,57. Did those instances of rejection occur upon public grounds? — One certainly 
did upon public grounds ; with regard to the others, I really do not believe that 
they did. 

58. Did you ever know a Director appointed to the Committee of Correspon- 
dence within the first year of his election as Director, however qualified lie might be 

, for the situation ? — Never. 

59. Will you state what. is the course adopted in preparing answers for des- 
patches from India? — There are officers whose duty it is to prepare answers to the 
despatches in the political, revenue, judicial, public, military und financial depart- 
ments. The officer vrtiose duty it is to prepare the answer to a despatch from 
India, calls upon his Assistants to make a collection, which comprises all matters 
relating to, the despatch to be answered. The despatch is answered paragraph by 
paragraph, according to the principle laid down by the Court and the Hoard. The 
officer w,bo prepares the answer, communicates with the Chairs, and takes their 
direction on pcflnts connected with it ; when the draft is fully prepared, it is then 
laid by the Chairman before the Committee of Correspondence. 

60. Be good enough to describe its progress to the Board of Commissioners ? — 

*1 am now speaking as to public proceedings connected with the preparation of the 
despatch, because previous communications frequently take place between the 
Chairs and the Boan^of Commissioners regarding despatches, prior to their being 
laid before the Committee of Correspondence. 

b 2 


61. In 
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miscku'XnwjuS. (Si. In what shape Is the first communication mettetOlhe'Boai^fcf Commission 

er8 ' p___x/ie first mode in which the coramunicfctiott generally taicerplaofc is by w fiat 

1, Fob runry 183a. j 8 termed “ a previous communication,” which communicationKO wbichn one'but 
pan Auiicr, Es<). ^ President of the Board, the Chairs', and tiie officer whopreptarefsthe despatch, 
are parties), puts the President in possession Of the Views of thetehathf, as *to j ahy 
given despatch. > • • • , 

62. Is thU previous communication oral or in writing ?— Frequently both, but 

almost invariably in writing also. ■ , . * . * . 

63. What follows on alterations being made by the Board in despatches sent up 
regularly for approval? — The draft having passed through the Court, is signed 
officially by the secretary to the Court, and sent up ;, i the usual form. If the draft 
is returned by the Board with alterations, which are thade in red ink, by striking 
out some parts and adding to others, with a letter explanatory of the Board’s reasons 
for the same, the Court are authorized to address to the Board a representation upon, 
such alterations as the Board may make. In the event of £he Board not being 
satisfied with the reasons given by the Court against such alterations, the Board 
communicate the same by letter to the Court, and at the same tirttegeuerally desire 
that the draft may be framed into a despatch, and forwarded to India, agreeably to 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament. 

64. The Act fixes the limit of time within which it is necessary, under such cir- 
cumstances, that the despatch should be sent off? — No. The Board are required 
to take such representation into consideration ; and their orders, upon so considering 
it, are final and conclusive on the Court. 

65. In the event of the despatch not being sent by the Court, has the Board the 
power itself of sending out the despatch? — No; the Board having ordered the 
despatch to be sent out, and the Court of Directors still declining to send out the 
despatch, in the belief that the Board have exceeded their powers in the alterations 
which they have made, the Court appeal, by petition, to the King in Council, who 
decides whether the alterations fall within the province of the Board. If that deci- 
sion is in the affirmative, a mandamus may be moved for to compel the Court 
of Directors to sign and forward such despatch. 

f>6. Have differences of opinion arisen from time to time between the Board of 
Commissioners and the Directors upon the matter of any despatch ? — Differences 
have arisen frequently. • 

67. Has any instance occurred of resort being had to the extreme measure of 
a mandamus?— I ant only aware of one instance, which was in Major .Hart’s case ; 
it originated many years ago, and the mandamus was served about 15 years ago. 

f>8. Will you state the cirtum stances of that case? — Major Hart was an officer 
employed as commissary of grain under the late LordeHarris, then General Harris, 
at the siege of Seringapatairi, in 1 799. During the siege, if I recollect right, there 
was con si derable scarcity of grain; Major Hart Shortly afterwards reported that 
he had m his possession a considerable quantity of private rice ; some doubt arose as 
to the way in which he became possessed of the rice ; and the price, which he 
demanded for it was considered to be exorbitant; and fete conduct led to his 
removal from the service. He afterwards made an application to the Government 

for 
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fer payment on Recount ofthjs, rice, toa greater extent than the Court had ordered MiBCwC&boi 
remuneration. ; Itoe Board of Commissioners thought he was entitled to a larger 
sum; and the CoVtj dbt considering that the Board had authority to Order toe h February is.}-’.. 
increased sum ?to roe paid, refused to sign <he despatch as altered by the Board. pH(f/ — . ^ 
This led to 4# ap/eal, on the part of the Court, to the King in Council. ' <,*. 

<59, What was the result? — The King in Council decided that the Board had tlie 
power, and the Board in consequence of that moved for a mandamus, which was 
sejvedupon the members of the Court individually; the despatch was accordingly 
signed, but the Court at the same time recorded their protest. The money has never 
been received by Major Hart, as he or his attornies did not consider that the decision 
even of the Board of Commissioners, as to reimbursement, amounted to what he 
justly claimed. 

* 70. The Boprd of Commissioners for the Affairs of India possess and exercise an 
•absolute control over the subject-matter of the despatches sent out by the Court of 
Directors .to their servants at the several presidencies?- — I conceive that the Board 
of Commissioners exercise the most ample power with regard to all matters over 
which control is given to them by the Act of Parliament relating to the civil and 
military government and revenues of India. Every despatch is approved by them 
before it goes to India, 

71. What are the powers of the Court of Directors, independent of the control 
on the part of the Board of Commissioners ?— I consider the Court of Directors to 
possess all ap|>ointments of writers and cadets, and assistant surgeons ; in fact, all 
patronage, with the exception of that portion of it which has reference to the ap- 
pointments of Governors or Oommanders-in-Chief. The Court are limited with 
reference to interfering in any appointment abroad of any individual to any place 
without the approbation of the Board of Commissioners. After trie nomination of 
an individual as a writer or cadet, and the party shall have proceeded to India, all 
power of the Court of Directors ovea such servant in Ids future promotion or ap- 
pointment to office ceases, and they only have the power of recommending to 
apppfntmcnts, with the consent and concurrence of the Board of Commissioners. 

72. In whom rests the power of promotion in India after the civil servants have 
arrived in that country?— It Tests entirely with the Governor General and the 
Governors in Council of the several presidencies. 

73. Will you define what patronage is vested in the Crown, what* patronage is 
vested in the Director^, and what in the Governors and Council of the different pre- 
sidencies uv India ?--The patronage that may be considered immediately vested in 
the Clown is the appointment of officers to the staff, and all officers connected with 
the King’s forces, and all the judges of the King’s courts there ; but I am not aware 
that the Crown* possesses the, power of appointing to any other class of office except 
the bishop. 

74. In whom is the appointment of the Governor General and the Governors of 
* the subordinate presidencies? — The Governors General are appointed bf*the first 

instance by the Court of Directors, subject to the approval of Ilis Majesty, and the 
Comman<fers-in*Chiq£ the same; but Members of Council the Court of Directors 
may appoint themselves, without any control whatever. 

75. Practically 
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'aiisck®P)Wous. 75 * Practically, is it not the case that the offices of Governor J^eneral and of 
Governors and Command ers-in -C h ief are appointed > by the Cr/wn ?<—They are 
, ,14 February 1838. appointed distinctly by the Court of Directors, ■ ,b .• > 1 

pet a Auhn, Esq. 7 & ^ as it not, in' truth, been the*practice that those appoimmlnts have been 
made at the suggestion of the Ministers of the Crown, subject' 16 tbonegativebr 
control exercised On the part of the Court ? — I apprehend that upon selecting a per- 
son for the high office of Governor General or Governor of either of the presiden- 
cies, it would seem to have been almost a necessary part of the constitution tha’t the 
Court and the Board should in some measure have communicated previously upon 
the subject ; but the Court of Directors have the clear power of rejecting any one 
they please, or rather of appointing any one they please, the appointment being 
subject to the approval of His Majesty. 

77. Is it. not practically the case’ that the Court of Directors exercise a sort of 
veto in extreme cases, but in ordinary cases the nomination of those great officers' 
really resides in the King’s Government for the time being ? — ^Without mentioning 
any names, because no record has been made in instances where matters have 
come under discussion, names have been proposed by the Chairs, and they have 
been rejected most decidedly, although the individual proposed to the Court stands 
in the most high and distinguished situation in this country. 

78. Have not those cases rather been exceptions to the general rule, than the 
rule as it has practically existed for the last many years? — I apprehend the excep- 
tions could hardly be expected to be many, because there would be great hesita- 
tion, and there has been great hesitation on the part of the Ministers in naming any 
individual who might not be considered in a greatHegree acceptable to the Court 
of Directors, or to the majority of the Court. 

79. The patronage of the Directors then would appear to be confined mainly to 
the appointment of writers in the civil service, cadets in the military service, and 
assistant surgeons ? — Certainly, with the exc<Jption of the masters-attendant, the 
advocate-general, and chaplain. 

80. Would it be possible to form any estimate of the value of such patronage ? 

— I apprehend it would be quite impracticable ; what_qpght be valuable to one in- 
dividual might not be so to another. r * 

81. Their patronage, however, must be small in comparison to that which is 
exercised in India, and in which neither the Government or the Court of Directors 
interfere? — Decidedly. There is no civil patronage this year, in the Court of 
Directors. The Governors in India have the whole of the patronage irvindia. 

82. Is there any military patronage this year? — Three cadets to* each 
Director. 

83. The reductions now proceeding in India, bojh in the civil and military 
branches of the administration, have no doubt materially reduced the home patron- 
age as to writers and cadets? — Most unquestionably #>ne of the reasons that 
there has-been no civil patronage this year has been owing to the reductions in ' 
India. 

84. There have been periods in which these subjects of r jpatronage have been 

brought to sale in this country ? — Clearly. ' ; 

85. How 
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* 8s,5* How 1o% since has spch practice ceased ? — The lust case, ivas in the year miscellaneous* 

1827, jtfhen thA Court of Directors considered that a sale of patronage had oc- — s 

cmrcd> and took measures for discovering the fuct, and brought before the public 1+ February 18 u’.. 

the, whole of the roar ties whom they thought were in any way concerned in the 

transaction. ' ■ I nrjay perhaps state that the Court of Directors were perfectly re- LU J ' u,tr ' 

gafdless of any individual, be he who he might, that was supposed to be concerned 

iu that traffic, and one , of their own body was among the number whose name had 

been 'll sed ; that gentleman was brought to trial with other parties : he was acquitted J 

th8 other parties wore convicted and imprisoned. 


86. Was there at that period a known market price attached to the purchase of 
a writership and cadetship?-— I really believe not. 

87. Have you any doubt in your own mind that that practice has of late years 
been discontinued?--- My own impression is, that it decidedly has. 


• 88. Has it been the practice at any period for the Directors to sell their patron- 

age r— Certainly not the avowed practice, neither was it the known practice. 
That patronage has been sold there can be no doubt, because the records of the 
public courts and the inquiries of Parliament establish the fact * but every Director 
was entirely acquitted of being a participator in any way. One Director, who was 
supposed to have been more or less concerned, was thrown out of the direction in 
consequence of it a great many years ago. 

89. Is the Committee to understand that no person, having a sum of money to 
purchase patronage of either of the descriptions you have stated, is capable of 
going into the market and procuring that patronage for his money? — Clearly not. 


90. Then upon your evidence *thc Committee are not to understand that it has 
been the general practice, hut there are exceptions where patronage has been sold? 
— If any patronage has been sold, it has been entirely without the cognizance of the 
Court of Directors; that I can state most distinctly and positively, as fur as the 
public or the secret records go. Wherever the Court of Directors had the least 
conception that any treaty for the purchasp of patronage was going on, they have 
fuken every measure they could, privately and secretly, to discover the individuals, 
in order to put a stop to it; I may say that they have denounced it entirely. 


jft. That instance to which you have referred as one in which the Director lost his 
seat in the Court, in consequence of the discovery or a suspicion of such corrupt 
use of his patronage# occurred, it is believed, nearly 30 years ago?*— More than 


20 years ago. * 

92. Siqgs that time two other case# have occurred, in which some proof, or at 
any rate some suspicion, attached to two Directors ; subsequently to that time has 
there not been an oath administered to each Director, that lie will not, directly or 
indirectly, malfe- any such corrupt use of the patronage cofmnitted to him? — 1 am 
not aware of any oath. 

93. Has not the Couyt of Directors since instituted very severe inquiries with 
respect to the distribution of patronage, and have they not recalled to EngUnd more 
than one of their servants then in India, in consequence of the discovery that the 
appointment of sudi^ervaat, though unknown to the party himself, was procured 
bv such means ? — Yes. 

04 . The 
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SiisCei.rWous. 94 - The young men sent out, in perfect good faith *s far as they/were concern^ 

were recalled froni actual service India, and'ijfepri^ of aH . ifenent tneteby, in 

■ i j Fni.rtiary 18,32. consequence of the discovery that their parents or their friends had purchased siich 
i> t > A f P appointments? — Clearly. * • t * 1 - 

( <> u ei, .a/. Did that occur in more cases than one or two, Orthreo?— I tfaink*in two 

only;' ■ ’ ■ ■ ■ " >. •" ■ ' >• 1 • ■ 

96. Then tlie Court have taken cognizance of that practice ir» their records?— 

Certainly. ■ ■ ■ • • ■ ■ ‘ ; 

97. If it has been proved that two waiters sent out to India have obtained tWeir 
appointments by means of paying money to some person to whom the. Director had 
given that appointment, do you or do you not conceive 1 it probable that. the same 
thing has occurred in many more- instances that have not been discovered ?— I have 
no reason to believe that they have occurred at all; great precaution is taken with 
regard to appointments. The friends of each individual enter info a penalty bond 
of 3,000/., rendering themselves liable, in the event of it, ever appearing that it has 
been purchased, and the appointment, on the discovery, is OiiU^and void. 

98. Notwithstanding it being found out that those situations were gained, by im- 
proper persons, were the writers allowed to remain in India 'or recalled ? — Recalled ; 
they were dismissed the service. 

99. What are the qualifications that are required for a writer previous to his ap- 
pointment? — I cannot immediately state to the Committee what the exact qualifica- 
tions are, but they are defined by the Regulation^, that can be laid before the 
Committee. 

100. It is only from that class that appointments can be made in India to any 
civil office ? — Clearly ; the Act prescribes that the appointments in India shall be 
made from the list of civil servants there. 

101. In the event of the Legislature deeming it desirable to remove the patronage 
of writers and cadets from the governing body in this country, whatever it might be, 
do you conceive that any disadvantage would arise to the service from making such 
appointments the subjects of open competition in this country as to the qualification 
of the person ? — I am not aware that there could be arty difficulty in finding perhaps 
individuals qualified if the patronage was removed frorr^ the Court of Directors, but 
the direction of the whole must rest somewhere, thsft is, if I understand 'rightly, the 
appointment would be thrown like prizes in the market for individuals to strive for. 

1 02. That the governing power should select young men for those situations upon 
open competition for that purpose? — If I understand the question, it applies to 
getting individuals properly qualified othefwise than by the Court Directors 
recommending them. I presume it would be equally possible to get individuals 
properly qualified as they may he now ; but there must be some body to have cog- 
nizance as to their first appointment, and then that bo/jly would, mOte or le&s, have 
an influence over them ultimately. The selection of a numberof individuals for the 
patronage would rest somewhere ; there must be some spring for the first exercise 
6 f that patronage. 

103. Does not it happen, as it must according to the course of human nature, 
that tlie Directors, in the exercise of that patronage, are veo? frequently governed 
by a predilection for their own relatives and families ? — ftfost naturally ; but the 

' individuals 
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individuals whot* they appoint are subject to the like examination as every other miscellaneous. 

individual is ; heVstanlls no better or fairer for the ultimate completion of the . 

appointment, unless he is qualified, than any other party. 14 February i8;ja. 

104. What is The nature of the qualification that they have to undergo r—Tf „ .777. 

they are educated at the East-India College, they are not appointed without the eter " >er ' 
Colldge Council reporting as to their qualification; the College Council rank 

them ; and under the late London Board there were certain tests ; when the young 
men came up to those tests, they were appointed. 

1 05. Must it not happen that, when individuals are so appointed from favour and 
affection, that their qualifications are not equal to those which they would be likely to 
be, if they were the rewards of merit and acquirement? — I believe, under no cir- 
cumstances whatever, has any favour in the least been shown to a connexion or 
a relative of a Director, as such. I conceive that you must have a general standard 

*of qualification, to which every individual must come up ; if he does not arrive at that 
standard of qualification he cannot be appointed ; and perhaps the testimony borne 
by Governors General who have been in India, as to the appointments made, would 
best show the character of those selected for the duty in India. 

106. Those gentlemen so sent out, not having been bred to any profession, if 
they should be unable to obtain civil advancement in India, are left without the 
means of providing for themselves? — No one, as I have before observed, goes out 
without having answered the test. After a writer reaches India, -he is now', I be- 
lieve, sent into the Mofussil; that is, into the interior of the country, where he is 
placed under a collector; and he must, in a certain time, possess a certain qualifica- 
tion in regard to the languages ; in the event of his not attaining that proficiency, 
he is sent home, and is disqualified for service. 

107. Does not this mode of sending out writers narrow the sphere of talent out 
of which the Governors of India have to make their choice? — In the first place the 
number sent out is according to the number required. All parties, when they are 
sent out, as 1 have before stated, are supposed to possess certain qualifications. It 
Has* I believe, been seldom found that, amongst the number sent out, the Governor 

* General has been at a loss to select servants for particular duties; some have 
evinced far greater talents than others ; but in the lists of servants now there are 
many distinguished individuals, and have been since the institution of the College. 

I have never heard of«any complaint, as to the qualifications of the servants gene- 
rally, on their reaching India. 

108. I>q you believe that there are in India more than sufficient actually to fill 
the existing offices in that country ? — Whether at this moment there may be more 
or not l do not know, but a very few years since the Bengal government made a 
requisition to ^fae Court of Directors lor 80 writers ; the Court of Directors were 
themselves very much surprised, and would not send out anything like the num- 
ber ; hut in order to afford a supply, the establishment of the London Board was 

•framed for the selection of individuals who might be found throughout ths*country 
qualified, provided they could obtain a presentation. 

109. The limited number of writers sent out must proportionally limit the selec- 
tion and range for oroce ?—* Unquestionably, the fewer the instruments the more 
limited the selection. 

— V T 
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110, Do you know whether, in point of fact, the Oofpwfnor General and Go- 
vernors and Presidents have felt great inconvenience' frdrotifoo > wy narrow choice 
that mis left with them in filling very high end responsible situatious i—If they have 
felt it, they have not stated it upon record generally. * , 

in. You have used the expression u standard of qualification/* will you state 
w hat you consider the standard of qualification for a writer going out to India ? — 
I cannot state what it is ; but tile regulations of the College will detail it. 'The 
regulations with regard to the College are approved by the Board of Comnfis- 
sionefs. 


112. The supply being so limited of writers sent out, is it not essential they 
should lie persons of the highest qualification? — The Board of Commissioners and 
the Court of Directors have framed general regulations, and the professors of the 
College have stated what they considered to be an efficient and good test. 

113. If you could get better, would it not be desirable, there # being so few ? — No 
doubt the best would be the most desirable. 

114. Then the question is, whether you could not get a better ser- 

vants by public examination, or public competition, than you do now^fn the way 
in which the patronage is exercised ? — I should doubt very much whether it would 
be so. 

115. You have referred to the London Board ; is there not in the London Board 
a classification of first, second, and third servants? — Yes. 

116. Are you aware how many of those who have been sent out through that 
ordeal have obtained the first rank ? — No, I am not aware j but the Return can be 
given. 

1 17. Does it appear to you that any of the evils of divided responsibility and 
delay have arisen from the present constitution of the home government, in so far 
as relates to the Court of Directors and Board of Commissioners?— It is really 
difficult to answer that question altogether. Instances may possibly have occurred, 
supposing you take the limit prescribed by Parliament, within which business byght 
to be done, that is, that the despatch, when prepared, should be only two months 
from the time of its leaving the Court of Directors tq its being returned thither j^that 
limit has in some cases been exceeded, 


118. From the date of the arrival of the despatch from India until a final reply 
is sent to it, what may be the average period of time that may elapse ?— I cannot 
state the average period of time : the answer I meant to give was as to die rapidity 
of time within which a despatch having been prepared was, in fact, sent to .India. 
It had no reference to the period when despatches might have been received from 
India, and the answer sent back to India. 

up. The question now goes to that? — Most unquestionably I think there 
have been delays, but I do not think that any average can be well drawn. Whenever 
a despa 4 eh is considered of importance, a reply has been frequently prepared in- 
■stouter. It has occurred that letters which have been sent from tills country to 
India upon important subjects, have not been answered for years from India, in 
consequence of the -intervention of wars, and various other ot!currencea, which have 
rendered it impossible for the authorities there to take up the subject. • 

120. What 
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’ > 20. What is$be- shortest time in which you have known a despatch , feceivtd, misceIXaneous. , 

and a reply sentUn detail upon matters not including mere acknowledgment of - ' * 

receipt ? — I should say within the period prescribed by Parliament. Answer has u February iftya. 
been prepared by the Court and sent up to the Board within ten days of the receipt „ . 77” ,, 
of the despatch from India. , , v , icter Au*,, bs q . 

121 . On the other hand, how long have you known a despatch, relating to mat- 
ters eontroverted between the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners, 
tonemain before anything was finally done upon such a despatch? — I cannot call 
to mind any particular period, but I am aware that a very considerable time lias at 
periods elapsed, 

122. Have you known as long a period as one or two years? — I cannot really 
oliarge my memory with it, or I would state it to the Committee. 

, 1 23. What is the object of the appointment of the Secret Committee? — The Secret 

Committee is appointed for the purpose of sending out orders with reference to 
political matters that are connected with war or peace, or treaties and negotiations 
with the native states in India, the subject-matter of which can only be divulged by 
the |>ermiasion of the Board of Commissioners. 

] 24. Are the Committee bound by any oath of secrecy ? — Yes. 

12.5. Is there a Corresponding Committee in Calcutta ? — No. 

126. What is the constitution and what are the functions of the Secret Com- 
mittee ? — The constitution of the Secret Committee consists of three members of 
the Court of Directors, chosen by the Court. The Act of Parliament calls upon 
them to appoint such committee. There is no individual Director pointed out, 
but in general it consists of the Chairman, the Deputy Chairman, and the senior 
member. Their province is to forward to India such despatches as are comprised 
within the functions of the Secret Committee, and which relate to peace and war, 
and treaties and negotiations with the native states in India, and which, in the opi- 
nion of the Board of Commissioners, should be secret. 

. 127. They are bound by an oath of secrecy not to disclose what comes before 
• the Secret Committee ?— Yes. 

138. Do they make alterations in such despatches as they do in other despatches? 

— The Secret Committee of the Court of Directors have hud communication upon 
matters that have bepn stated in secret despatches with the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, and sometimes alterations have been made ; but they 
have not the same power with regard to despatches sent down in the Secret De- 
partment that they have with regard to the other despatches ; they are not em- 
powered to make representations thereon to the Board. 

I2y, In poipjt of fact, the despatches sent down by the Bbard to the Secret Com- 
mittee are coriclu$iy.& upon ttle Committee?— Clearly. 

.130, Are the despatches which are addressed to the Secret Committee laid before 
•the Court of Directors ? ~~N 0. 

131. Who, decides as. to the secrecy of the matter? — They are addressed from 
India to the Secret Committee. The secretary receives and may open all des- 
patches that come to the India House, as he is a sworn officer of the Committee. 

132. Secret or otherwise ? — Yes. 

c 2 133- 'That 
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misckiXaneous. 133. Whatis the present anQual amount of thfe ^krieS'' kW est^isbmentB of the 

— ' Secretary’s office ?— I am not aware that any very great ait^catio^ has taken place, 

14 February 183a. but in 1 827 it was about 1 2,000/. a year. ^ e 

1 ’eicr Auher I'm • , 34 * That for the salaries ? — Yes. ' V . , , ’ - 

,s.i, ^ That, with the establishments, makes up the aihpunt of 0 , 3 $$l.P-^-Yes ; 

that includes the secretary, the deputy secretary, the d$talWlsh6id. clerks an^ the 
extra clerks,} it includes 56 persons. , ■ 

136. The extra clerks, though so called, are permanently ehijjlpyed?-— Yes, tltfey 


i > ftrr Auher, Esq. 


are. . , . , ’ , 

137. Besides the office and establishments, what is the amount of the contingent 

or other charges? — I am not aware of any others than what are stated. The sala- 
ries are clear and distinct with regard to the individuals ; apt! the allowances t<? 
extra clerks are included in the Return. , 

138. What is the amount of the superannuation of the officers belonging to the' 
Secretary ’s-office? — I do not think I have got any exact amoutit under that hekd ; 
it could be easily prepared. 

139. What reductions have of late been made in the salaries and establishments 
of the Secretavy’s-office, and when were such reductions made ? — Some reductions, 
in point of numbers, have been made in the last two years; but I may state, that 
Mr. Astcll, when Chairman of the Court of Directors, in 1829, laid before the 
Court a paper which entered very fully into the state of the home department ; and 
if the Committee choose to have that paper, they will find in it every information 
upon this subject up to that date. 

140. Can you say whether the annual expenditure of the Secretary’s-office is 
larger or smaller than it was in 1814?— In 1814 fees existed. It was a different 
principle upon which the establishment was paid in 1814 from that which exists at 
the present lime. 

141. When was the alteration made? — It was subsequent to the last Charter 
Act ; about 1 8 1,5. The Court of Directors had long felt that the mode attd system 
under which the establishment was paid was a bad one; it was by fees, in a very 
great degree; the allowances were not apportioned then upon a regulated scale. 
The Court came to a determination to abolish all fees, and place the establishment 


on one footing with regard to salaries and allowances. 

142. Have you any paper that will give the Committee the total number of 
officers, clerks and other persons employed by the Company ? — There Were tivo 
periods taken in the paper which Mr. Astcil laid before the Court; an$i if T state 
the gross result, perhaps that will answer the question of the Committee. In 
1827-8 the number altogether was, taking the whole establishment of clerks, 
labourers, and every individual connected with it, 3,9^2 > In 1 829-30 the number 
was 3,490. The expense, or charge, in 1827—8 was 397,318/.; iri 1829-30 it 
was 553,668/4 being 43,650/. less in 1829-30 than in 1827-8. Of this charge 
in 1829*30, the charge being 353,668/,, 74,000/. only of that ' was territorial 
charge, leaving a debit to. the commercial branch of about 279,006/. These are 
stated in round numbers. . ' 


143. When was the office of examiner, on its present footing and constitution, 
created, and u hat circumstances gave rise to its creation ? — The ExaminerVoffice 


was 
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ww crea^aa^yiM the year 1 780, shortly after the establishment miscellaneous. • 

of the «fl*W of .Coin mi^ioriprs, Who, 'when they were appointed, called ,ifbr d Return — 

of all the establishments abroad and at home, as the Act directed, for' the purpose 14 February 
of retrenchment; and it was found that the labour had so increased, with fhgard to p r is , 
the.despatches, that jthe Examiner ’s-office was separated from the Secretary s-office, eter ‘ s ‘ h 
and formed Into a separate department, of whom the head was, first, Mr. Wilks, 
and afterwards Mr. Johnson. 

. J44. It is now, in truth, a secretarial office? — Yes, it is a secretarial office. 

* 145. Will you have the goodness to state the amount of the salaries and 
establishments of theExaminer of Indian Correspondence? — It is between 21,000/. 
and 22,000/. 

146. Has either reduction or increase been made in the salaries or establishments 
df the Examiner's- office since 1827? — I do not believe that the present examiner 
•receives as much as his predecessor received. 

147. Can you state the difference? — He receives the salary attached to the office, 

1,900/. a year; his predecessor received 2,300/. a year ; the salary received by the 
present examiner being that attached to the office. 

148. The late examiner was superannuated ? — He was. 

149. At what retiring allowance? — £. 1,530 a year. 

150. After what period of service did he retire? — He became a most valuable 
and efficient officer almost immediately on his introduction in 1 809 ; he was then 
between 30 and 40 years of age, and he served 21 years. 

151. The amount of the expense of the Examincr’s-office at the India House is 
pretty uearly equal to that of the Commissioners of the India Hoard? — Within 
3,000/, I should think. 

152. There is also an office in the India House called the Office of Military 
Secretary ? — Yes. 

153. Cau you state the annual expenditure of that office, including its establish- 
ments? —I should think between (i,ooo /. and 7,000/. a year. 

• 1 54. The total amount of what may be called the three secretaries, the secretary, 
the*examiner, and the military secretary, amounts to 48,118/. ? — Yes, I believe it 
may amount to that. 

1 55. Are those who are denominated in the Return extra clerks, entitled to super- 
annuation as well as the rest?- -The Court are empowered to stunt them superan- 
nuations. With regard to superannuations, the first time the Court bad the power 
of granting them was by the Act of 1813; at that period the establishment was 
burthenedvith servants who had been a very long time attached to it ; there was then 
little or 110 retired allowance given. It was to place the servants of the Company 
on a similar footing with those in Government department^, on retiring on account 
of age apt! infirmity, that the power was extended to the Court. Its exercise had 
the effe^L of fendering the establishment more efficient, and for this important pur- 
pose, amongst others, th* privilege accorded to the Court under the»Act of Superan- 
nuation^ has been resorted tp. I may state that the Court has felt the burthen to 
be a growing one, and Is diW which they intend to take into consideration. Under 
the operation of tl^a^et, and witji reference to the amounts given in Government 
offices, the Coprt 'pave generally awarded the superannuation allowances to their 

servants, 
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Vii^kiiAtfisov*. servant** granting thetjqi at the same timf to Ubie ; ' fey w, 

■ - — where they felt called upon to mark their sense of wbatthqy owe been pleased to 

h'luMry 1838. consider meritorious services. : ", ,« . 

iln ;^T r F 1 56. The Indian correspondence is immet^ely voltminohs^/ ca^ s?a^ that 

‘ the Indian eilflf^o^^ce has increased moat enormously, 
comes hoaie Sh despatchfes, arid the explanatory matter in vp|up*g«, afe the 

whole of the proceedings of the Indian government are r^hi^djri 'he recorded and 
sent home to the Court of Directors. There is a cjepa.t'tBii^nl^t |he lfrijia Hottse 
denominated the Book-office, in which those volumes ate deposited.' The total 
number received (and they are folio volumes) from 1793 tb *813,, comprising 
a period of at years, was 9,094 volumes ; and from the year 1844 to the Veer 1829, 
which is a period of 16 years, the number was 12,414, very nearly double the pre- 
ceding Amount. The different heads under which they are sent home are, the Pub* 
lie Consultations, the Military Consultations, the Military Board’s Proceedings, the * 
Revenue Consultations, the Revenue Board’s Proceedings, the* Political Consulta- 
tions, the Judicial Consultations, the Financial Consultations, th© ; Commercial 
Consultations, the Board of Trade Proceedings, the Separate Consultations, the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, Marine Board’s Proceedings, Foreign, Law 
and Ecclesiastical Consultations, Subordinate Board’s Proceedings, Books of Ac- 
counts, Journals, Ledgers and Disbursements. Of those volumes 500 are in use 
everyday; and perhaps, whilst I am stating the extent of the duties, the Com- 
mittee might be pleased to hear the extent of the references and other matters con- 
nected with the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners, which will 
show, in some measure, the extent of the duties, independent of the despatches 
which are prepared for approval by the Board of Commissioners, there is a great 
variety of subsidiary correspondence which passes between the | 3 oard and the Court 
of Directors. From the period the Board was established, in 1784, to the last Char- 
ter Act, in 1813, the number of letters sent to the Board was 1,791, and the letters 
received from the Board t, 1 95, making a total of 2 ,q 86 in that period. From 1814 
down to 1831, making a period of 17 years, 1,967 letters have been written tb the. 
Board, and 2,642 letters have been received from the Board, making s total of 
4.609 letters, mauy of which frequently enter at very great length into the various 
matters connected with drafts, and other subjects under consideration. The number 
of drafts sent up for approval to the Board from 1793 to 1813 were 3,958, and 
from 1814 to 1 830, 7,9(12, making an increase of 4,004 in tlja drafts. Connected 
with the duties that come under the Committee of Correspondence, which com- 
mittee has been particularly adverted to, besides die preparation of those'tlraftg and 
despatches for the approval of the Board, there are references connected with their 
servunts, civil and military, and others in this country; also frequent communica- 
tions with the Horse Guards as to troops, and other public departments. From the 
year 1814 to 1830 there were 50,14(1 references. . The reports which have bean 
made to the Coflrt from the committees of the Court, and *w!iich reports only com* . 
prise the'Tbsult of the inquiries and decision, without the details of the various mat- 
ters, and without exhibiting the extent of the researches made in framing such 
reports, were 32,902. Another very heavy branch of duty arises out of Barliamem* 
tary Orders. From the year 1 8 1 3 to the present time the number of orders served 

on 
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on the CdtWf'Wa 723'; witHm the last-two years and a half there baVd'been 345, .miscermnuh s 
l^olril^-'R^^dfV^^Xtefit V ' ' 1 ■ -i- — I— 

157. f ^onsHerable portJpq of the business referred to by you app&u4' to, irise 14 I,til>ruar y 

Out of Ihp.lllrtq^s^^e'pf ifbe’^o-c'xljsteqce of two separate bodies in this country, p c ier A»im. /-..<? 
con,dbclin|Jbe''iwwe ^c6|iitw| ([ ^|:'fl3n,'’hot aware that a great increase 'Of business 

iifises'ciiif mf Ofo <t\yd biwesj, because ail the 'despatches, as well as appeals of indi- 
viduals, and the Orders of the; House of Commons,, if hot met by the Court 
of tMr&tors, iutiist dissolve upon some authority, be, that authority what it may. 

158. There are the communications between the two branches of the home 
government? — I should say*, the letters only, and the despatches, 

1 59. In the event of the Legislature thinking fit to continue the government of 
Italia in the present home authorities, do any suggestions present themselves to your 
mind whereby the amount of Ibis mass of business might be decreased, and despatch 
introduced into the .administration of the affairs of the Company ? — In the first 
place, I consider that the present system was introduced, after much deliberation, by 
Parliament, as a System of check, most essential in the administration of so large 
a trust as that of the government of the Indian empire. Y ou have two co-ordinate 
authorities, possessing separate rights and powers, the one being controlled by the 
other in some points, yet both acting in promoting the despatch of business gene- 
rally. One point that occurs to me, which might possibly expedite the business, 
would be, to fix a certain time within which answers should be prepared to all 
despatches from India, A statement might be periodically reported to Parliament 
for- its satisfaction. Another point possibly miglft be the preparation of despatches 
in the Court of Directors, by subdividing, as they have sometimes done, their com- 
mittees for that purpose, the Chairs, of course, always having cognizance of every 
thing going forward. 

160. Does not it appear to you that much of the business now transacted in this 
country might be advantageously left in the hands of the local governors in India ? 

— L doubt it very much, looking at the system as it was originally framed, and the 
purposes for' which it was established. The great principle has been to vest the 
government of India primarily in the home authorities. The Board of Commis- 
sioners have decidedly expressed this opinion, in which the Court of Directors have 
most fully concurred. , At the close of the Mahratta war, in 1803 and *804, when 
the Court of Directors, in taking a review of all the circumstances connected with 
the important events arising out of that war, pressed the observance of that princi- 
ple, the Board stated they were fully impressed with “ the importance of main- 
taining this control, at alt times, in its full vigour; and the Councils of India must 
be made to confide in the government at home, to the utmost extent which is com- 
patible with the dtie efficiency and energy of the local government, which salutary 
purpose can alone be secured by the transactions of the respective governments 

.being regularly carried out and duly recorded in Council, and by the utmost atten- 
tion being paid to the punctual transmission of their proceedings home by every 
possible Opportunity* The spme principles were again reiterated in 1813. What 
has been read is an extract from a letter from the secretary to the Board of Com- 
missioners to the secretary of the Court of Directors, with" comments upon a draft 

that 
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163: Statd ^hlel^ the practice with regard to jt ,lhc 

pra dtibd fad ihd Chairs to he 61 hd by 'the Directors i^Mktiafa';^; fc«S If tew’Ote 
habit of the Court of Directors to go out of that rofatfah' fa deleft tlfaid fam they 
rhay think most fitting ?— There has been ii<>' rate’ 'It* ' fif hoi by 

rotation Clearly. 1 ' '' " *' ,fl r 

164. Are there not instances of gentlemen having been appointed Chairmen 
exceedingly young in the direction ?— Certainly ; it is iii the breast bf the CdoVt to' 
appoint which of the Directors they please. After the annual elfectioh has taken 
place, the Court assemble altogether as Directors, and the bye-laW prescribes that 
they shall then choose a Chairman and Deputy Chairman for thfe year ensuing. 
The aferiidr Director generally (supposing he is not the'individual whb fhay be pro- 
posed for the Chair) has, by courtesy, the privilege of proposing a member for the 
suffrages of his colleagues. The ballot-box is passed round ; and if thfe numbers 
decide that the gentleman proposed has a majority, he takes the Chair, fend he is 
then the organ of the Court; the same course is adopted with reference to the 
Deputy Chairman. The choice of the Chairs is the first act of the Court, after 
which they proceed to the election of Committees. 

165. Is not every member of the Court, howefvfer junior hte may he, eligible to 

be appointed to the Chair ?- -Certainly. , 

166. Is it not the practice to take that person, without reference to his seniority, 
that the Court may approve of ? — Clearly. 

167. The same individual is often elected Deputy Chairman in successive years? 

—Yes. ' > 


168. So that if his experience be desirable, it may be obtained without any refer- ' 
ence to the claims of other gentlemen who may not have had that fexpferienc§ ?• — 
Clearly. 

169. Have not several gentlemen filled the office repeatedly? — Certainly; 

1 70. Are the Committee to understand, by an answer you gave, that you conceive 

that to extend considerably the powers of the local governments in India would be 
incompatible with the good government of that country,?— It appears to'ihe, looking 
at what Parliament 1ms done, and the care with which it has legislated for the go- 
vernment of India, the ‘Legislature has Been exceedingly jealous <jf placing in the 
hands of the government abroad any unnecessary powers ; giving them at the Same 
time all those powers considered essential to the good governthentbif fhe country, 
but restraining them from any acts that are ntff abkblutCfy® iydfiSre. 

and the interests of those committed to their charge. i ," : " < 

171. Are you then Of opinion that the interfeStSs and tfre gOod'^g^ii^ri^t of India 
hav^nCfc suffered rnatfetiSlly troth a want of p'OW^r’oii the palt- ^vern- 
ments r-^-i woukl not presume to say that ‘difficulties may not have bbiin Experienced 

irom 
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1 ?^ 


is theconstitution of tbrfccai 

;& India, and what are their functions 

fn Bengal the government consists of a Governor General and three councillors. 
The Court ofDireclors, if theyshalUee fit, may appoint the Commander-in-Chief 
to*a seat in Council; if they do, that officer takes rank next to the Governor . 
General, as second, in .Countil There are two other dvilcouncillors, making in 
the whole a Governor (jerieml and three members of Council* Under them are Of 
course the other functionaries connected with the establishment, whose proceedings 
have been adverted to, as contained in the different records already pointed out. 

,At Madras die government consists.of a Governor and three members in Council, 
and at Bombay the same, , 

173. Are the Governors of those two presidencies of Madras and Bombay under 
the control or dejiendent upon the Governor General at Bengal? — The Governors 
of Presidencies have a supreme and controlling power under certain circumstances, 
and may be suspended by the Governor General for disobedience of orders in 
particular cases. * 

1 74. Has he not the power, if he thinks fit, of proceeding to those several pre* 
sidencies and assuming the authority there?— Yes, clearly; and whenever he pro- 
ceeds there, be, takes the seat as president, 

175. Describe the functions of the Council in Bengal, and in how far they are a 
check upon the conduct or. proceedings of the Governor General ?— The Act pre- 
scribes the mode in which the Council is to proceed, the Governor General being 
the person to bring forward any business lie thinks fit: the discussion upon it may be 
adjourned twice for 48 hours, but not longer, and then a decision must be passed. 

If the members of Council accord with the views of the Governor Genera!, the 
measure is passed as a measure of government ; if the members of the Council 

. dissent from the proceedings of the Governor General, they are to exchange opi- 
nions in writing, which are entered upon record. If the Governor General still 
adheres to his own views, he is’ vested with a power of acting on his own responsi- 
bility, placing upon record his reasons for so doing, which are transmitted to this 
country, with copies of the other proceedings. , ■ * 

176. Practically thfe Council are only his advisers? — They are his advisers un- 
doubtedlv^and he can act independently of them. 

177. If the members of Council are of one opinion, and the Governor General 

of another, opinion, his opinion may supersede their’s ? — -Yes, certainly; and that 
shows , the great extent of pQwer which the Governor General hasjbut the Legis- 
lature has. stated that he must enter his reasons at length for so doing, and he is 
beldmi ‘ ' 


. . f Jhe .same and the consequences. 

1 7 &, What is necessary to qualify a councillor ? — He must have been in the Com- 
pany>;<Mrtp^^«.W^t«fi'fesus f •<.' .. 

1 70. -$$» pffitces^of CaptaiaGeneral and Goveruor General have been some- 
Uroes„ oqwEy the authority of Captain General has 

d been 
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7T „ Governor Genemkhe doesnot po»8e»a?-*r|t 0 ¥' „, 

etn Avber t fyg. ^jj^y ,«l f45jk»ft^p^O«»a*^ ^U »i i ^ ww ~, ■.,» . .- , 

son the officealsoof Coinmander-in-Chief ), he fomldnoC^ m 



appointment from the Ki«£- . . .■■■.>, ■ - ■ .’*. . »'.' ■■ 

i 8 j t I* that character aGoyemor General has himsdfsoperintended the'com- 
plete arrangement of a great military expedition ?-t- Yes*. ; . ... *■ 

182, And has carried the concentrated authority, of England to the spot in 

India where it was most required ?-r-Most clearly- « ■ . 

183. What power have those councillors in regard to making local laws?— Iudia 
is governed by what is termed Regulations, and those Regulations consist of two 
characters : the one rules, ordinances, and regulations, which are made under the 
Act of Parliament of the 13 Geo. 3, and have reference to the places within the 
limits of the Supreme Court, and subordinate to Fort William. Those Regulations, 
which. are pot to be repwghant to the laws of the realm, to be effectual, most be 
registered in the Supreme Court, and when so registered, they are valid and come 
into operation. They remain phblicly exposed to view for 20 days before they are 
registered ; when they are registered they are sent home here and affixed to some 
public place at the India House ; they are liable to be appealed against in this 
country, such appeal being entered 60 days after the publication of them. His 
Majesty may disapprove and set aside such Regulations. The Regulations which 
have relation to the Mofussil, and prescribe all the duties of the civil servants, 
more especially of those who are concerned in the judicial and revenue branches ; 
they also govern the proceedings of the provincial courts, and contain various other 
provisions, are framed by the Governor General and Council, and are binding upon 
the servants and the natives. They are formed into a code, and promulgated, after 
being translated into the native languages, by distribution among tbe courts of jus- 
tice, hoards of revenue and trade, collectors of land revenue ana customs. Copies 
are sent home to the Board snd the Court. 

184. The Regulations passed by the Indian government are laid before Parlia- 
ment? — Yes. , * 


185. Is it requisite for any other officers to concur in them besides the Go- 

vernor General and the Council? — Not the Regulations far the provinces, but the 
rules, ordinances and regulations are of no effect until regidterod by the Supreme 
Court. ■ , u 

186. Are you aware of any suggestions made by the servants of the Company in 
India, with respect to U\e improvement and remodelling those Councils, under the 
denomination of Legislative Councils ?— There have bgenlately retfeived a variety 
of documents from committees, which sat by orderof the Governor General, in 
Calcutta, for the purpose of revising tbe several establish?) eats, and for foresting 
anything that might occur to them to facilitate the transaction of public business, 
or improve the system and mode of govern aveotand promo to general economy. 

* 87 « pAh you state the date of .the commission appointing those committees?— - 
I think they were appointed at the close of 1828. , > 

188. Tbe 




.Sir' 1 ’ 'I|^A.j9'b9y 


BEN J AM 1 N. s SCOTT JONES, Esq- called in, and examined. 


190. How long have you been in the King's service at the India Board? — 15 Februarj i«:v^ 

I was appointed to the Board in the beginning of the year 1791, having been pre- - 
viously between six and seven years at the India House. B ‘ K cu,t ' l ' Xf, ‘ 

191. What situation do you at present fill at the India Board ? — That of assist- 
ant secretary. 

192. Will you state to the Committee how the Board of Commissioners for the 

Affairs of India is constituted ?— They are at present Constituted by a commission 
under the Great Seal, the first-named Commissioner being President of the 
Board ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretaries or State for the time 
being are, ex officio, members of the Board, and two of the Commissioners fire not 
of the Privy Council. ; 

193. That is their constitution under the Act of the 33d of Geo, 3, c. ,52? 

— Yes. • • 

, 194. What number of those Commissioners receive salaries for their services?— 

By the Act 5 1 Geo. 3, c. 75, there is no limitation with respect either to the num- 
ber of Commissioners who are to receive salaries) or to the amount of the salaries. 

Previously to the passing of that Act the aggregate amount was limited to 5,000 1 . 

By the Act of 1703 the King was empowered to grant such fixed salaries as 
His Majesty should, ’under His Sign Manual, countersigned by the* Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for thh time being, direct, provided that the ‘ whole of the salaries to 
be paid tothe members of the Board did not exceed the sum of 5,000/. in any one 
year? but that restriction was removed by the Act of the 51 Geo. 3; but, in 
practice^ the number of paid Commissioners has been lirnitpd to three; namely, the 

195. Did, at no period* a creater numberreeeivesalary ? — At no period. 

tqfii What was the apislimited by that Act for defraying th% charge of the 
whole estsMfchment?— The amount payable by the East-lndia Company fbHhe 
whole establishment was, l^tha Act of>i793, lfi.ooo L per annum; it was after- 
wards, increased to *3,000/. Act >‘df |8i 3 amount 'mw further 

increased to 26,000 /. , uLte* .'•< ; .•■■j/ryv.’ -,,7 i-'-iw-’V i\y 

. . os 197. Payable 
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PUBLIC 

MKrFi^/iwprms iq?. Payable out of tbe^dVdttues O 0 >ln 4 l«l»»'¥ie*i.*' » 

; ' idft. l 8 that thechar^ipon tiie East-Ir»ditt €o«rt^«i _,, . . 

AS February 1831. ipp. What is the amdtmff of the salaty iraWpkidfotbe AMMMMtf'tllMlWMra; 

„ £> — ' r , of Control 

R.Srutt Jonet, F.$q. jjeen previoosl/ 5,©00 A ‘ Th« flttlttffes to the -ttfeeWfii®^^ **?* 

1,200/. per annum, having been p#«wi-c*usiy ^ : ■ 

quence of the recommendation of a Treasury Minute, founded upon a Report of 
a Committee of the House. f /"" 

200. Whatis the salary of the Secretary of 
1,500/. per annum; and it is to be raised to l;fto 6 t. aftepthtee 

201. What had it bfefin previously P-^-PreviouSty it had teed 1 

202. Into what departments is the India TjWfertl'. d|<ji&hd that 

question I should beg leave fb put in a ihenioraridufiP that/his 8 MS printed, dnd, 

, I understand, has been generally circulated In the Committee. ■ ' .;* '; v ' ‘ 


talary is how 
•ears*’ s&rtricd, 1 : 


{The Witness delivered in the following Paper:] 


■' i 


“ The business of the India Board is divided into si* departments; via. ■ 1 

“ The Accountant’s, ' 

' Revenue, • i '. i '. i 

Judicial, 

Military, 

Secret, Political, and Foreign, 

Public. 

“ The object of this Paper is to explain the nature of the business transacted in 
each department. . •• . •*. , } 


“ 1. — The Accountant” $ Department. * , : 

“ The business of this department is, — 

“ To examine the accounts of the East- India Company’s finances at home and 
abroad: v . . . ( * 

“To preserve the separation between the accounts of the territorial and commer- 
cial branches, prescribed by the Act of 1813, and to attend to the due appropriation 
of the surplus funds : 1 v* , 

“ To control the correspondence between the Court hf Directors and the Indian 
governments, in the departments of ’ ' # * « • 

Territorial Finance, ’ r “ " ' , i. 

Commercial Finance, and ■ 

Mints and Cqinage; W1 . ;y . ^ ... ... ... , • , 

also occasional correspondence in most of the other departments of the Company ’a 
affairs requiring calculation, or; bearing a financialcbaracter. .? , 

“ Accounts relative to the trade of India aod China ar% also usually referred to 
this departments .. /i f - t »v* * < u ■ .».:4i>.v'« < r*A asawivA 


** 2 .—-The Revenue Department. 

“ The business transacted in this dejpartmefit relates ptfncipa 
despatches proposed td he sent to the several * ^ 





detailed 
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IMif Jbeee %| mk) iiifwrijiilpllilPip^ilB .in Mistw^Aiteot's. 

' And; theglimeral 1 *» February l.tW- 


revenue,* the detailed ^mmtdmgs-^ f tbe local authorities in the aalt, p|Hai»/ ;^ 


customs di 


HRM 


i\* ffiWP * . * f ; .f ■«■ , s (i pj ■ j t \ 


‘f%.bimf» .cpnskts 9f^e e ^ af| t cprre$pondeuce 

between the Court of Directors and the local governments, oh streets, connected 
with the administration of civil and criniioal justiee and police ip the interior of 
India) M^.a& cfffiriutmp Goqrfo' ^ie stale q£.bu»japs| in them, 

the coMftlCf «MOia ^^eediiigs tjte judges. a^d all proposals and 'fflfjjffi # tipps which 
from time to time come updtef djjscnssioh, with the view of applying remedies to 
acknowledged defects. 

“ The King's Courtsat the three presidencies are not subject to the authority of 
the Court of Directorvor of the Board of Control ; but any correspondence which 
takes place in relation to die appointment or retirement of the judges of those courts, 
or to their proceedings (including papers sent home for submission to the King in 
Council, recommendations of pardon, &c.), passes through' .this department. 


“ 4. — The Military Department. 

“ The correspondence in this department has reference to any alterations which may 
be made in the allowances, organization, or numbers df the Indian army at the three 
presidencies; to the rales and regulations affecting the different branches of the ser- 
vice ; to the general Staff, comprehending the adjutant and quartermaster-general's 
departments ; the commissariat (both army and ordnance) ; the pay, building, sur- 
veying, and clothing departments ; and, in fact, to every branch of Indian adminis- 
tration connected with the Company’s army. It also embraces so much of the 
proceedings, with respect to die King's troops, as relate to the charge of their 
/naintenance in India, recruiting them from this country, and the periodical reliefs 
of regiments. . 

" 5 . — The Secret] Political and Foreign Department. 

“ Thecorrespondenee which passes through this department comprises all commu- 
nications from or to thq local governments, respecting their relations with the native 
chiefs or states of India, or with foreign Europeans or Americans. It is divided into 
the foHpwid§; branches : — 

“ t. The Secret department, containing the correspondence between the Indian 
government* «nd the Secret Qommittee of the Court of Directors. Under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Parliament, such confidential communications M^iadie opinion 

mi t tee. Any directions, also, to the local governments, relating to wan or negotia- 
tion^whkh, in the judgment of the Boaid c|<Control, require secrecy, are signed by 

in the same manner as if signed by. ^s,8bate" , ho4f' ; «f i/irectors. 

' ' 1 ' ■ ' 1 « 2 . The 
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td i toe 

Fobrnary jg yj. iny the ' notiro e hi ift’ttt* jttfi te ifftti whom s^SH^for 'cbm** 

mmic&tioo, ’ %*% * '"*■’* * *' 


Zr. SeuHtfonrf t Etf. }n ^ receipt of pecuniary Stipends in toll 

“ 3- The Foreign department, incl adOagsM lm i- 

cations between the local ^^rnin<»ite#n|l wftotov® 

settlements in lndia or tlwJSasterh islands; an4fn»lif» ? 
ings of the local governments .: in relation to T 
resorting to India. " / '' • ’ » :'• ' ■ r hV^uik 

“ The proceedings of the local governments yritli .respM td ’^w talents and 
political ajgents, and to other officers and ^hei|r' 'i^sp^ctiry©' ■ through 

whom communications with native, states and chieifs, j«r wit i 'fm^'pe 
maintained, are also reported in the several departments in which tho$fe omceirs are 
respectively employed. s , 



“ 6. — THe Pubiic Department. 

“ The business of th!4 department comprises the examination of all despatches to 
and from India upon Commercial or Ecclesiastical subjects, and of those winch, being 
of a miscellaneous character, are distinguished by the general appellation of “ Public.” 
The commercial and ecclesiastical despatches^ which are considered as forming two 
branches of correspondence distinct from the “Public,” are united with the latter 
in the same department, only bn account of the convenience of that arrangement 
w ith reference to the distribution of business in the establishment of the Board of 

Control. : •" ■' *' ■ * ■ ■''" l !vl *' ' ■, 1 ' 1 

“ The Public correspondence comprises all those despatches which do not belong 
specifically to any of the branches of correspondence hitherto enumerated. They 
relate to the education of the natives and of the civil servants ; to the appointment 
of writers, and of the civil service generally, and to their allowances ; to the several 
compassionate funds* to the grant of licenses to reside in Ibdlia; ;to the pressi'.to 
public buildings ; to the Iridian navy and the marine dbpartmeht V ! to the affairs of 
Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, Malacca and St. Helena ; and to various mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Some of these being closely connected with the business of 
other departments, are reported upon in them, although the whole pass through, and 
are recorded in the public department. , V ^ ' t , ‘ " u 

“ The Commerce/ correspondence contains the commtinm4tiptlis bet\Veeh the Com- 
pany as a trading body, and the governments In India as its .'..They are laid 

before the Boards in order that it may be seen that they contain no directions*having 
reference to the political (as distinguished from the commercial) relations Of the 
Company. They treat of the Company’s investment? ; 1 of ; tfce funds for providing, 
and the tonnage tor conveying those investments, and of their pecuniary ireshlt? 
of the allowances in the 'commercial' deptBrWfeif^' >tmct t# ! 
merchants and mariners. . 1 ' •• ••wmt-efOsO.v "*.•*?; . w*fv . 

■■ ■* The Ecdesiastictd despatches contain evet*ythitig relating 
chaplains, archdeacons, and bishops f to thehr* hltowancmpK^f^ the 

building and repair of churches, or btttof phfeesused for p«totlb%«iyi^ ill 
>ix ‘ questions 
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Sebremtytd'fce changed upohe 
'.TO other Cod'— 


reawded and reported »&%, * 

, ; * .i;» i>' > ;**,+ ■$' 

le ttliifd) Commissioners and 
vr ^ Adffiinfetmtibn f^-UndbUbtcdiy. " f : ‘ 1 

..... t _ ,. , i .. v . , _._ r , '&W$» active Jwrt in the business of 

the-dej^^ ‘fcid^ds 'fonbrtiy''ii»e'diiljW4, and .persons who 

way jbe consulted by the members if they think fit ?— -Y c#. 


^ , T _ „ rr7 ,. r or any of thfni, at any time, in pursuance 
of.their official pipers' .of departntont, or do they at all 

in^et^f%in the affairs of the $oard ?— I should ?ay they do not generally interfere 
ifl the affairs of dm Board, But that they occasionally look into papers. Mr. Sullivan, 
who . has a most intimate knowledge of India affairs, though retired and living 
generally in the country, continues, to take an interest in those affairs. Papers 
are sometimes «$$, tp )tom, and he occasionally gives opinions upon the subjects of 
the documents tUus subinitted to his inspection. , • . . ’ 

206. flak the Secretary always, within your recollection, been an efficient officer 
of the Dosid?—! would ribt say always ; but for a great nbmbcr of years the Secre- 
tary has been . a most efficient officer, I should apply that observation emphatically 
to Mr,' Courtenay* who came to the Board in the year 1813, and continued with 
us till May 1828 ; a mote active and efficient public officer never existed. 

207. As the duties of the office have been executed since the period you have 

mentioned, that office baa, not only been very responsible, but n very laborious 
office ? — rMost laborious. : - . . > 

208. Has the Secretary of the Board invariably had a scat m Parliament ? — 

Invariably. , , . 

2Qg t In tbe distribution of the business of the office, does not it depend much 
ypbnp the President himself, bow far he shall or shall not avail himself of the 
services of either or both of the other salaried Commissioners ? — I should say that 
it depends entirely upon the President himself. 

210. That consequently has very much varied in different Boards at different 
periods)-— It ha 4 . , . 

2 i } . Effectjvelythe whole responsibility rests with the President, ?—> at does. 

213, Wilk you .state to the Committee the departmental construction of the 
Board ?*— Ail despatches, prepared by the Court of Directors are sent up to the 
Board, as well as copies of despatches received from. India, At the first establish- 
ment of Jtbe Bmad, ffie paragr^phs proposed by . the Court to *be sent to India,eame 
up at ooce», man official form, for the.appnolatbn of- the Board, .who, when- 
ever me bound by law to give their reasons at large for 

ihaking them. This necessarily occasioned a great deal of correspondence ; much 
controversy and ©f course occupied much time ; I will not venture to say 

that it was kastedi in fonduettng the businesa in that mode, At a later period the 
practice «fewi ^ of making an unofficial communication of proposed 

despatches 
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I. 

m. 

MiscKi.ui'fiious. despatches to the President for his consideration. These are called previous com- 
munications ; and, with permission of the Committee, I wjH read aq.extractfrom a 
ivbruary 1832. letter from the late Mr. Canning, which explains the nature and the use of that 

n Sniu Tom T\ mode of transacting the business. “ The use and object pf previous communica- 
..<« .ours, a</. t j ons j g f ree discussion. They are amicable preludes to further propositions, 
which enable the Board to state its objections (when it has any) and tp offer 
its amendments and additions without assuming the ^ir of dictation, and through 
which each party becomes acquainted with the others sentiments without* being 
committed, in point of consistency and in dignity, to its own. The official 
draft being thus prepared, with a free knowledge how far it is likely to meet 
the concurrence of the Board, the best chance is taken for avoiding direct 
official collision.” These previous communications are returned unofficially to the 
India House; and it then rests with the Chairman ahd Deputy Chairman of the 
East- India Company to consider whether or not they willadopt any alterations that may 
have been made ; if they are adopted, thcofficial draft of the proposed paragraphs comes 
up conformably with the tenor of the previous communication, and is, as a matter 
of course, passed through the proper department, and returned approved. If the 
Court see fit not to adopt those alterations, the draft is restored to the sam^, or 
nearly the same, state in which it came up as a previous communicatidtrf and 
then, if the Board determine to re-insert the alterations that they had made in the 
previous communication, they must assign their reasons for so doing. Irerhaps the 
Committee would allow me to explain the mode in which those previous communi- 
cations are examined by the different departments. As soon as one of this descrip- 
tion of papers comes to the Board, it is referred to the senior clerk of the depart- 
ment to which it belongs. The previous communications are accompanied by what 
are termed Collections , which consist of copies of the documents upon which the 
proposed paragraphs are founded ; these come up oftentimes in large masses, and, 
consequently, cannot be examined without considerable labour and time. I have 
myself known an instance, I think about three years ago, of one of those proposed 
despatches coming up, accompanied by about 20,000 pages of extracts from Cop- 
sultations ,* that was certainly a peculiar case; but very commonly the collections, 
amount to 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, or 5,000 pages. Before I was appointed to my 
present situation I had the charge of the secret and political department. It* was 
my practice (and it has been continued by my successor), to prepare statements 
embracing the principal facts, and also the reasonings relative to every subject 
treated of in the proposed paragraphs ; at the same time offering any observations 
or suggestions that occurred to me. Departmental reports of this nature are for- 
warded to the Secretary, who makes such additional remarks as he sees fit; some- 
times concurring in the view that the departmental officer has taken ; in other 
instances dissenting from him. Mr. Courtenay wa^ frequently in. the practice of 
sending for particular collections, with a view to examine for himself, where he had 
any doubt of the accuracy of the departmental report. t After passing through the 
hands of the Secretary, the previous communication is then brought before the* 
President, who forms his judgment upon it. The previous communications, having 
been thus examined, are returned to the India House; apd then, is I before 
observed, the drafts come up officially for the consideration and approbation of the 

Board. 
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Board. Wifi the Committee permit me to observe, thfLt during Lord l&lepbarough’s miscbllankoi> 

i!-‘t^W; 1 i(iqde , pf conducting the correspondence with Indies wa3. agreed 

upod^etweeh^i Eqrdslilpand |he Chair*. The objects principally contemplated >5 February 1*3 i 

in thb System of India correspondence were, first, a mote minute subdtvi- f . 4f , 

siort 01 it; and, secondly, the transmission home, at the same time with the . ^ 

despatches themselves, of the several dpcn meets therein referred to. At the period 

when the Board was first instituted it was the practice of the local governments to 

wsite federal fetters, embracing tfie various subject^ which are now reported upon 

'depart mentally. Much convenience, „hpL» resulted from that mode of dividing <tbe 

correspondence. One pf tile consequences of the vast increase of British territory, 

and of the extension of opr political alliances, has however been (as might be 

expected), to multiply the subjects of "correspondence in every department; hence 

the periodical reports of the proceedings in each department became voluminous, 

•and required Considerable time for their preparation ; and as they were answered 
after the same fashion, the communications of the local governments with the home 
authorities, and vice versa, were necessarily slow. The above observations apply 
to the ordinary correspondence ; matters of peculiar importance, or. requiring early 
attention, were at all time's treated of in separate despatches. With, a view to 
expedite the conduct of the correspondence, the late President, after much discus- 
sion with the Chairs, and minute inquiry at the office, approved, of a circular 
despatch to the governments of .the several presidencies, directing that,, instead of 
writing' long .general letters, every subject should, as far as practicable, be reported 
upon in a separate fetter ; and that, when reported upon, die letter should be for- 
warded home by the first opportunity. His Lordship arranged, in concert with the 
Chairs, a similar plan for answering those letters. Upon- the former plan a general 
answer, in the preparation of, which many weeks, and sometimes months, had been 
occupied, came to this office, accompanied by voluminous collections. To render 
the control of the Board efficient, it was necessary, not only that the sentiments 
expressed by the Court should be such as they could approve, b,ut that the facts on 
which,. the opinions and decisions of thp Court were founded, should be carefully 
* examined. In many cases the process of examination at the Board occupied nearly 
as much time as had been spent at die India House in framing the proposed para- 
graphs. Upon the new plan there are these advantages : first, instead of receiving, 
at long intervals, drafts of general letters, of the comprehensive nature above 
alluded to, the several, subjects of such a letter will come to the Board in quick 
succession, as separate drafts, which are likely to be more promptly disposed of than 
when the attention is distracted by numerous claims upon it arising together ; and, 
secondly, when a despatch embraced, a great many points, it was uot returned 
until the Whole was examined and decided upon ; whereas. Upon the new plan, the 
consideration of matters of nlinor importance may be postponed until after those of 
more importance shall have heen disposed of. In respect to the transmission home 
t of the documents referred to in the despatches of the local governments, it is to be 
observed,’ that the references were niape to what are termed the Consultations , 
which, wit|i Certain dkdejitions; Wye nj 0 ^fq^ardedi,tQ*t|ie Board, w ho therefore had 
not the- means of obtaining infprfiiationupon the subjects of those despatches 
until answers had been prepared’ 'fit tfib India House, and sent up for approval, 

E.i. — VI. E accompanied 
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accompanied by extracts from the consultations. . The consultations contain copies, 
at fujl length, .of all official papejrs laid before the local governments atth^ir weekly 
meetings, and of the resolutions and instructions, agreed upon tit £hosc meetings. 
On the new plan, the documents thus referred to jviU be formed into appendices, 
according to subject, and accompany the despatch. This arrangement wift pro- 
bably occasion more copying in Intffa than formerly ; but against this item of 
expense is to be placed a saving of the expense incurred at home in preparipg the 
collections sent to the Board with proposed paragraphs. r 

% 133. , Explain to the* Committee the two terms you have lmd, occasion to make use 
of, the term Consultation and the term Collections ?-*-Thc .collections are extracts 
madp from the consultations upon. particular subjects. , . .. 

214. VVliat are the consultations ? — The consult&tionsdifl'er- from minutes in this 
respect. In the minutes of .the proceedings of the Court of Directors, and of othe?' 
public Boards, the purport of thje letters and papers read at their respective meet-' 
ings, are briefly stated, whereas in India they are entered. i/i extenso ; and thus the 
authorities at home have before them all the official grounds upon which the mea- 
sures of the governments abroad are founded. 

215. Down to the most minute detail?— Yes. 

2 H>. Is the plan adopted by Lout Iillenborough now the plan pursued by the 
present Board ?— It is ; but it has scarcely come into, full operation. 

217. During the short interval that lias elapsed, has any beneficial Tesult fol- 
lowed from this ciiange of.-system ?— There scarcely has been time to ascertain it. 

2 iff. You have stated that in many instances 20, uoo pages have- been trans- 
mitted for the ■examination of the Secretary and other members of the Board ? — 

1 would nop say .in many instances." • * . • , , . 

2 up Has no system of reducing those numerous pages into the shape of a precis 
been adopted by the. Board at any time?— It has. 

220. Are yon aware. that there is in the Foreign-office in this country a regular 
officer attached to it, called the Crbcis-writer? — Yes. 

‘ 22i.l lave you any such officer attached to your department ?■ — We had formerly 
an officer with that designation ; but for a great number of years the' precis is made* 
in the respective departments ; so that tne necessity of having an officer expressly 
for making precis docs not now' exist. A single individual could not, indeed, 
perform the duty. 

222. Is it not the duty of the chief clerk of the department to whom, in the first 

instance, the drafts- are consigned from the -India House, to make out a statement 
of the facts, reasonings and references therein contained, and preseftt them so 
abridged to the Secretary?; — It is. * ■ 

223. Are the Committee to understand by the term “ Collections , ” all the docu- 
ments to which the correspondence may refer as vouchers ; such collections there- 
fore comprehending in copy 4II those materials upon which the Supreme Govern- 
ment or the governments of the other presidencies may have formed and recorded, 
their opinions ?— That is understood to be the case. 

224. What is the meaning of the term Afinute, as applied to the proceedings of 
the local governments of India ? — It applies to the recorded ©pinion of the Gover- 
nors and members of Council. 

22 J. The 
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2 '2 5. The term Consultation therefore comprehends not merely the minute df-the misceIlaneous 

different members of the Councils at the different presidencies, but also all -those : 

documents upon which those minutes are founded ? — Yes. ‘ i<y Ftiirwny 1832. 

226. You have stated you have known an instance of a consultation extending Fs< 

to 20,000 pages?— No, not a, consultation, but a collection accompanying a single ' cw 1 ' ° nfS> 
despatch. • ( 1 , * * * * * . ' " , 

22/. What is the size of those pages ? — They are not very closely written, but . 
tlThy are upon large paper. • . * . 

228. In reference to the measure of writing in attornies’ offices, what proportion 
do those pages bear as to the nfftnber of lines or words ; is there a tixed measure 
in respect to the transcription by which they are regulated r — No, they vary very 
considerably ; some of the pages are more closely written than others. The col- 
lections are generally written upon what is called demy paper. 

229. The duty of the chief clerks of each department being such as you have 
described, the Committee need hardly ask whether a very heavy responsibility docs 
nut attach to them? — No dbubt, a very heavy responsibility. 

230. You have stated that the chief clerk’s duty Is to make an abridgment of 
those collections? — Yes. * 

231. No such abridgment takes place at all at the India House ? — 1 do not 
know that. 

232. You have none sent to your Board ? — No. 

233. So that you have no means of knowing the view taken at the India House 
of those collections in the shape of abridgment? — No. 

234. Then the India House may take a very different view of these collections, 
which if you saw their abridgment, if it existed, might vary very materially from 
the view taken by your chief clerk? — Certainly., We judge for ourselves. The 
proposed paragraphs show the view of the subject taken at the India House, and 
it is upon those paragraphs that the Board have to decide whether to approve of 
them or to alter them. Speaking upon the subject of the precis, one of the most 
Important arrangements that were introduced, upon the formation of the new mode 
of conducting the correspondence, was, that the various descriptions of agents in India 
should he required to adopt the practice of our foreign ministers, of docketing their 
own despatches. It is not to be supposed that the individual should always do it 
himself, but thut he should cause it to he done. In consequence of that arrangement, 
the despatches now reach us in a very convenient form ; they are all of them 
indorsed ; # the subject of the Government despatch, and of its various enclosures, is 
indorsed on the hack of each paper. I can illustrate the convenience of this as 
compared with the former mode. When I had the charge of the secret and political 
department, during the Mahratta wars, and during the Nc’paul war, we frequently 
received a great number of papers relative to the progress of military operations and 
negotiations, with merely a few lines from the government. Thit> was done with 
a view to keep the Government at home informed as early as possible of what was 
taking place in India; but when the papers alluded to were not accompanied by 
an explanatory despatch, it was necessary that they should be read and docketed 
in the department; and the Board could not know the purport of the intelligence 
received from India until that process had been gone through. Upon this new 

t 2 plan 
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Misi l LUNKous. plan this, in a 'similar case* will be done to our hands, which will be extremely 

convenient., < - , 

1 Fei ;»arv itfja. 235. Does it or does it not very frequently happen that great* artd important 
— - t alterations are Hiade by the Board in the drafts of despatches sent up te them 
/.. Scutt Jonm, Esq. p rom t j ie Q our t?, — I should say very frequently. 

236. In that Case there is, in fact, a double operation, of suggestion of the altera* 
lions upon the receipt of the previous communications, and the perseverance in 
those alterations upon returning the draft to the Court ?— ^-Yes, exactly. In cases 
wherd the draft differs from the previous communication, the person in charge of 
the department carefully compares the previous communication with the draft, and 
points out every instance in which there is a difference; it then rests with the 
Board either, as I observed before, to insist upon the alterations which they have 
made in the previous communication, or to give them up. If they are not very t 
material, they arc given up, and merely the essential points are insisted upon, and 
then the draft is returned, with a letter explaining the reasons of the Board for the 
alterations which are made. Against those alterations the Court of Directors 
sometimes remonstrate in long argumentative papers. If the Board do not think 
fit to yield their opinion in consequence of such remonstrance, they then return for 
answer that they do not see fit to depart from their former decision, and direct 
the Court of Directors to transmit the despatch, as altered, forthwith to India. 

237. Is any period fixed hy law within which the Court, under those circum- 
stances, are compelled to send out the despatch so altered? — Without delay are, 

I think, the terms of the Act. 

238. In such a case as you have described, those communications occupy a very 
considerable space of time ? — -Frequently. 

239. Frequently many months from the time of the previous communication to 
the going out of the despatch ? — Yes, upon many occasions. 

240. Have you not known instances in which one year or more than one year lias 
elapsed during which such discussions have been pending between the Court jjnd 
the Board ? — I have known an instance in which fully that time has elapsed. 

I should not say it is at all a common case ; ver,y far from it. I believe that, 
generally speaking, the proposed despatches are returned as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable. But. I know there was one instance, of rather a recent occurrence indeed, 
in which the Court of Directors had taken a very general .review of the political 
transactions during the period, I think, of 1 0 years, and affecting general principles 
of policy. (It was in fact that very despatch, accompanied with about go, 000 
puges of collection.) I think that fully 12 months was occupied in the consi- 
deration of that particular despatch. , 

241. Does not it, in point of fact, frequently happen that a space of time 
exceeding two j'ears, elapses between the receipt of a public letter from India at 
the India House, and the final despatch transmitted frorft this country?— -That it 5 
has so happened, 1 believe, cannot be denied ; but I yesterday requested the 
gentlemen in the different departments to state to me to what period the letters 
from India were answered, and I find that, generally speaking, they are answered 
down to the year 1831. in some few not quite so late, hut to the end of the year 

1830; 
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1830; that is to say, despatches bearing these dates from India. The Madras let- 
ters, dated the 3d of June 1831, appear to have been answered. ♦ 

. 442* Received here about October? — We seldom receive them at tire Itidiu 
Board jo less than six to eight months. The India House transmit copies to us as 
soon- as they are received. 

243. When the delay, alluded to in the last question, has taken place, has it not 
been uporr a subject involving a very great change of principle ? —Certainly. 

It44. Or involving a judicial reference ? — Yes. 

245. Will you state about what period it requires, and in practice generally takes, 
to receive at the Board of Control the despatches from India. ? — The copies of des- 
patches furnished to us from the India House are always marked with the date of 
ryceipt at the India Uouse ; for instance, received per such a ship, such a day ; and 
then, when they reach us, we always mark underneath when they are received at 
the Board. I should say, that no time is lost at the India House in transmitting to 
us copies of despatches. 

24G. How many days have generally elapsed between the receipt at the India 
House and the receipt at the Board ? — Generally not more than tnree or four days, 
and often not more than a day, if they are of importance. There is nothing to 
complain of on this score ; indeed, the promptitude with which every requisition of 
the Board is attended to by the officers of the India House is everything that could 
be wished or desired; even when expressed unofficially, my applications have 
always met with the utmost attention. 

247. You have known despatches sent up from the Court of Directors to the 
India Board, not only materially altered, but completely changed in their tendency, 
have you not ? — I have known instances of that kind. 

248. Then the Committee is lo understand, in the event of the Board per- 
severing in their opinion of the fitness of such alterations, the Court arc bound to 
send out the despatches so altered to their governors in India r — Yes, however un- 
palatable it may be to themselves. 

* 249. However much, by this previous mode of communication, what Mr. Can- 
ning called the “ air of dictation," may be avoided, the dictation, in fact, takes 
place? — Unquestionably. The, power of the Board is not, however, thus exercised 
until after the points of difference have been freely and fully discussed. 

2 50. The power of, the Directors on such occasions is, in truth, confined to the 
mere suggestions of th« despatches, that they wish to be sent to India? — Yes; but, 
as already stated, they have the right of remonstrating against the alteration of 
their proposed despatches. 

251 . What is the course with regard to the despatches emanating from the Secre t 
Committee ?— By the Act of 1784 the Secret Committee was first constituted. It 
consists of three members *of the Court of Directors; namely, the Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman, and the senior Director, who take the oatli of $eerccy, as pre- 
•scribed by the Act; theif officers are also sworn to secrecy, artd no one is employed 
in transcribing secret despatches without the permission of the Board. The Board 
are empowered by law to issue, through the Secret Committee, orders and instruc- 
tions on all matters delating to war, peace, or negotiations of treaties ; and the 
Secret Committee arc bound to transmit those orders to India without delay. 
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MiscixCWons. They hare no legal power to remonstrate against the tenor of suchorder#, provided 

~ — ’that they have relation ter the subjects above stated ; in fact, the Boat'd are by law 

1 , i ibi-u^ry 1832. made exclusively responsible for all orders and instructions given. jjponthose £ub- 
. Si iit/.fonc-s Dig. j ects< The Secret Committee act only ministerially ; their signatures to ttys secret 
’ despatches are necessary to ensure obedience to the orders Conveyed by them to the 
Company’s servants, w ith whom the Board: of Commissioners .have no direct Corres- 
pondence. . ' • * 

252. Substantially, therefore, the political government in India does devolve upon 
the Board of Commissioners? — There can be no question about it. 

253. In the view either of unity of action or promptitude in despatching business, 
what, advantages have appeared to you to result from the co-existence of two 
authorities, circumstanced towards each other as you have described the Court ar.d 
the Boar<) to be ? — With a view to promptitude and despatch, there can be no doubt 
that it is in a great measure affected by the circumstance that at least two sets of 
minds must travel over the same ground. Unless that be done, there can be 
no check ; and as all proceedings' of the local governments ore examined and inves- 
tigated most minutely, both at the East-India House ami at the Board, it is obvious 
thatmore delay arises in giving orders and instructions to the governments of India 
than would occur if the government rested solely either in the Board or in the 
Court ; but then you would lose the advantage of that check which, if I may pre- 
sume to say so, I consider as invaluable with reference to the distance of India, 
and to the diversities of the languages, customs, manners, and religions of the 
people. I think that when arrangements ordered from home are likely to affect 
the interests of a people so situated and circumstanced, too much caution cannot 
be exercised in framing those arrangements, and that the mutual check of the 
Board upon the Court, and of the Court upon the Board, is exceedingly desirable ; 
yet in order to preserve that check, and to render it effectual, you must put up with 
the disadvantage of delay. 

254. Does any serious delay take place upon those great subjects of peace, war, 
and treaties, in consequence of their going through the double process of the Sdcret 
Committee and the Board of Control ? —There is no such double process as the 
question appears to suppose. The secret despatches are the despatches of 
the King’s Government ; they are signed by the Secret Committee as a matter 
of course, and despatched without any question, the responsibility being absolutely 
and lawfully in the Board. 

255. Do you mean to say that the Secret Committee has not the pftwer of de- 

laying it for a single day? — Certainly not. It would be at their peril to do so, if, 
owing to any unnecessary delay on their part, the good of the public service were 
to he injuriously affected. « * * 

256. That check you allude to does not exist in the course of the more impor- 
tant functions *of the political government of India r — No. I will not deny that 
upon some occasions something in the form of a remonstrance may have been 
made by the Secret Committee, where they have taken a different vie\y from that 
taken by the Board, hut these are cases of extreme rarity. ]? do not recollect more 
than two or three instances in the course of many years. 


257. But 
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257. But iiv the event of the'direction of the affairs of India at home being vested 
in one body, would not the local government of India, under die Governor General, 
act in a great nfeasure as a check upon the, operations of the home government?— 
That is the case at present, l conceive. 

258. Then there exists at present, in your opinion, more than one check ?<— : 
Thefe is the check of the India House upon the Board, and the, check of , the local 
government upon the government at home* J should think it a great, misfortune if 
evet we should have a Governor General who would not undertake the responsibility 
of deviating from the orders he may have received, whenever the circumstances 
under which those orders wcre issued.may have been materially changed. 

’2.59. Independent of the important question in whom thcj.patronage now exercised 
by the Company should be vested, do you think that the advantage of having two 
separate authorities' existing at the ’same* time in this country, counterbalances the 
delays and inconveniences' which have arisen therefrom ? — I think it does. If I may 
lake the liberty to say what my own private opinion is as to the most expedient 
mode of conducting the affairs of India, I should say, that perhaps it might he expe- 
dient to give tp the Minister for India, however designated, th f> power of acting 
upon bis own responsibility in respect to some matters other than those relating to 
war, peace or negotiation j I speak of cases in w hich* it may 1>c of importance to 
avoid delay: but,, generally speaking, I repeat that there is great advantage in the 
check that lit present exists. I should say,’ fominstance, that in respect to systems, 
judicial or fiscal, it is of -the utmost consequence that they should he maturely con- 
sider ed, and not decided upon until after free and full discussion between the Court 
ami the Board. . * * • 1 

0. Then you are of opinion that the Court of .Directors, as it has been usually 
constituted, has an intimate knowledge of the feelings, wants and characters of the 
natives of India? '•—The Court of Directors has been usually constituted, in part, of 
persons who have held civil and military stutibns abroad, and who have acquired a 
,good deal of information : the Directors have also the best opportunities of obtaining 
information from the Company’s civil and military servants w>h6 resort to the India 
Godsc*. ' ; * 

2(i 1 . Then you consider this check to be chiefly advantageous on account of the 
members of the Board of Cdhtrfil not possessing any local knowledge of India, and 
the Court of Directors naturally possessing a greater personal knowledge of the 
affairs of India?— I should say that the value of the check consists* mainly in its 
insuring maturity of consideration and freedom of discussion,; more especially when 
we have topical with such questions as the comparative merits of the ryotwm and 
other systems of revenue management; the best mode of administering justice; and 
the degree in which the natives should be employed in civil and military offices. 
If questions of- this nature we/e decided by a single authority, they might not he so 
well considered as when they have,, as, now, to pass the ordeal of two Boards, 
constituted as the Court qnd the- Commissioners. , * 

2(1)2. Does it happen to come within your knowledge whether, upon the occasion 
of the settlements of India, either-the permanent, settlement or the ryotwar system, 
the Court of DireclosS at home have had anything to do with it, or whether it has 
not emanated from the local governors in India; in one instance Lord Cornwallis, 

and 
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■ujscu.i^nkoi/s. »nU in the other instpuco Sir Thomas Munro ?— I anA old .enough tOi jrecoHept wlrnt 
took place at/ tire .e^tahli^h^tient of Lord Cornwallis’s plan wf permanent settlement, 
i.-, 1‘ei-ruary 183.*, I khow tiuit a greatdealr qf discussion took place m India between, Lord Cornwallis 
, ami the present Lord Teignmouth, then Mr. Shore. . Mr. Shore came to England, 

kjC " t * JonTli ' hs 9 and I think that the plan* of the permanent settlement was arranged vei'y much 
betw een him, the late Mr. Charles Grant, and the late Lord Melville ; but howdycr, 

I must profess myself not competent, to speak to revenue: end judicial matters, my 
own attention having been mainly directed to the political department, . . , . 

263. You do not perhaps happen to know the number of years of delay that 
occurred in regard to the matter of the settlement of Lord Qprn wallis, on the part 
of the Court at nome?->Jt is not in. my recollection.. 

2 f'4. Do you not conceive that many of the advantages which you have described 
as in your opinion at present existing' from the check of thqse two bodies upon orte 
another, might be equally well attained if there were, as a necessary part of the 
Board of Control, some members who had a personal knowledge of the affairs of 
India? — In answer to that question I beg leave to say, that Sir John Malcolm, 
previously to the publication of the last edition of his Political History, did me the 
honour to consult me upon the subject. I think that in that work he does give it. 
as his opinion that one or two of' the Commissioners should always be persons who 
bad served either in the military or civil branches of the Company’s service abroad. 
I observed to him that His Majesty’s Government already have the power of no- 
minating such persons; but that if it were made imperative upon Government to 
appoint persons of that description, it would seem to imply that the President was 
bound to give more attention to an opinion coming from a member of the Board 
who had been in India than to another. This I think would occasion great inconve- 
nience. As. the parties are now in their graves, I may venture to say, that I have 
always understood that some inconvenience was found to arise from the circumstance 
of having an Indian secretary at the Board (it was at an early period after its esta- 
blishment), and that the President found himself frequently annoyed by the obtru- 
sion of opinions, to which, perhaps, the ..party offering them was inclined to attach 
more weight and importance than properly belonged to them, from the mere circum* 
stance, of his having been in India. „ 

265. In the event of still further summary powfers being vested in the President 
of the Board of Commissioners, as you, suggest ; and further, in the event of the 
East-Iudia Company divesting itself altogether of its commercial character, do you 
conceive that any adequate public advantages would remain from the continued 
establishment of that body in a political capacity ?— I certainly should eay. (though 
perhaps it may he only from long habit, and being so accustomed to what has 
existed for so many years) as 1 before said, that advantage does arise from two sets 
of minds going over the same subjects. We feel mych more safe -with respect to 
the effect of any opinions or order's that pray proceed from home, when we know 
that those orders will be thoroughly sifted and examined, .and objected to, wherever 
there is any ground for objection, and that the Board, before, they finally decide, 
have the opinions of very able men. 1 allude more particularly to some of the 
officers at the East-India House, with whom I have had tha pleasure of being ac- 
quainted : I will not hesitate to name Mr. M'Culloch and Mr. Mill ; I should say 

that 
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that there is very considerable advantage in having all that can occur to such minds 
as theirs before any gr« 4 t and important question is finally decided upon. 

266. Are yog not of opinion that, supposing a set of adequate minds were found 
to fill the functions of Governor and the Legislative Councils in India, that such 
councils would in effect he the best and most salutary check for the guidance of the 
Govdpfiment at home ? — After all the labour and thought that may have been 
bestoryed upon Indian affairs by the authorities at borne, I am of opinion, that India 
UMst, nevertheless, he governed in India , and, therefore, if a Legislative Council 
were constituted, and in lull operation, I should conceive that it would relieve 
the Home Government of a great load of anxiety regarding matters which at 
present occupy much of their time and labour ; but, however, this is a subject 
upon whicli I scarcely feel competent to give an opinion. 

267. Is there anything in the qualifications of the body of proprietors of India 
•stock so differing from that of the proprietors of Bank stock, or of any other public 
stock, as to enable them to form a superior judgment of the fitness of any indi- 
viduals for being clothed with imperial powers? --I am not aware of any such 
difference, as far as my knowledge goes. 

268. Does it appear to you, that there is any alteration in the composition of 
the Board for conducting the affairs of India which would essentially add to its 
efficiency in the discharge of the duties imposed upon it? — Previously to the 
passing of the last Act renewing the Company’s Charter, having been private se- 
cretary to the President, and having in that capacity seen a great variety ol’ plans 
and suggestions for the government of India, both at home and abroad, I took the 
liberty of committing to writing a few observations of my own, and submitted 
them to the President, Lord Melville. It was then my opinion, that whatever tin 
Board are competent to do through the medium of the Secret Committee, might he 
as well done by direct despatches, emanating from a Secretary of State for India, 
addressed to the respective Governors abroad. I had at that time also a notion 
that in order to reconcile, perhaps, the British public to the creation of a fourth 
Secretary of State, it might he desirable to commit to his charge the eastern colonies, 

'that is to say, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and the Island of Ceylon, so 
as to place them under one general system of government. Such an arrangement 
would give additional patronage to the Minister for India, and would consequently 
make it an office of such high rank as to leave him without any temptation to quit 
the Board for any o\her ministerial appointment. I can scarcely suppose that, 
under those circumstances, such a man as the present Lord Melville would have 
gone fronPthe India Board to the Admiralty. Certainly he would not have gone 
from the office of President of the Board to he Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, as he did in the year 1809, when Lord Harm why was, for a very few 
months. President of the B#ard. Upon the death of the Duke of Portland, Lord 
Melville returned from Ireland, and resumed his situation as President of tin* 
. Board. • 

269. In this point of view, you contemplate tiie recent reduction of the salary 
of the President of the Board of Control from 5,000/. to 3,500/. as a public 
evil? — I have no hesitation in saying that it was most objectionable upon public 
grounds. 
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270. You have stated that the India Board consists of members removed on every 
change of Acfministration ; it lias been stated to the Committee that, generally 
spedking, the Court of Directors, subject to the removal of one-fourth of their 
number every year, is practically a permanent body ; does not the* circumstance of 
the Court of Directors being therefore so far a permanent body, and the Indid Board 
so far a fluctuating body, tend to give greater unity of action to the government of 
India, iu so far at least as the government is vested in the Court of Directors ?— 
I think that the circumstance of the Chairs being changed annually tends very'mych 
to lessen, if not to destroy, the character of permanency, alluded to in the question. 
With reference to the constitution of the Court of Directors, I conceive that the 
placing of men, who have held high civil and military situations abroad, to watch 
the progress of tea-sales, and to enter into all the buying and selling and shipping 
concerns of the Company, instead of being employed upon subjects with which their 
previous services must have made them familiar, tends greatly to lessen the utility 
that might otherwise be derived from the Court of Directors as a permanent 
body. 

271. Is it within your knowledge that individuals, whatever station they may have 
occupied in India, and to whatever stations in the Court of Directors they may be 
placed on their election therein, are practically coguizant, or have the power of 
being cognizant of all the proceedings in such Court ? — They have, I believe, the 
power of perusing all despatches. 

272. You were asked as to the qualifications of those who happened to be pro- 
prietors of East-India stock, to judge of those to be hereafter clothed with imperial 
power with regard to India, are you aw'are of the proportion of individuals person- 
ally conversant with the affairs of India who have been so selected by such body of 
proprietors ? — I am aw are that some men who have acquired a very high reputation 
in India have been chosen by the proprietors to hold the ofliife of a member of the 
Court of Directors : Mr. Edmonstone, for instance. 

273. Are you not aware that a vast many others have been chosen whose names 

were never heard of in India ? — Certainly. • «, 

274. Part, however, of the concerns of the Company being mercantile concerns,- 
connected w ith the commerce of England, is it, or is it not, expedient that certain 
members of that body should consist of those personally acquainted with the 
domestic commerce of England? — I should say that it is obviously expedient that 
a certain portion of them should he persons of that description. 

275. Therefore, though the names of such persons might *not be known in India, 
their assistance, in administering the concerns of a great commercial corporation, 
the seat of which is England, might be serviceable? — We live in times when well- 
educated men, whatever their professions may be, pay such general attention to the 
philosophy of politics and commerce, that they may*be very competent to tender 
opinions upon matters of state policy. I should say, that so long as the Directors 
act as merchants, as well as politicians, it is obviously proper that a certain portion 
of the members should be of the description stated in the question. 

276. But in as far as such necessity exists on account of the union of the com- 
mercial with the political character of the Company, in so far its political eflkacy, 
as a body, is diminished ?— I conceive, that as commercial questions necessarily 

come 
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public 

come under the cognisance of all governments, even supposing the East-India m$cmX.\xKovs 

Company not to carry on commerce in their corporate capacity, still, as haying 

a share in administering the affairs of a great empire, it would be desirable to have ivi>ruury i&vz. 
amongst them some persons who are acquainted with the principles of commercial „ 

policy />. utt Jom s } fwf. 

27jT1b it the result of your experience, and the impression on your mind, that, 
upon tbe whole, the Board of Control and the East-India Company have come 
• in tm collision in any degree inconvenient to the public service, or, upon the whole, 
have gone on with a sufficient degree of harmony with one another? — On the whole, 

I have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, that a very extraordinary degree of 
harmony has prevailed between the two Boards. The occasions on which anything 
like a serious collision has occurred have been very few indeed. 

27ft. Do you ascribe that circumstance to the power that the Board of Control 
has of enforcing its own opinions summarily upon the East-India Company, or upon 
there having been, in general, a concurrence in the views of those two bodies ? — 

Although I think that much good temper has been manifested on both sides, yet the 
Court of Directors have never scrupled to state, in the most manly and energetic 
terms, their opinions when opposed to those of the Board. Sometimes they have 
appeared (but I am speaking more of early days) to treat the Board rather uncere- 
moniously ; but yet, generally speaking, the tone of the correspondence that has 
taken place between the two bodies is, I think, highly creditable to both. 

279. Has that general concurrence in the policy which you have stated to oxi>t. 
been upon the increase or not? — Yes, I think it has. I think there have been 
fewer what might be called serious differences of late years than in former years, 

280. Do you attribute the harmony you have described rather to an acquiescence 
in the powers of control exercised b) the Board, than to their general concurrence 
in the views of the Board ? — The general impression upon my mind is, that there 
lias been very little opposition on the part of the Court of Directors, merely for the 
sake of opposition. 

* Sj8Y Is there much difference of opine n upon the general line of polity?— 

"Speaking of the political department, I must say that the view taken at the India 
House has generally been perhaps more conformable to the views that were taken 
by Lord Cornwallis than those of the Board. It must be pretty well known, that 
during Lord Wellesley’s administration the Court of Directors and the Board weir 
at issue as to the policy pursued by his Lordship, 

282. In short, you would say, on the part of the Directors, there was greater 
indisposition to adopt improvements and alterations than in the Board of Control : 

— I would not say a greater indisposition to adopt alterations or improvements, but 
what is termed the neutral system, has been more advocated at the India House 
than it has been at the Iioara, more especially during the period of Lord Wellesley’s 
administration. * 
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Sir James MacOoNaid, Baronet, in the Chair. 

The Right Hon. THOMAS P: COURTENAY, a Member of the House, 

examined. 

283. Previously to your appointment as Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, for how many years were you Secretary to the Board of Control i — From 
August 1812, till May 1828, between 15 and 16 years; under five different* 
Presidents, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Mr. Canning, Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Williams 
Wynn and Lord Melville. 

284. Upon the occasion of those changes, were all the salaried Commissioners 
changed? — No; not all al ways. 

285. In what instances did it happen otherwise? — Under Lord Buckinghamshire, 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Sullivan were Commissioners. Upon the appointment of 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Wallace resigned, and Mr. Sullivan remained so Jong as he 
remained in Parliament. Lord Binning succeeded Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne succeeded Mr. Sullivan; they both continued through Mr. Bathurst’s 
administration, but on the appointment of Mr. Williams Wynn, Doctor Phillimore 
and Mr. Fremantle were appointed ; Mr. Fremantle was afterwards succeeded by 
Mr. William Peel, who was afterwards succeeded by Sir James M‘ Donald. On 
Mr. Williams Wynn’s retirement, Lord Ashley and Lord Graham were appointed, 
and were at the Board when I left it. I should mention, that after resigning the 
office of Secretary, I was an unpaid Commissioner of the Board until November 

183°. , ... 

286. Is it, however, usual in general changes of administration, for all the salaried* 
Members of the India Board to be changed ? — ^Decidedly ; and the secretary 
also. 

287. Has your experience during the period in which you were in office, rendered 

you conversant with the mode of conducting business, bt$h at the India House 
and at the Board of Control ? — Al the Board of Control certainly ; and in some 
degree at the India House. c 

288. Will you describe to the Committee the mode in which that business is 
conducted ? — The Committee will perhaps allow me, in answering that ques- 
tion, to state the general duties of the Board, which I* have some rfe&son to believe 
are not sufficiently familiar even to the House of Commons. Under the Act of 
Parliament the Commissioners are appointed and sworn to superintend, direct and, 
control all acts, operations and concerns which in anywise relate to the civil or 
military government, or the administration of the revenues of India. . From the 
familiar use of the term Board of Control, it has often been supposed that the 
Board are merely to check, on great occasions, the proceedings of the Court of 

Directors ; 
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Directors ; but the terms of tbe Act and of the oath appear to me to impose upon 
the Board tbe duty of governing India to the best of its judgment and ability, and 
as fully as if therp were no subordinate court. The Act of Parliament provides, 
however, that the functions of the Board, with some exceptions, should l>c exercised 
only means of corrections made in despatches addressed to the governments 
in Inditt, which are previously prepared by the Directors ; and it has been generally 
held, .though this doctrine is hot universally admitted, that except in cases 
specially provided for, tbe Board cannot exercise their functions of superintendence 
and direction by any direct communication to the Court of Directors, or in any 
other way than through the despatches. With respect, however, to the despatches, 

I would observe, that in regard to all despatches of the highest political importance, 
the duty of the Board does consist, according to the express terms of the law, in the 
origination of the instructions which are to go to India ; on all such high political 
matters concerning peace or war, or negotiation with any of the powers of India, 
the Board prepare the despatches, which are signed ministerially by the three mem- 
bers of the Court of Directors who compose the Secret Committee, and arc not 
communicated without the Board’s permission, and frequently are not communi- 
cated at all to the Court of Directors. It is not to be understood that upon all 
such subjects the despatches are so prepared and sent through the Secret Com- 
mittee ; but it is in the option of the Board to declare what subjects shall so he 
treated ; unc^the power, in the period to which I can speak, was exercised very 
largely. In the same way the answers to such despatches, and all communications 
from India upon the same subjects, come through the Secret Committee to the 
Board, and are not known to the Court of Directors. I believe that certain very 
important discussions which took place in the Council of Fort William in the year 
1814, are still kept secret from the Court of Directors. 

On all subjects, whether political or not, the Board have a power of originating 
despatches; that is, they may require the Court of Directors, within the limited 
period of 14 days, to prepare a despatch upon any subject which they may 
name*; and with such despatch, as well as with all other despatches upon any 
'subject whatever, not commercial, they may deal at their own pleasure, so as 
entirely to alter all its expressions and its whole purport, and this was in my time 
often done. X have mentioned, that it has not been universally held that the Board 
are restrained from giving directions to the Court, otherwise than through 
the despatches. The present Lord Eldon, when he was either Attorney General, 
or high at the bar, gave an opinion that the Board might order the Court to do an 
act connected with the government of India by a direct mandate to the Court; hut 
this opinion has never been acted upon, and 1 do not take upon me to say that it 
is a sound one. To the best of my recollection, the case was one of the payment of 
money for theb&penses of the trial of Mr. Hastings. If these payments were not 
considered as a gratuity, a point upon which I shall presently have occasion to say 
.the Board’s power is restrained, they might have ordered the payment to be made 
in India, by altering a despatch to that effect. Lord Eldon’s opinion was, that they 
might ordep the Court to pay the money in London. 

The exceptions to the powers of the Board are these; they cannot increase any 
salary or allowance, or direct a grant of any gratuity, nor can they appoint any 
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person to an office. Whether they can establish salaries nr allowances of any sort, 
without reference to the particular persons who are to C^joy them, and whether 
they can create offices* are questions that have been more than once mooted 
between the Board and the Court, but have not been decided by the consent 'Of 
both parties. Hie law requires, that for alterations made by the Board in the 
Court’s despatches, the Board shall give ^ reasons at large/’ The Court: has a 
right to make a representation against any such alteration, but the decision ,pf the 
Board' thereupon is final. The only case in which there is any appeal 
from the Boards is a case in which a question arises whether the alteration 
made by the Board, does or docs not come within the description of 
a concern relating to the civil or military government or the revenue: 
1 believe that only one such appeal has occurred since the formation of 
the Board ; the appeal lies to the King in Council. The prescribed mode of 
exercising the Board’s powers, and the limitations to which they are subject, give 
rise to many anomalies; for instance, the Court of Directors have a power, without 
the .sanction of the Board, to recall a Governor, or any one of their servants; but 
the Board, on the other hand, have an absolute power of framing the despatch in 
which the decision of the Court is conveyed to India, and I believe it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the Court having, for reasons assigned, recalled a Governor, 
the Bourd converted those reasons, which of course were criminatory, into paragraphs 
commendatory or at least excusatory ; the despatch nevertheless necessarily termi- 
nating in the recall of the individual. Another anomaly is this ; the Board have no 
control over the communications made by the Court to any persons in this 
country ; the Court may therefore write a letter in London, communicating a view 
of a subject, or of the case of an individual, and may then be obliged, or may even 
have been previously obliged, to take a totally different view of the case in a despatch 
sent to India. The Committee will observe that I am not putting fanciful cases, 
but cases which have occurred. 

289. You have stated that the Board are required to state their reasons at large 

for proposed alterations in a despatch sent out ; in the event either of their ordering 
a despatch to be sent, or in the case of sending out their own despatches through the 
members of the Committee of Secrecy at the Indja House, are they in either of 
those cases called on to give reasons? — In despatches through the Secret Com- 
mittee, not ; .they give no reasons ; the despatch goes down to the India House 
with an order for its being immediately forwarded to India/ under the signature of 
the Secret Committee, nor can the Secret Committee make any representation 
against it. With respect to despatches which the Board order to be prepared, they 
must, if they alter the despatch so prepared, give reasons in the same way as if the 
despatch had been originally suggested by the Court; but they need not give 
reasons for the first order, which is merely to prepare a despatch* 6n a particular 
subject ; indeed I remember a case in which tire Court found fault with the Board 
for accompanying the peremptory order, which they had* a right to issue for the 
preparation of a despatch on a particular subject, with the view of the Board of 
what ought to be said upon the subject. , 

290. With the exception, therefore, that you have stated, the powers of the Board 
are paramount ? — Certainly. I ought to have mentioned, that under the last 

Charter 
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Charter Act of 181 3,. 4 power Was given to the Board over the College at Haileybuiy 
and tlwi Military Seminary at Addiscombe. This power is exercised without the 
intervention pt'a # d«sp»tch to India; the regulations of these institutions are subject 
to, alterations fiy the Board, and tliese powers have been constantly exercised. 
There i! another power which the Board has to exercise independently of the 
despatches. The Act of 1813, for the first tune, established a separation between 
the political and com, mqrcial finances of the Company. The mode in which this 
separation is effected is under the absolute control of the Board, whose directions 
thereupon have been given in opposition to repeated remonstrances of the Court. 
The Board have also a power of directing permission to be given by the Court to 
any individual to go to India, and they are not required in this case to state their 
reasons. 

*291. Have, these powers also been practically exercised in overruling the refusal 
of the Court to grant permission to individuals to go to India? — Repeatedly; there 
is a function belonging to the Board* though perhaps 1 should say, to the 
President, (it is not of course the subject of any Act of Parliament, or even of any 
formal regulation,) which nevertheless it may be right to mention here. The 
President is the officer from whom the recommendations of officers of the Indian 
army for the honours of the Bath proceed. In the exercise of this function, so far 
as ray experience goes, he acts quite independently of the Court of Directors. 
The Act 0(^1813 also requires that the warrant for nominating a bishop of Cal- 
cutta, or for preparing any letters patent, relating to the see, should be countersigned 
by the President. This is another matter in which he acts independently of the 
Court. I have said that the Board is restrained from taking part in the appointments 
to office ; I should say, however, that the Governor General and the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the three Commanders-in-Chief cannot be appointed by 
the Company without* the approbation of the King. The warrant of approbation 
is countersigned by the President, who is therefore the responsible minister on such 
occasions. This approbation has been repeatedly refused. Although the Board 
can neither appoint or dismiss a public officer in India, the King has the power of 
dismissal, by warrant under His Sign Manual ; these warrants also are counter- 
signed by the President, who is responsible for them. I know but of two cases in 
which this power has been exercised ; first, in the recall of Sir George Barlow from 
the supreme government, and secondly in the dismissal of a person of much lower 
rank, accused of malversation in office. 

292. Will you state to the Committee the mode of conducting the business in 
the departments of the India Board? — The Committee will observe that the mode 
prescribed by the Act, of giving reasons at large for every alteration, would, if exten- 
sively used, produce an enormous and inconvenient mass of controversy. In order 
to prevent this, ’it has been the practice for many years, if not from the beginning, 
for the Chairmen of the Court of Directors, and l believe the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, to send up,to the President, previously to their beiiq* submitted to 
the Court at large, drafts of the despatches which it is proposed to send out ; this 
is an unofficial, or is technically called “ a previous communication.” These drafts, 
or previous communications, are dealt wilh by the Board as they think fit, and are 
returned as they are altered, to the Chairs ; but these alterations are, in truth, only 

suggestions 
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amscellan£ods. suggestions ( or intimation^; of the Board’s future intention, and the Chairs and the 

Committee of Correspondence may or may uot adopt* M 16 * 11 * The practice of 

17 Februuiy i8»*. adopting or not adopting alterations thus unofficially suggested,, has varied very 
KiHuTLii much, according to the degree of confidence and good understanding ^existing 
/’. RC'uwLf, between the President and the Chairs. « Although there is no formal letter pf rea- 
m.v, sons for such alterations, they are usually the subject of much personal communi- 
cation. I conceive that if the alterations made. in the previous communications 
during the long period of my experience, had been all resisted by the Chairs, and 
made the subject of a formal and official proceeding, it would have been almost 
impossible to conduct the government of India, unless either the Board or the 
Court would have at once given way. One effect of this mode t of doing business 
is, that an inspection of the officiul drafts and letters of reasons gives a very imper- 
fect idea indeed of the extent and of the nature of the superintendence and con- 
trol exercised by the Board. In some departments, especially in the revenue 
and judicial departments, that control was exercised in Lord Buckinghamshire’s 
time ; and subsequently, to a very great extent indeed, in matters involving great 
principles as well as in matters of detail. A very great proportion of the proceed- 
ings of the Board on this occasion was unofficial. I may here mention that the 
system known by the name of Sir Thomas Munro’s System, was the work of the 
Board, and in many parts of it was opposed by the Court. The same observation 
applies to many matters concerning the revival or maintenance of ijncient native 
institutions, and the employment of natives in public functions. I mention these 
circumstances without giving any opinion upon the propriety of the Board’s conduct 
in these respects, and only to show the very great share which the Board has 
actually had in the Government of India. 

293. You said there was a difference of opinion between the Court of Directors 
and the Bourd of Control, on the subject of the employment of natives ; was it 
the Directors or the Board of Control who were most favourable to the employ- 
ment of the natives r — The Board of Control, most decidedly ; as in the case 
of the introduction of the Puncbayet, or native juries. Resuming my observations 
on the interference of the Board, I would say, that a very great part of thfe 
arrangements concerning the Indian army, its formation, and the allowances to the 
officers and men, lias been the work of the Board ; and I think it right to take 
this opportunity of saying, with the permission of the Committee, that it is 
extremely unfair to visit upon the Court of Directors aj\ the offences against 
the feelings or interests of the Indian army, of which complaint has been made 
of late years ; for all this the Board are ultimately responsible, and they have 
acted in some particulars with, ami in others without, the approbation of the 
Court. In political matters I have already said the Board originates the most im- 
portant despatches, but upon some of the matters which have ribt been reserved 
by tbe secret^ department, but have been treated by the whole Court in the 
political department, the Board has taken a very great* part, and has frequently 
been at issue with the Court. As one instance only, I will mention the question 
of encouragiug or not encouraging native princes to maintain troops, disciplined 
in the European mode, I only mention this as it occurs to me, being an im- 
portant point ; but the occasions are very numerous in which the Board has 
' interfered. 
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interfered. 1 * ! wish the Gpmmittee to understand that, while I endeavour to impress miscellaneous 

upon them thd extent arid importance of the functions performed by the Hoard, 

because that is the pointto which the questions put to me are directed, I should >7 1'tbruarv i8;»*. 
be verjj sorry that if should be collected 'from my testimony, that the Court of i{h~h () „ 
Directors was-, during my experience, either inefficient or mistaken in its views. On ;• r”c 0 , n 
the contrary, some of the Directors, and most of their servants, have shown very m.i-. 
great diligence and ability ; and I by no means maintain that w here the Court and the 
Beard have differed, the Board was always in the right. I believe that neither body, 
as at present constituted and assisted, would have well administered the functions 
imposed upon the two, if cither had been without the assistance of the other. 

294. During the period that you were at the India Board, did any material change 
take place as to the mode of transacting business within that department ? — A very 
material change had taken place a few years before I was appointed. In the year 
*807, the clerks of the India Board were divided into departments corresponding 
with the departments of the India House, and it was the duty of the head of each 
department to make himself perfect master of all matters connected therewith, and 
to report upon every paragraph sent from the India House in his department. 

1 believe that the Committee has already before them some details on the subject ; 
my object is to inform them that this arrangement only began about the year 1807. 

I have reason to believe, from information from persons who were in office before 
me, and particularly from one most efficient and valued individual, whose name has 
been often mentioned in the House of Commons, and who is now dead, Mr. Gum- 
ming, that previously to this arrangement of 1 807, the functions of the Board were 
performed in a much less satisfactory manner, and that neither the president nor the 
members, still less the permanent officers of the Board, had any detailed know- 
ledge of what was going on in the several departments in India, or took anv con- 
cern in matters which* did not excite the attention of Parliament or the public. 

The departmental reports, in my time, were made in the first instance to me, 
and I believe I may say, that from about a twelvemonth after my appointment, 

I continued to inspect and advise upon all matters arising in all the departments, 
ilntil about one or perhaps two years before I quitted the office, when 1 found it 
absolutely impossible with safety, to my eyesight to work as I had worked. I doubt 
whether one secretary can perform the duties of all the departments. I ought to 
say, that during the period to which I refer, we had some very efficient commis- 
sioners. As they were* pot all equally efficient, the Committee will probably excuse 
me from mentioning names; but in reference to the course of business, I should 
say that the departmental reports, with those of the secretary upon them, sometimes 
went direct to the president, and sometimes to one of the commissioners. The 
commissioners, generally speaking, took respectively particular branches of business ; 
and although I 'a\n not prepared to say that the arrangements of the office and of 
the business between the president, the commissioners and the secretary, was the 
best that could be devisee^ I do think it my duty to say that most efficient* and 
valuable services have been performed by the several commissioners. 

295. Aqpording to the constitution of the India House, the whole of the more 
important and political business is conducted, is it not, through the Committee ot 
Correspondence ? — So I believe. 

e.i. — VI. g 29 6. Are 
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296. Are you aware how the selection is made of Directors who sit upon that 

committee? — They are selected entirely by seniority, excepting that the chair- 
man and deputy-chairman are upon that and all other committees ; the other 
members of the committee are chosen by seniority. f 

297. May it not therefore happen that men of the greatest experience -and 
ability in the direction, may never arrive at a participation in the more serious 
administration of the affairs ? — It frequently so happens; gentlemen who. .come 
from India, having been in high situations, such ae members of council, seldom 
can return until they have attained an age which makes it at least very doubtful 
whether they will attain to the Committee of Correspondence during their lives, 
or during the period of their efficiency. 

298. It appears that the Court has no concern in originating the more important 
portion of the political correspondence with India ; what practical advantage has 
appeared to you to result from their possessing a power of originating thep 
despatches in all other cases? — The Court of Directors certainly do possess 
a detailed knowledge upon some points, which the Board, as at present constituted 
and with its present establishment, does not possess ; and I do not conceive that the 
Board would at once he competent, without further arrangement, to originate any 
but the more important despatches referring to general principles and higher 
subjects of government. 

299. Has the existence of these co-ordinate authorities, in their several relations 
to each other, tended, in your opinion, to promote the despatch of the public 
business of India, or otherwise ? — To retard it in a most extraordinary degree, 
ana in retarding it to make the whole more unsatisfactory. The length of time 
that elapses between an occurrence in India, which is the subject of a de?patch, 
and the receipt in India of the opinion of the home authorities thereupon, is 
necessarily very considerable under any circumstances. Some not inconsiderable 
time must be taken up in England, in preparing the answer to the despatches, but 
the time is increased in an immense proportion, by the necessity of every despatch 
going through the two establishments, and being in many cases the subject of 
lengthened controversy between them. The consequence is, that by the time of thS 
despatch’s arrival in India, very often circumstances have really changed, or if they 
hove not, there arc sufficiently plausible grounds for the Indian government alleging 
that they ha.ve, so as to furnish an excuse for not complying with the instructions, 
if they are unpalatable ; and then comes another reference home, that occasions 
a similar delay, and when the instruction gets out a second time, of course the 
chances are very much greater that there has been a substantial alteiMioq in the 
circumstances to which they were intended to apply. 

300. Have you not known instances in which the delay occasioned by the 
circumstances you mention, has extended even to several years ?~*-Certainly, upon 
many very important points. I should say upon this, that there is sometimes very 
unpardonable delay in India in answering the despatches, and these two evils 
aggravate each other. 

301. Was the subject of these despatches of a pressing nature, pr involving 
a general view of policy ? — Unquestionably, the despatches Respecting which there 
has been the greatest delay, were despatches relating to general views of policy ; 

but 
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but I should make the s^rne remark to many cases of u much more pressing nature. 
I have no doubt that the immense length to which the despatches both from J/idia 
and to India are habitually extended, and the great voluminousness, almost pro- 
verbial, of all Indian writings, has been a very pregnant cause of the delay and 
inconvenience that has occurred. 

302. Is not the delay that you have mentioned an evil of such magnitude as to 
call, in your opinion, for an alteration in the system of the two authorities as at 
pffesent constituted? — It is perhaps difficult to answer that question without 
giving something of an opinion as to the propriety of continuing the government in 
the hands of the Company, a point upon which I am sure the Committee will allow 
me to reserve my opinion to be stated in my capacity of a Member of Parliament ; 
but I have no hesitation, with that reservation, in saying, that I conceive that the 
government of India, in all its branches, might be conducted by one body or by two 
todies, having a very different relation to each other from that which now exists 
between the Court and the Board, with much greater facility, and much greater 
advantage of every kind ; but I am not aware, that supposing the administration of 
the government to continue in the hands of the Company, any very material 
alteration can be made in the present system, as it applies to the powers of the 
Court and Board. Some anomalies might be corrected, no doubt, but so long as 
the Company shall be in India, and ostensibly the executive governors, I am not 
prepared to say that their powers could be materially diminished ; and it they are 
not diminished, I do not see any way to a remedy of the inconveniences to which 
I have referred, T beg, however, that the answers I may give on these points may 
he taken as not committing me to any decided opinion on the subject. 

303. When, therefore, you stated to the Committee you conceived that neither the 
Court of Directors, as at present constituted, nor the Board of Commissioners, as 
at present constituted, could separately have efficiently conducted the government, 
you did not mean the Committee to understand, that, by an alteration and adaptation 
of their several powers and authorities, an efficient government might not be 
comprised r — I do mean to say, that it is my opinion that one body might he formed 
to conduct the government of India. If that body were formed upon the present 
Board, 1 do not know that it would he necessary to do much more than to give it 
(it might be done in various ways) the assistance of some practical Indian 
functionaries, and in the first instance certainly, some ol those who hat! taken a P a1 *- 
in Indian administration at home. 

304. You have stated that one of the things that would be necessary, in case ot 
throwing tilt whole charge of the Indian government on the Board, would be to have 
some of its members acquainted with the afiairsot India personally ; do you not 
also think it would be right to have some ol its members more permanently 
attached to the* Board than is the case at present ? — 1 believe I did not state that 
any of the members of the Board should he practical Indians ; < I thought it 
jnecessary that they should have the assistance ol some practical men. I have no 
hesitation in saying it would be desirable that some persons of higher authoiity 
than the q^sistant secretary, who is now the senior permanent officer, should be 
permanently established at the India Board. I will however take the liberty 01 
saying, from considerable experience, that in my opinion the advantage 01 per- 
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miscellaneous. manent officers, in a particular department, is very greatly joverrated. Unqucstion- 
— ably, in an Indian department it is tnore necessary than in any other, in consequence 

17 e bruary 1839, 0 f the very peculiar nature of the duties performed ; but I speak from observation, 
night Hon. ^ may almost say, consciousness, when I say, that unless a public officer has 
/ ■ V. Court man, promotion to look to, and the gratification of an ambition which only belongs to 
aj.p. a political man, he will not, fora very considerable time, perform the duties 
ot any office with the zeal as well as diligence that is required, 

305. In whom is vested at present the power of 'egislating locally for India?* 1 — 
By the Governor General and Council at Calcutta, and the other two governors in 
their respective provinces; the Governor General and Council having an authority 
over the others. 

30b. Has any alteration in the system of the councils ever appeared to you 
likely to lead either to the better government of India locally, or to the diminution 
of the pressure of business at home ? — I cannot satisfactorily answer that question ,« 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the mode of transacting business in the 
councils in India, nor have I given that attention to the subject which would 
enable me to do so, 

307. One of the great difficulties with which the Legislature had to contend in 
constituting the present home government of India, was, I apprehend, the distri- 
bution of the patronage, was it not ? — I apprehend so. 

308. Will you state to the Committee how the patronage of India is at present 
divided ; what portion of it is vested in the Crown, what portion of it is exercised 
by the Court of Directors, and what portion by the local government in India? — 
The Crown has no concern in the patronage of any Indian functionaries who are 
under the superintendence of the Company, except in the way I already alluded to, 
approving the appointments of the governors and commandcrs-in-ehief. The Crown 
has the appointment of the judges and of the bishops, and of coarse of the com- 
manders-in-chief, and all other officers of its own army ; the whole patronage of 
all other appointments, from that of Governor General, subject to the veto I have 
described, to that of the lowest writer or cadet, is in the hands of the Court and 
its governments. The Court appoints from home, besides the governors, the mem- 
bers in council, which are the highest appointments, and it appoints also to writer- 
ships and cadetships ; the intermediate appointments, generally speaking, are in 
the hands of,.the local government, subject to certain rules and restrictions imposed 
by the Act ot Parliament, which prevents a person from .holding offices, having 
a given amount ot salary, until he shall have served a given numbers of years in 
India. 

309. A 011 have enumerated the situations of Governor General of India and 
the Governors ot the other provinces, as a part of the patronage of the Court of 
Directors, subject to a veto on the part of the CrowrS; practically Speaking, is not 
the reverse th^ case : have not the appointments been made subsequently by the 
Crown, subject to the rare instance of a veto on the part of the Government?' — , 
I should say, certainly, that the Crown has had the larger share in most of these 
appointments; I am not sure whether the expression “rare” does not, convey too 
slight an idea of the part the Company has had. So far as my experience goes, 
appointments took place very rarely indeed without much communication, and 

generally 
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generally a compromise between the President of the Board of Control and the 
Chairmen of the East-India Company. This sort of thing has happened: the 
Court have consented to a particular appointment to one Presidency, on the pro- 
mise thejt they shall have one of their own servants appointed to another. 

3 t-o. The patronage, then, of individual Directors would appear to be confined 
to that of writers, cadets and assistant-surgeons ?— -I believe so. 

31L It is only from the writers so sent out by individual Directors that the 
• Governor General, and Governors of the Presidencies in India, are enabled to 
select servants to fill the highest public functions in India? — Certainly. 

312. Do you happen to know what is the qualification required of writers so sent 
out? — At this moment I do not recollect what the qualification is, or even what it 
was when I left the Board. The Committee is aware that, by the last Charter Act, 
allf persons are required to spend four terms in the college ; that has since been 
repealed or suspended, and some of the persons going out undergo an examination 
in London. I believe that the test to which these writers are subjected is not so 
severe as that to which they arc subjected at the college. Though I do not recol- 
lect the exact terms of the test, I do remember that it was my opinion, an opinion 
ineffectually urged at the time, that the test established when this act of suspension 
took effect, was not the most judicious. I remember particularly that a certain pro- 
ficiency in mathematics was required : many young men who had gone through 
a school with tolerable credit, and had become as good classical scholars as hoys of 
iff or 17 generally arc, were totally ignorant of mathematics when they began to 
study for their examination ; in the time allowed, they could only acquire just as 
much of that science as would enable them to pass, and I believe that what they 
acquired was at the expense of time that would have been much better employed ; 
it docs not carry them on far enough to he of any use, and is afterwards generally 
entirely neglected. I ‘know that it was the opinion of many of those concerned, 
that the time employed in mathematics might have been very much better employed 
in learning the elements of some of the Indian languages, or even in general 
literalfire. 

* .313- From your experience of the character of the Indian servants, what is your 
estimate of their general capacity, diligence and public qualities; those from 
w hom the Governors are to select the different functionaries of the Indian empire ? 
— That is a very difficult question indeed to answer, because it is a^eiuark that 
almost every person ha'§ made who has been concerned in Indian affairs, that 
gentlemen who, when you icad their writings, appear to be extremely sensible 
and well-informed men, quite fail w hen you come in contact with them in England. 
It would be injustice not to say that there is a very great proportion of intelligence 
and diligence, und zeal anil knowledge among the Indian functionaries, but 
I feel myself bound to say ihat the character of superiority which 1ms been 
constantly given to them, is not warranted by what i have observed. 

, 314. Vou have referred to the proverbial voluminousness of Indian despatches, 
anil said that you find the character of Indian functionaries, estimated by their 
writings, wpuld be higher than what might he estimated from personal observation ; 
does not a proverbial volurninousness necessarily attach to a correspondence 
conducted at the distance of half the globe, where, if anything is omitted, you 

have 
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have to retrace thousands of miles to supply the omission ; and does not a great 
part of the business necessarily consist of despatches carried on between the 
different presidencies ? — That is unquestionably true ; but a grgat portion of the 
voluminous proceedings to which I refer, consists of general disquisitions, and 
observations upon general principles, sometimes extremely obvious and almost trifling, 
which cannot in any way tend to inform the authorities to whom such writings 
are addressed. 

315. Do you conceive that the nomination of individual Directors is the best ' 
mode of securing to the public a fund of public functionaries competent to 
the discharge of the very high duties which devolve upon the Company’s servants 
in India ? — I think not. 


316. Does it not appear to you that some mode, by public competition, might 
be resorted to, for the better securing such knowledge?— If I were to arrange 
ad libitum the Indian patronage, I rather think that 1 should establish almost 
every possible variety of method of selection, and certainly that to which the 
question refers among the others. 

317. You are acquainted with the institution at Ilailcybury, and the East-India 
college at Calcutta ; are you aware how far these two institutions for the 
education of the civil service of the Company, have or have not answered the 
objects proposed ? — With respect to the college at Calcutta, I know very little ; 
but I never heard much good of it. As to the college at Haileybury, it is a matter 
of great controversy ; but I am bound to say that the tendency of the despatches 
which I have read from India, up to the period of my quitting office, was to 
establish a superiority in the persons who had been at the college over those who 
had gone to India belore the college was established. Whether the writers from 
the college now preserve their superiority over the writers who go out under the 
new Bill, without having passed the college, I really do not kfoow. 

318. Do any insuperable obstacles present themselves to your mind as to the 
possibility of separating the commercial and political functions of the Court of 
Directors ? — I am clearly of opinion that the separation may be carried furtlrer . 
than it has been carried by the Act of 1813. 1 do not think there is now, with 
respect to the operations subsequent to 1814, any very material confusion ; but I am 
satisfied that the separation might be carried further, and with the leave of the 
Committee I will mention a suggestion that occurred to me, and which I made to 
the Board some years ago. I conceive that the most effectual way of marking the 
distinction between the political and the commercial characters of the Company 
would be this : to take from the government in India all concern with^coimnerce, 
which would therefore no longer be the subject of correspondence between the 
Court ol Directors and the Government. I would have the Boards of Trade at 
the several Presidencies, the agents and correspondents of the /Company in its 
commercial capacity. The Board of Trade of course cannot issue'regulations having 
the effect of law ; it would therefore be impossible that^ny enactment giving art 
advantage to the Company could find its way, as has been supposed to be the case, 
into a Government Regulation. The Board of Trade would stand 19 the same 
position as to the Court of Directors, as the agent of any private merchant stands in 

to him ; under this arrangement it would not even be necessary for the Board to 
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see the commercial despatches. The Board of Trade would have no further MiscKixA^Eoes 

authority over the subordinate functionaries in India than a mercantile man lias 

over his subordinate agents. ' 17 lYimiaiy 

319. Do you mean that the subordinate agents now employed in India in the iti^hTTiou. 

commercial department could or could not continue to be appointed by tlie existing t. i‘. n t:,>uit,n,w. 
authority, whether at home or from the local government, in their respective » >■■ 

Presidencies, or do you mean they should be appointed in any degree by the new 

Bfcard of Trade ? — It would not be a new Board ; but I do not apprehend tlmi that is 
a matter of importance ; the Court of Directors would make such arrangements in 
that respect as they might think best; at present a commercial functionary is quite 
taken out of the control of the Board at home ; so much so, that in my time the 
Board declined to interfere, though very strongly urged to it by the parties, in the case 
of a question of rank, or of a person charged with malversation, that arose in one of 
the commercial offices; although applied to, the Board conceived they had no 
power, and declined interfering. 

320. You stated that the Board has by law' no share in the distribution of 
India patronage ? — Certainly. 

321. Has not some share in the patronage of the writerships and cadetships 
been given to it by an arrangement with the Court of Directors? — Such an 
arrangement certainly has existed for many years, perhaps always. I have under- 
stood, that at the first formation of the Board, questions did occasionally occur 
between the President and the Court, as to a participation of the President in the 
patronage. It vvas natural that he should occasionally wish to have some appoint- 
ments in his own gift, and it was thought on all hands, that it would be a better 
arrangement, that a given proportion of each sort of patronage should be assigned 
to the President as a matter of coutse. It is not certainly in law his absolute 
right, but it has become almost so, and therefore that arrangement naturally avoids 
the interference of questions of patronage, in the discussions between the Chairs and 
the Board, which otherwise might be very inconvenient. For instance, it would he 
extremely objectionable that the Court should he tempted to withhold one or more 
wT-iterships from the President, according to the mode in which he might happen to 
treat them ; all that evil is avoided by the present arrangement, which only gives to 
the President a moderate share oT the patronage. 

322. Do you know' what the share is? — The share is equal to the share ot 
one of the Chairs; thd t share of one of the Chairs is equal to two shares oi a 
Director. 

3 2 3 *. The Commissioners and Secretary have no share ? — I am sorry to say, none. 

324. Do you think it would he possible to appoint a Board in India to have the 
appointment of w'ritcrs ; for example, the Governor, tw'o members of the Council, 
and two or threemf the principal servants ; the writerships to be given by public 
examination before them ?*— I do not see how the appointments could take place in 
India; there are no persons from whom to select them ; there is no public in India 
from which you could take young men for writers ; any public competition must be 
exercised hqre in England. 

325. But if this plan was adopted, it would be necessary that those who intended 
to be candidates for the office of writer should go out to India, and there complete 
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such an education as would qualify them for the office, jt The acquirement Of the 
languages of India must be much more easily made in that country than in tills P-* 1 - 
Ycs i but I apprehend in that case, such a host of candidates would go out, asto 
supply probably half a dozen for each writership ; the five unsuccessful ones would 
be left in a most deplorable condition, having incurred great expenses, and having 
no means of getting a livelihood. 

326. Do not any other modes suggest themselves to your mind, by which the 
writers might be appointed more beneficially than at present with a view to ‘the 
public interest, and at the same time without making the addition of the patronage 
to the Government ? — That question divides itself into two branches. As to the 
first, the appointment of writers more beneficially to the public interest, I wish to 
explain, that when I answered some time ago the question put to me as to the 
appointment by the Court of Directors, I had in view not so much the inferiority 
of the persons appointed by the Directors to the writers who might be appointed 
on competition, for I conceive that no competition could take place which would 
really bring to the test the capacity of any individual for the office to which he was 
appointed in India. The evil sometimes appears to ine to arise from, :$he function- 
aries in India being too much of one sort; at the same time, I am not at all aware 
that this could be remedied without producing greater evils. I mean, that I am not 
aware that it could be possible to infuse into the Indian service the benefit, which 
it is almost universally allowed is felt in the army and navy, of the apparently par- 
tial and accelerated promotion of individuals favoured by birth or fortune. I be- 
lieve that something of that sort would produce advantage in the Indian service; 
but on the other hand, I am not prepared to say that it would not be attended with 
more than corresponding disadvantages. I conceive that, besides public competi- 
tion, a new arrangement of the patronage might introduce writerships and cadet- 
ships as the most appropriate and the most acceptable reward to civil or military 
officers who had distinguished themselves. I apprehend that even if economy 
were to be considered, there are many cases in which such an appointment would 
stand in the place of a not immaterial portion of salary or allowance; but ‘at all 
events, it strikes me as a most appropriate reward, and although it certainly ought 
not to he carried too far, so as to make Indian appointments hereditary, I conceive 
that it ought to be adopted to a certain degree. V’T'il.h respect to the first appoint- 
ment to India generally, I have observed, that as no scheme contemplates an abso- 
lute appointment, I mean no appointment independent of $6me previous examina- 
tion, these appointments might be given to |)ersons holding particular situations, 
without in any degree increasing the patronage of the Government, on whiclj point, 
whenever any question of Indian government has been considered, there lias been 
so much natural jealousy. 1 mean, for instance, supposing tiiere is public competi- 
tion to a certain degree, appointments by way of reward, and perhaps some ap- 
pointments given to public schools or institutions. If these did - not supply all the 
writers or cadets that might be necessary, the patronage might be given in rotation 
to one or more of very many bodies that might be named. Cities might have a pro- 
portion. Even such functionaries as sheriffs of counties, privy councillors, a body 
mixed up of all parties, among whom the patronage would come round so very 
rarely as to put any probable influence quite out of the question. I mean this not 
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r ^ ;jW>ratae|dmg any particular choice, but to show*ttat it does not miscellaneous. 
^follow that the patronage being taken out of the hands of tfee Ootrtpjmy 
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ilast answer has referred to various modes of removing the jealousy that 
•from the transfer, of the patronage now possessed by the East Ipdia 
the Crown or its ministers, Are you aware what is the consideration 
emen to devote their time to the service of the East India Com* 
hurt of Directors. la it their saiary or any other emolument P 
i^jidediy the patronage is a very leading inducement; but the case con- 
la ted in my answer is a case in which the Court of Directors is supposed to be 
abolished. My object was to show that if the Legislature is determined to transfer 
the adminiatration of India from tlie Company to the Crow u (a point upon w hich, 

£*beg><to be understood, I give no sort of opinion), the patronage which has been 
•tqjposed j^lprto.to be a great obstacle to such an arrangement need' not be any 


nbt the consequence of such a transfer be, that the future govera- 
Ui have no choice of those of its servants whom it might, distribute 

ft! branches of Indian administration ?— I do not know that in any 

j[j^ : ip^(jp«en, I hava referred to that point at all. According to my view, if 
su4* a place, no sort of alteration could be made as to the distribu- 


nage in India, qr any appointments between that of Governor- 
iter; except that I do conceive that the memberships of council, 
by the Directors, might, in that case, be filled by the Government 
subject to some restrictions as the Act now provide#, or any 
be thought better. The only new patronage the Government 
otild be this : the absolute appointment to the governorships instead 
.share they now have ; and the appointment to the memberships of 
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have you held that office*— ^About 1 8 months. 

,, ,3'3|^^PiU;^dtescribawhat-is the nature of it ?— The Examiner is the supeir- 
intendenfof tho office. in which the Political, Revenue* Judicial and Miscellaneous 
branches of: tim cxnrtw^ndence with India are carried on. . : 5 

, 33WrIfis ; :io i toen8itere then of the office of One bf the principal secretaries? 
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them, all transmitted to the Court. W hen those letters of .fee Government arrivo 
at, .fee jndiia House, they are laifl before the , Court of Dice^rfy, ffedj j/read either 
short or at; length, as the, importance of the subjectmay seemtorequire, Abstracts 
of them are afterwards made* paragraph by, paragrflph*,aiCopy o£.*H«chd 8 wiift‘ i P 
the. hands of each Director, and afterwards they re recorded in hopks« as < soon as 
the documents to which they relate have all arrived, or as sopn asfee progressof 
fee. correspondence will permit; those letters. ana. talfep Jnfeapd.fer, $ ;drftffe 

of replies are prepared. The correspondence with fee 8ubor%afe> . officers, in 
India referred to in. the letters, that is, the papers relating to the subjects treated 
of in the several paragraphs, are taken out of the . books m wbife.feey arp eent 
home, feat is, are copied afresh, and done up in volumes, ^greater or smaller 
according to the amount belonging to each of the subjects. , Xhese volumcs are, 
at fee India House, called collections,; they are read aq4^e«aifep<>fe s |^fee}.p^<^. 
who prepares the draft : the letter is answered paragraph by paragraph, the para-^ 
graphs punabered and fee draft so prepared under the direction oft fee Cfeferaian 
and; Deputy Chairman, and approved by them*, would in fee r^lar ewrsp bp 
submitted to the Committee of Correspondence, to be approved oi* altered, by 
feem, and after being approved and passed by. them would go before the Court of 
Directors. After it has passed the Court of Directors, it then goes to the Board 
of Commissioners, who are empowered to make any alterations, but, required to 
return it within a limited time, and with reasons assigned for fee alterations they may 
have made. Experience, however, suggested the convenience of an intermediate 
step, which I believe has been ox plaiued to the Cpoufettpe already. In tbe com- 
inunications which take place between the Chairibaq, Deputy Chairman, and fee 
President of, the Board respecting the business in progress, it has grown intp 
a practice to communicate drafts when prepared to fee- Board. This is called 
“ previous communication,” and generally it is in those previous communications 
that the principal alterations thought expedient by, fee Board are made, sTfte drafts, 
altered or not altered, are returned to the Chairman, because not having yiet been 
before the Committee, of Correspondence, they are- hU, and not fee Committee’s 
drafts. He approves, or does not approve, of the alteration^. feat havebeen 
made at the Board, and alters or leaves feem,it»feev.may think 'AffeP 

he, has agreed upon what fee draft shall , finally he^it. then pi'oce^dsi fefauebfeg 
poiniftitfee of; Qorcefppudenee, add fee'.dCbu rfc and ^'affeF.wafe^fev-fee^la^ 
officially, in the manner Lpreviomdy mpafewtefe ,,, 
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instance, ahd,aCcordthgtb theStibject, ate distributed to the different departments. 

’ THOse’ iri the political, ^eVfeiiue, judicial, addf^geneml departtients come to the 
Examiner ; those in the military, go to the Military Secretary ; and those relating 
to finance, to the Auditor* '■'* ' "■■■■•' f ' ! ’ ' • 

336. Will you State td the Committee what is the construction of the local go- 
vernments and councils at the several presidencies in India?-— There are three pre- 
sidencies, the Bengal, the Madras, and the Bombay presidency; and the consti- 
tution of the Cduticu is the Same in all. There is the president, two civil members, 
and the commander-in-chief, at each of the presidencies. The president and 
council in Behgal have a superintending authority over the other two presidencies, 
and the pOwCr of giving peremptory directions. 

337. Do you mean to say that this authority would extend to supersede any act 
done by a Governor artd Council of a subordinate presidency ? — Yes. 

338: The Governor General is himself a member of the council of Fort William? 
—He is a part of'the local government; he and his council have the local govern- 
ment of the presidency, and in addition to that a power of control and supervision 
over the other presidencies; 

339. Does riot the authority of the Governor General in Council supersede that 
of all the rest of the council, in case of a difference of opinion ? — The Governor 
General may act on Iris own responsibility in opposition to his council. The 
Governor General in Council can send orders to the governments of the subor- 
dinate presidencies as to any officer within his own presidency ; and when, the 
Governor General repairs in person to any of the subordinate presidencies he pre- 
• sijflgp fn the council, takes precedence of the president as a matter of course. 

’ 340. Have the Governors of the local presidencies the same degree of authority ; 
does their single vote counter bajance that of the members of the council? — Yes; 
they may act upon their own responsibility in any case in Which they differ from 
the council. t . 

341. Has it appeared to you from your experience in fndiari affairs, that any 
public inconvenience has arisen in Bengal from the union Of the details of the 
government* conducted by the Governor in Council with his gefteral and supreme 
control as Governor General ?■ — It has long appeared to me that the two classes of 
duties are, to a very great degree, incompatible. This, I think, is apparent, from 
considering whdtthe business'of the controlling and superintending authority realty 
is. I consider it as dividing itself into two parts. One I shOuld call its legislative 
tiutieSj'thd making of laws to govern and regulate everything throughout thfe whole 
country ; v ffie*bthei i iW duties of supervision and control over e^ery ibstiWiSpb hnd 
functionary*!!! India. But the detad of business in the IpCat adrrtiriistVatiori of such 
a tdfiritory'Snd jtObolSlioh al that brider the presiddnt^;‘bf ! l i )i^'Wttl^fti(>',‘ll8 enough 
to abimrb the Wh^ atwehtibn "Of the authority to Which it is confided. 
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cases ; so that the other presidencies have, in their ordinary business, proceeded’vefy 
mo^''Wf^idh^fe'a , flt'rdF; add hV regard* to thd iatvV^ :< 2is 

the ^dhfrhlfittg^bo^^'ahd 1 the administrative is; by the 

supposition, lib icaotroi at 'tM. T 1 '’’ ' "'' ' : * •' *» lrU> •******•• '"rt.HMina t» • - ’*•■•! j 

* l 34^. By what agency #©Uid thebufslness of thtPgenelral t^*rdi^h ,, <^^h'Opkiiori'' 
be Itest conducted P^-Ttih' supreme', by which! rheatt the ; S§pdH^dd^g' ^vem* 
ihent; in Whatever trranhieHt might be toa«at^« 3 sigd<iv thft isirtefstent 

plan of a Governor and Council, or upon auv other plan/ 'Jhouhf ^dti%i'iny opinion, 
he loaded with the details of a ! Iddal •' ' life wholly 
exempt froiO the dhtites : of local administration, and hOvO for IW'sd}fl J bO«iness the 
task Of legislating for the whole empire, and performing the business of general 
Control Whd supervision: 1,1 '* 1 «' •••• '■'” •■••* •"- .*• •'•& * * * m »'«•* * •:•' 

•^43. Suppose the Governor General of India, in room Of the existing governors 
of the sever# presidencies, had a certain OOiOber ‘of lieoteibawtsgeiverihotis ap- 
pointed udder bins, who should communicate With him, arnNhat tile? correspon- 
dence betwefefr the home authorities and the 1 ndtan authorities Bhouid be conducted 


entirely through the Governor General, do you apprehend that a grOat^ diminution 
might be’ made of die present very voluminous correspondency and that without 
detriment to the public interest r^ I think that' would’ be Ofve of thead vantages, 
and a very materia! advantage, of the arrangement Which Ihave just spoken 1 of. 
la this 'base if would not be necessary, as it is at present, t© carry On a correspon- 
dence in detail with three several presidencies. It appears tome that the corres- 
pondence in detail with the several presidencies Would be managed in India be- 
tween the supreme government and those presidencies;' whether three or more. 
Were this the case, und the oorfespondetree of the preaidendes were with the 
supreme government, the correspondence of ! tbe home authorities would be con- 
fined to correspondence with the supreme govertttnertt, l Bntkio this way Uiere would 
no doubt be a most material reduction in the amount:* Beside the general improve- 
ment of the business of government, by ah improved^ contiNjl* 1 it is obvious that 
expense wobid‘be materially diminished, eiiadedt w ohtd - iKrtber necessary to have the 
same sort of establishment, a species of supreme authority, ft govenKn'. council, 
and a com ma n d ef-i n -chi ef for each presidency . l * Ithppears to me that according 
to the suggestion Contained in the question; dtuiffiefer ttbdereome such idesignation 
as that 6f lieuterihnt^;cr«a*nur would be sufficteftt* * mere deputy off the Govern©* 
General 16 Sup^ihtehd'thedbcal adihinishhtNm^hbr in thatc«se'hd&ldho6mH*and«^ 
in-chief, or tlid*i^tp#iib JOfjMihgphfs : 

to fbb 'business to. t hWt ; - 

would, I should%iagttt^ answer' the purpose 1 .' 1 ‘There!' Would tinishd a vCPy'iBsaeml 

reduction 
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more evcntual ivyL ec^uaethere is miscblian bous. 
at aUjtbe^ittssidenciee, from the unavoidable operation ufcircumstance^ aV^asity . ' 
to >. lill i rfa ■ .vagorctuoly *» Fcbruar > *832. 

tHit. lui^e’ Le iia 4 «j 9 tMwasy, .by placing tto$dv©r , , 

ia • gpyprt«)$p»b Another thing also jJamt> ' * ,sy ' 

must suggest itself, tfaat m : fiM4» ; ~c*Wie*th^ 5v|jple army, not being divided into three 
septmajte armies under three separate, auffioiities,, but, under one general system, and 
s8*distributed as to make themost of itj a cGusiderably sinailer amount would 
suffice, 1 ■ >•''•. ( ,iw . m .'/ ,» > .',f f >' ’ u ■ ? 1 v,,;-’, .I' 1 ,.* i',s- . <, , >■ .■ . , ,:, , ,» if , ; 

344. Would notsome such system to your opinion tend to produce % greater 
degree of promptitude,, vigourand unity of action in tlte local governments of 
India? — I cannot but believe that a control exercised on the spot, must be infi- 
nitely more efficient than any control that can possibly be establisired at so great 
a distance as in England. » The perception of anything wrong would be much more 
immediate; as well as much more complete, and the remedy would be much more 
promptly and effectually appfied. ■ ,. . 

34,5. By whottt are the lawsfor the present local government of India framed ? — 

The legislative power, such as it is, resides in the Governor in Council of the several 
presidencies, who make laws under the name of Regulations for their several presi- 
dencies- There never has been any other legislative organ in India than what 
I have now mentioned, each legislating for its own peculiar presidency. The 
subordinate presidencies have in general looked a great deal to tire laws passed in 
Bengal, and it has been one object to frame their Regulations upon the plan: of the 
Bengal Regulations, in which way a certain uniformity of system has been, observed, 
but this is its only source, . Every consideration appears to me to show, that there 
ought to be but one legislative organ for our whole Indian empire, and that such 
organ should by no means he hampered by the calls upon its attention of mere 
matters of detail. The three presidencies are now, with respect to legislation, in 
this unhappy state ; and still further, are in t^eir constitution, strictly speaking, 
entirely administrative, not framed for legislation at ail. In the oi’igiual formation 
of the local governments, there was no intention of their making laws } they had no 
occasion to think of making laws; and when they came to have laws to make, they 
of course found themselves very*upfavourahly circumstanced for the performance 
of such a duty. It is, obvious that with the whole details of the administration of 
Bengal pressing upon the Governor and two Councillors (for, the military member 
of the' Board cart take but a small concern in the passing of general laws) their 
time at)d attention is much too closely occupied with other matters, to be able to 
bestow adequate attention upon the making of laws. It therefore appears to me 
that great importance is to be attached to the recommendation which has come 
from the suprertm government* accompanied with a correspondence between itself 
and d*e#judge» of the supreme court, upon the necessity of instituting a legislative 
council in India; thatiis,*. council, whose business it should be as well to study 
what lawsoughtto bamada, as to make therein the .best possible manner. This 
correspondence,, which extends to considerable length* -and contains many important 
Suggestions,- & before the Gptrasittee. Two great questions i think present them- 
Selm in considering tire subject of a legislative council in India ; first, what is the 
. extent 
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aiiscjku»an»uu8.' extent of foe/power of whfobfooqlddieen 

- — r— — • and, secondly, m tW&«i<^a^tesorga^ .be ocdtafouted HkM 

• 1 Ft ‘ hia,ar .v lg 3** present it is well knownfoatfoeponaroflegbklfonimx^ 

in Indians limited } dia^^^romr 'v^;' -' idNt 

judge e&tbia matter rightly, i ta ppearata me toibe^&p^w j .- foe 
powers Which are wanted j for I suppose it wiU<tw atttwWKk* featthose which «fe 
w anted should be bestowed* I also suppose it will be allowed that such powers as 
am required for the business of government anywhere in* foec- wbrM^ajfo ‘required 
without any limit or restriction fora government so rituated,;frikM»dia circumstances 
of such difficulty as oar government in India. Among these necessary powers is 
emphatically to be named the power of making all such rides and regulations :as 
theGovemment may conceive to be for the benefit, and; reqmred+&rth® ^)od Order 
of the state ; and the power of enforcing obedience to those rules and orders on the 
part of its subjects universally, of all classes and descriptions of pehmits looktng up 
to it for protection. The. anomaly of the ease in India at present* consists in the 
extraordinary circumstance of there being a class of people in the' country, a cfeS* 
in reality of foreigners, not very considerable in pomtof number, butremarkable in 
certain circumstances, and from the power attendant on those -circumstances ; who 
are not subject to the legislative power of the government under which they live; 
who claim exemption from its enactments, and for whom, except in a lew, and these 
inferior instances, the government has no power of ^making laws ■; I allude to the 
Englishmen who are in India. Our habit of looking With indifference upon things 
which we have long seen the same, prevents us from observing tha* extraordinary 
nature of this case ; by putting something of a parallel case, it may he more easily 
understood. If we were to suppose that there were a class* of foreigners in this 
country; « England, to. bind, whom by laws the King in Parliament had no power; 
foreigners spreading themselves in ^11 directions among the people of the country,’ 
but exempt from the jurisdiction of our tribunals, and claiming to owe no obedience 
hut to a single court belonging to their: ow*n sovereign, * whom they speak of anil 
represent as far* superior to ours ; further, if we were to suppose that this single 
court of theirs were seated in the metropolis,: so .that Englishmen Ootid have no 
redress for any injury sustained at tlie hand of Siese foreignere, except by coming 
up to the metropolis to sue them in their owm court foal fopse foreigners moreover 
from their peculiar circumstances, carry with them -such (power that the subjects of 
the King of England are in perpetual dread of them, afraid* of applying «for redress 
jigainst anything they do ; and if to the above supposition we wefe to add that 
this same court of their sovereign, not ours, placed :4tt our metropolis, should ex* 
clusively have thepower of administering justke to the whole of fob Inhabitants of 
our metropolis^ that the inhabitants of our nrnfedjpolss^sbouki have mo access to 
justice but tli rough this. single court; while the Govcrmnent itself, King Siid Fdrttft* 
inent, should have no ^i |mwer'^of-mftking.;.anyMlavys , :^te v "hi<K^«^thd^mhah«mit» , '»bf''’tiie . 
metropolis, bufcancordingto foe pleastifo>of those eaanrid '-Aveif g£i A 
be a parallel fosiwjeaae.H»ri^«ew<iMaMb in Ihdia^atid seflam-d* 
no words to prove its incompatibility withgood -government. r 1 ‘can hariily^aMici*: 

pate 
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of the £fort;^ that ^ege^c»Kaot::feei:good4 government in 

su^ecte of tb«^g©v^men%,tiii«st>orfion aauveilasevery .other. . , 

,v34&r%Wbat increased exteM o^legislative |}ower shoqldyaa . consider ■ expedient 1 
or:' < nffloesi»a^^^Itv<mppexm^.to5!meL,:.ttet;!:the*»'«lttiuWv^be''i , K)i.'Hmit:'tO' the power of 
legislation in India. tn4he; tomb of Sheorgan 1 speak of, except that the exercise of 
' tHw jtoeter skndd .be •■ ew d wri ithyriwfce Barliament ; that -the* 

Government in India shouM have the perfect power of making lows to bind the 
people in India erf every class and description, bat that means should be found of 
bringing the exercise of this power completely under the control of the legislature 
ftt borne. rWf's'^'X ■ v ■' ,* . sftV'i'" >. ( ■. k tv ,v v 1 v^',. ^vr ■ 'i> >■ 1 vli 1 n*. , ■ } 

^47* In the actual state of society in India, from what constituent body could 
such legislative councils, in your opinion, be provided ? — That is the second of the 
great points > which I have mentioned as demanding consideration, under this head ; 
I mean, the-modeof forming- the legislative councils. I am willing to state the ideas 
which have occurred to me, but I have not so meditated upon the subject as to 

have a matured opiaiom ^ < w. 

348, Was not tbe great abject in view, in the papers to which you have referred 
as toeing already before the Committee, to unite the judges with the existing 
council iM*Tfaat* was the plan thought of in India; hut it appears to me that it is 
liable tp serious objections. I shall state first, what has suggested itself to me as 
the best mpde of constituting the legislative organ ; and then mention what 1 think 
are substantial objections to the schehie which has been thought of in India. In 
composing a legislative organ in India, two objects are to be kept it) view. The 
one is, the requisite knowledge ; ithc other is, adequate motives for fidelity ,*■ by 
fidelity, meaning not only -honesty, -but diligence also, in the execution of the trust. 
With respect to knowledge, the. different kinds of knowledge requisite for legislating 
in India, are such as cannot be hoped for in one mam Bat. it appears to ms that 
tire organ should consist of as small a number of arsons as offer a reasonable 
pfospect of their having all the requisite kinds of knowledge among therm For this 
purpose - on©' of them' should be a 'person well acquainted with the laws of 
England* *0 that everything done may have that accordance with the laws of 
England, which laws, made for a different country, and toy no means intended to be 
the, same- with the laws’pf England*, should yet have with thelaws of the supreme 
state, so as ndt to run counter to them, and to* avoid all unnecessary collision. That 
species of knowledge seems to me to be required, and onlytdbe found in a 
professional person. - It has also appeared tome that with this person ought to he 
joined*' at least one of the most experienced of: the Company’s servants \ one not 
only conversant with the details and business of the government,, but who. has as 
perfect a knowledge as possible of the native character, and the local pircumstances. 
For those qualifier -perhaps, more than individual might be required ; or. it 
might be thought expedient that a person from ' each- presidency should :be taken. 
’ l have iaisp; thought^ttat^ for. the sake afdocal knowledge and for certain other 
coasideratbi^*; a nattae,? of - tine hipest character and qualifioafions thahcould be 
found, fright be joined in this legislative body with advantage* d see that the Chief 
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that Iunderstondoftbe native character t »tOi think jadiei- 

ously cbOseft, mightbeuseful in supgMting tkiBg»l»bely to ^af» a Ettrepeaa, ftBd 
in preventing rules which? might run counter to .>■ the ^£ee$i|^gni 'f ^without 
his being found troublesome by pertinacity in his own ofmiw, coihirfianc^ I tliink v 
would hr more likely to be the general . baubek'-vet^ ^ 

constituent parts, the English lawyer, the Company Vserwaatior aemnts* and tie 
native, ?T think it is indispensable to add a 'man'cep^^f,of' ! hi'ingi«g < -*h'ttshe> : greal 5 
work the aid of general principles ; 1 mean, in short, a person thoroughly versed in 
the philosophy of man and of government. With these consttc. mis of « legislative 
council, and with a provision for filling up vacancies, i think the business of legis- 
lation in India might be well performed*'^- •• .• \*j u -V; 

349. Your scheme then would not include the co-operation of? the* judges who 
administer the laws in the making of the laws ?*<**It would nok^ ^iFhe general 
opinion/ of the inexpediency of uniting the judicial j wf^e>ksgiajl4*trefv'^i^Ckion*, 
appears to me to beweli founded. Anadditional objeetion totbis plan in India, 
is the probability of its placing the legislative power entirely itv thehartds of , the 
judges, who would overrule the members of council in a held where they would 
distrust themselves* and become sole legislators, making the laws Which they 
themselves administer, and thus of necessity rendered political organs; father than 
what they ought to be exclusively, instruments for the distribution of justice- 
After making provision for the several kinds of knowledge requiredtn the legis- 
lative council, the best mode of bringing the motives for good conduct to bear 
upon such a body, was the other point that appeared to me deserving of Conside- 
ration ; and the question here is, what means am there of bringiog responsibility 
home to such functionaries as closely as possible. Responsibility in the mo$t efficient 
sense of the word, namely punishment, is herb out of the question* unless on 
account of such delinquencies as are not often likely to happen; and therefore it 
is the responsibility of character, responsibility to public opinion, which alone can 
be thought of on the present occasion* as any efficient instrument of control. The 
project entertained iu India, went no further than to have ft legislative board, 
which was to aid the'Government in its business of legislation ; it being understood, 
and properly, so, that the legislative authority must rest with the Government, this 
board would consider of and prepare laws for the Goybrnment tO pass. The 
objection to such a board is,* that it would be a subordinate board ,* and would not 
stand forward directly and conspicuously to receive either the credit or -the discredit 
of the laws that were passed. The responsibility of itetnembers would be as nothing. 
I think it would be advisable to make them In appearance, as well fts reality, the 
authors of the laws, and responsible for ! them, id every possible mode. To this 
there is an obvious, an easy, and I think a certain path. The Governor General 
in Council at present is, properiy speaking, an administrative council, and nothing 
more. It has hitherto done something in tbe biJsiness of legislationj fQr whicb it is 
very badly circumstanced, but its general business and employment jsadminis-* 
tration and mtCcUtion entirely. r l 3 i*re might,. however, 
consisting of two sections ; one an administrative section, thesimmnaflmpre^nt ; 

the 
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speakoagbtfobeia pa*t of. fche-Supretne Government; having the Gbverma^General 
for HsjiFeaiding i^eoiberj and confined to the: department of preparing audenactmg 21 Vtrl)luar y 
Jaw#, pwb»Wy m^fc-withiigroRt adsatitage be united with it, tfoif> duty Jgms MiU E 

ofr.eqn^pm*#*ng with >the judges^' and superintending the administration of the " ’ ‘ y ’ 

latt» d»ro«ghout the country- •*• %■ vt»- *** «•, \ •♦■• v ■ , 1 •■■ 

* 3,50i In one of year previous answers, you referred to the expediency of the 
ealablili)i|notit rOf a supieme govemment in India, without the charge of any local 
adipinistration^hut having tlie power of interfering with the local institutions of each 
of the presidencies : no government having before, in any period of known history 
extended-over a surface so wide as that now comprehended under the British rule 
in India, and no government of strangers having ever before governed ,so large 
a body of natives, do you conceive that any single mind, or any organ such as that 
ypu have nowdeseribech an organ consisting of one lawyer from. England, of one 
native, of ,a governor general, and of a person well acquainted with the philosophy 
of- roan, and ..government, would be capable of making ull laws, to bind all 
persons, in aM, parts, of India, subject at the same time to the revision and inter- 
vention of another body of strangers, namely the Parliament of England, at the 
distance of 13,000 miles ?— I think that such an organ would be much more 
competent to the task, than the system as it at present exists ; and the only question 
is, if another that is better can be found. 

351. What knowledge would a native, taken from Calcutta, have of the insti- 
tutions of persons under the presidency of Fort St, George, or under the presidency 
of Bombay ?r-rrlt is not necessary that be should have very particular local know- 
ledge : there is a general character which belongs to the natives of India throughout, 
and any local circumstances which, might require particular provision, would be 
communicated by the local officers. 

352. It is understood, that all Regulations are now filtered through the means of 
successive functionaries, in each department of each . presidency, from collectors 
and judges, and magistrates, and so on ; it is also understood, that the natives of 
India. differ far more widely from each other than the natives of different kingdoms 
in Europe, not merely that theMahomedan differs essentially from the Hindoo, but 
that the. Hindoo in one part of India, in Bengal for instance, differs essentially from 
the character of other natives of Hindustan Proper, and that even iq Bengal the 
differences are very great- Could therefore, the one native whom you would 
introduce, into the proposed council, be considered as a fit representative for those 
millions of jsatives, who differ so much from each other ? — I think a well informed 
man, ha'ving such experience, and intimate knowledge of a portion of the Hindoos, 
as an instructed native may be expected to have, would be enabled to judge with 
abundant accuracy what would be expedient in laws, which relate to generals, 
not particulars, for every part, .of India ; because in truth, that filtration which the 
ouestion spoke; oi; which $ «qw performed in a certain degree by tiro local func- 
tionaries for,, the Jocsb^,«overnuronts, would also be performed upon, the plan I 
mention, aiad I tbink, wim St 41 greater efficiency. The mixed fluid would still be 
filtered in ; tffo figs*. pfoce-.iy.;'4bt focal government, which would only differ from 
the present government in not legislating upon its own information, but transmitting 

K.I. — VI. 1 it 
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it to U»e new legislative authority ; which, instead Of bejpg hampered with details, 
which prevent any adequate degree of attention to the business of legislation, would 
have this for its on©, and only object , , 

353 - Your answer now assumes that there should be a supreme government, not 
only without the, charge of any local administration, but that it. should batfe joined 
with it this legislative organ; may not the two subjects , be considered -as entirely 
distinct, may there not be formed a supreme council, without the charge of any 
local administration, but without this organ of a legislative character which ^ou 
propose now to assign to it? — My notion combined the two; and 1 think the 
scheme would be exceedingly imperfect if they were not combined. You might 
undoubtedly make a supreme government, and leave it without ai>, appropriate 
organ of the nature I have now proposed, to legislate as it could without it; but 
it appears to me, that this would be greatly inferior to the scheme of having* an 
instrument made expressly for, and as well as possibly adapted to the paramount 
object of legislation. 

354. You referred to the danger of violating the fecliugs of the nativesby Regu- 
lations made in ignorance or heedlessness of their institutions ; can you state to the 
Committee instances in which such violence has been Ireedlessly done to the 
feelings of the natives by Regulations made under the existing system? — I believe 
very little of that kind has been done, except it he supposed that the bringing of the 
people of a certain rank before our tribunals would come under that description. 
That it is a violation of their feelings in a very high degree, there is no doubt. 

355. Was that forcible bringing together of persons of different ranks and 

different persuasions before the courts of justice the act of the local government of 
India, or of the East India Company, or of tire Parliament of Great Britain? — 
The natives of rank consider it a degradation to be called upon iu a court of justice 
at all, either as witnesses or as parties ; they are people wlip always managed their 
own affairs by the strong hand, and whose province it was, not to submit to, but 
issue decrees. Obedience to laws suits only those who are below their level. The 
Regulations framed by our local governments, with the sanction of course of tlin Cqurt 
of Directors, went upon the principle of making no exception in respect to justice 
betw een one class of persoug and another, according to the spirit of English law, 
and with the approbation, at least implied, both ®f the English people and English 
legislature. _ The inconvenience of this iu some instances* and the suffering to the 
individuals,' was found to be so great, that both humanity »i>d good policy seemed 
to recommend exceptions in extraordinary cases; and to lueet those exceptions, as 
well as for other reasons, the resolution has been taken in respect to the countries 
recently acquired, not, for a time at least, till the inhabitants grow more accustomed 
to the indiscriminating principles of our rule, to introduce pur Regulations and 
establish our tribunals. t 

3 /;6 , As you propose that the legislative council should comist of so small a 
number, it is'presumed that your object is to get a full responsibility over them ? — 
My first object would be to get the different portions of' the requisite knowledge as 
completely as possible, and w hen a reasonable security for that is attained, 2 should 
not be for increasing the number of the legislating members j theVsmaller the 
number, consistent with having the requisite knowledge, so much the better, as 
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welffbr the sakeof fendeHng tfie r'esponsibility greater, as for lmving&more steady miscellaneous 
application of thought and attention. ' - ...ViV;o 

357. Do you tyink that in practice it would not be found that so small a number 21 1'cbmary 1832, 
of persona would not havfe sumcient time to enter into the large mass of subjects 
which it Vould be necessary for them to enter into, without other assistance ?— When J ' 1 

I have stated this as a scheme, the idea of which has passed through my mind, I beg 
to be understood as not giving it for a scheme I have thoroughly digested. I have 
* laMdown the general principle, I think, correctly ; and if an organ something like 
what I have now described were set to work, and it were found by experience that 
a greater number of co-operators than that I have named were really needed for the 
business, it would be proper to add them. 

3.58. Do you think a scheme of this kind would be expedient, to appoint in 
addition to this council, individuals of the same classes that you have enumerated, 
wiho should have no responsibility as members of the council ; but prepare for the 
members of the council information in the different lines that the council would 
want — It enters into my schemo, that this legislative organ should have the 
command of secretaries and other necessary assistants to any amount that ought be 
needful. It would also be expedient, if the number of members were limited as 
much as I have mentioned, that provision should be made for successors in case of 
vacancies. To this great end it might be necessary, in addition to those function- 
aries I have mentioned of different descriptions, to have others, one corresponding 
with each, one lawyer, one native servant, and so on, in the character of probationers 
or assistants, or under some other appropriate name, employed under the principal 
functionaries, acquiring knowledge and experience, and under a course of training 
for filling vacancies when they occur. 

3.59. If such probationers were appointed under that name, or some similar 
name, and not under the name of clerks, would they not make a very good class 
from which to choose successors, giving the government the option of choosing or 
not choosing them, according to their conduct in the inferior situation :■ — If the 

. members of the council were as much limited in number as I have now mentioned, 
sofne such provision would be necessary ; and the more necessary because the 
nomination to this office, 1 think, should not be with the local government, but in 
England ; and therefore to prevent the loss of the services of a necessary member 
during the time that would be necessary to communicate with England, some 
substitute on the spot odght always to be prepared. 

3C0. If then the nomination of the members of the council is to be made by 
any person, or persons in England, whose knowledge will be necessarily either 
limited or derived from other persons as to the character of the Company’s servants 
in India, will not that be an additional reason why some set of probationary 
members, similar to that which you have been just speaking of, should be established 
in India to have a choice from?— I think it is a strong reason. If vacancies were 
fyled up by the Governor General, he might be expected in general to’know persons 
within reach who might be made available, without any such class of expectants 
in preparation. 

361. Would not another reason for such an arrangement be, that that class of 
persons, by their conduct in that situation, would show who were the most fit from 

1 2 tlicir 
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their character to be appointed as members of the council, which would avoid the 
inconvenience of dismissing a person who, after he was appointed, was found not 
to' be sufficient for the situation?— -Certainly. 

362. You stated that you thought it desirable that the Governor General should 

form a part of such a legislative council?' — I think he should be president ;*my idea 
of the best constitution of this legislative organ being, that it should be a section 
of his council, of which no session should be held without his presence or under 
his authority; ** 

363. Do you think there would be any objection to his having a veto upon all 
laws that were passed in it ?— That would undoubtedly be a subject, for consider- 
ation in framing any law upon this subject ; it is one of hie points on which 
I cannot say that I have any very definite opinion; it would be a matter for 
serious deliberation; I see pros and cons. 

364. Do you consider, in the present state of -society in India, anything approach- 
ing to representation as entirely out of the question ? — I conceive wholly so. 

365. Hut you conceive that the several presidencies might be represented in the 
supreme legislative council in Calcutta? — If not in Calcutta, at some place that 
might be reckoned more convenient for the seat of the supreme government ; which 
moreover might be a locomotive body. There would be no very great incon- 
venience in its motions ; and there might often he great advantage with reference 
both to control and to legislation, in having its place of action at one time at one 
presidency, and another at another ; its general place of abode being centrical with 
respect to all throe. 

366. Will you state whether any evils have been found within your experience 
practically to result, from the existence upon their present footing of the King’s 
courts iu India? — One inconvenience immediately presents itself, and one which 
appears to me to speak volumes. You have two independent authorities ruling in 
one and the same country ; two authorities not only from their nature liable to be 
in frequent collision, but which actually have been frequently in collision, and are 
habitually to a certain extent antagonizing instead of co-operating povveis.* That 
there ought to be but one authority in India I think is proved by the most con- 
clusive considerations ; in fact, unity in government, if there be an uncontrollable 
principle in government, is that principle. Tfie Supreme Government is the 
universal instrument of protection ; the inhabitants of every class ami description 
look up to it for the security of all that they value. To. enable it to afford this 
protection, it ought undoubtedly to have the command of obedience, of obedience 
as universal as the demand for its protection. There is also no doubt tiwit in India 
the habit of peaceable and quiet obedience, is exceedingly increased by everything 
that adds to the prestige of the government, and that everything which tends to lessen 
that feeling of reverence and awe, increases the difficulties of the government ; para- 
lyzes to a considerable degree all the power it has to exercise, because it is a very 
different thing to exercise the powers of government among a people where obedi- 
ence is willing, and among a people where obedience has to be compelled. Now 
the mode in which the Supreme Court stiffens itself up by the side the general 
government, pretending to spring from a higher authority, s»id to be itself the most 
dignified organ of the two, holding itself altogether irresponsible to the government ; 

in 
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in reality as having the powerof binding the government, while the government has misceuaneoi s 

no power to bind the court, has had, as I am satisfied that all persons who have — — 

had experience qf the proceedings in India will acknowledge, very considerable 31 i-Vbruarv ifi.r- 1 
effect in lessening the influence of the government, and rendering its business more bu r 

difficult* in short, tendering the habit and contemplation of disobedience a thing much 
more familiar to the minds of the people iu general. The evils also necessarily 
growing out of the existence of a set of people in a country who claim a right to 
• dtiey only their own laws, and to be amenable to their own tribunals, which may 
literally be said to be inaccessible to nearly the whole of the population, cannot 
but present themselves to every mind as enormous, and repugnant to every idea ot 
good government. The very vague and indeterminate language in which the powers 
of those King’s courts have been described in the Acts of Parliament, leaves it open 
t(? them to claim nearly as much or as little jurisdiction as they please ; and has 
enabled, or perhaps, as the Chief Justice Grey alleges, compelled, them so to extend 
their jurisdiction over the natives, that every man among them may be considered 
as subject to two sets of laws. Now when a simple and ignorant Indian finds him- 
self bound to attend to the Company's laws, as administered in the zillah and pro- 
vincial courts, and embodied in the Regulations, in his general habits of intercourse 
with his fellows of his own country, but finds that he is also bound on unforeseen, 
and thence more terrible occasions, by the law s of another country which he know s 
nothing about, and is on every such occasion, notwithstanding his obedience to the 
laws of his own country, liable to be called down hundreds of miles to the presi- 
dency, merely perhaps to prove that he is not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
court; dragged down to this distance upon a simple affidavit, made perhaps out of 
malignity, and never inquired into ; that he is under the jurisdiction of the court ; 
all this constantly happening, cannot but produce a degree of confusion and misery 
in the country which it is not easy to describe. A passage or two in the letters ot 
the Judges of the Supreme Court relating to this subject, I would beg leave of the 
Committee to point out to their attention. At page 48* of Appendix 5, of the - ms, 

. Report of the Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, the judges of Aj>i'. <» at 
the Supreme Court, in their letter to the Commissioners for the Affairs ot India ‘ 

say, “ It is no doubt needless for us to crave the attention of the Right Honour- 
able the President and Commissfioners to the painful difficulties w hich are connected 
with the unsettled and vague state of the laws under which the court has to exer- 
cise in the provinces a jurisdiction, in some cases concurrent, and in others conflict- 
ing, with that of the ‘provincial courts; so that in instances of the highest 
degree of • criminality known to the law', it may chance to be the intricate 
question whether a culprit is amenable to this court or to others ; and w ith 
respect to those Christian persons, born or residing in the provinces, who are 
not British, according to interpretation put on that term, there are some 
who maintain the opinion that for any offences above the degree of a misde- 
jneanor they are not amenable to either jurisdiction ; and there arc others who 
hold that a man may he amenable only to our Court as a British, w hilst his wife, as 
a half-caste Christian, maybe amenable only to the provincial courts, or vice versu. 

The chief* justice, at page Vi 1*, describes the state ot the law, as regards " I’hu 
persons, in the following terms : " As to the first of these divisions of law, namely. >'■' jM'M" J‘ ! 
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the rights of personsf it has- always hitherto been, an cl is likely to remain in India in 
so deplorable and discreditable a state of confusion, that it 'is Scarcely possible to 
sp^ak of it with the plainness which is requisite fbr showing the,:feal state of the 
case, and yet with the respect which is due to it As the existing law. The most 
opposite notions are allowed to prevail upon points, respecting . which it il of the 
utmost importance that no doubt which can be removed should continue to subsist. 
There is no uniform, no definite opinion, either as to the true character and 
incidents of the sovereignty of the Crown, nor of the dependence of the laws <Jn 
Parliament, nor as to the rights either of political power or of property of the East- 
India Company; nor even of the relation in which the many millions of natives 
stand to the political authorities by which they are entirely governed. Different 
races of natives have different grounds of political right ; as to one class of them, 
it is even disputed under which of two different systems of law it is that they li$e. 
Amongst the Hindoos and Mahornedans there’ are persons not even claiming any 
sovereignty, to whom the governments have nevertheless stipulated an exemption 
from law, or at least from all courts of justice. Amongst the British authorities 
we have courts which the Legislature has made supreme, yet to which no other Courts 
are allowed to be subordinate. Commissions of the peace, which are sealed by 
the supreme courts, but are directed almost exclusively to persons who arc 
judicial or magisterial officers of the Company, and w ho have been recently declared 
by the Privy Council to be exempt in that character from the control, by man- 
datory writs of the courts out of which their commissions as justices issue ; so 
that from the difficulty of distinguishing what is done by them in one character, 
from what is done n the other, the consequence must be, that in both they will 
no longer be responsible to any but the Governor General in Council.” The judges 
conjointly say, “ The next head of difficulties is one of which we feel considerable 
difficulty in speaking. But our motives, and the necessity of exhibiting the whole 
of the case, must be our excuse for saying that some of the inconvenience to 
which the court is subjected, and some of w inch it is the apparent cause, are attri- 
butable to the imperfections of the Acts of Parliament and letters patent’under 
which it has to act, or by which it is affected. It would seem as if, either fronAHe 
intricacy of the subject, or an apprehension that difficulties would be encountered 
in Parliament, when modifications of the powers of the Supreme Court have 
been desired, they have been sought not by positive and plain enactment, but by 
the introduction of something in an Act of Charter which, without being likely to ex- 
cite too much discussion at the time, might nevertheless be available afterwards 
as showing an intention on the part of the legislating power to make the required 
provision. Nothing can be more vague, in most respects, than the important 
Statute of 2 1 Geo. 3, c. 70 ; it provided that persons should not be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the court for this or for that reason, butjeft it nearly as open to argu- 
ment as it was before, whether all those must not be held liable who could be 
shown to be subjects of His Majesty.” Upon this ground the chief justice argues 
that the words of this enactment render amenable to the Supreme Court all persons 
that can be called subjects of His Majesty. All the inhabitants of India may, 
therefore, be brought under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. Nothing can be 
more creditable to those judges than the distinct opinion they declare, that this 

double 
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dcuhle legislation, and double* adjudication, cannot exist without great mischiefs. mlscbluxkoiis. 
They proceeded so Car .as to offer schemes for putting an end to it. The chief 
justice recommended an experimental district to be formed round Calcutta, to, try, 21 February 1832. 
on this small scale, the effect of uniform laws and a uniform mode of adjudication Esrt 

for all classes of persons, and if that experiment succeeded, to extend the plan ‘ 

afterwards to the whole of India j but to this the Governor General objected, upon 
grounds which appear to. me to have weight. The evidence which is exhibited in 
. these documents of the inconvenience of the present state of legislation in India, of 
the. mischief arising from those double fountains of law and judicature, and of the 
necessity of some legislative provision to put an end to ail this evil, deserves the 
utmost attention of the Committee. 

367. What hazard, in your opinion, would be incurred by withdrawing those 
tribunals? — The only hazard I can imagine is, that there would be a degree of 
discontent expressed ou the part of certain Englishmen at the presidencies, who 
being by no means remarkable for willing obedience to the government, are by no 
means sorry to have an instrument by which that unwillingness may be manifested, 
and the Supreme Court answers their purpose admirably well. But it appears to 
me that Englishmen would, under such a scheme as I contemplate, have no real 
ground for complaint. Unquestionably, every practicable security ought to be 
given to Englishmen who are in India, both for their persons and their properties ; 
but they can have no right to any species of security which is inconsistent with 
the security of others. The history is curious, and worth attending to, 
of the English law and the English courts in India. It is touched upon, 
but not with a very exact knowledge of the circumstances, in some of 
the papers of the judges in the printed documents on the table. When the 
English in India had factories merely, no territory, and no dominion over any of 
tiie natives, they obtained as a boon, (generally granted to European commercial 
communities, in their dominions, by the native princes in India,) the privilege of 
administering justice among themselves, without having recourse to the very rude 
institutions of judicature which existed in the country; and above all, without 
being amenable to their penal laws, which were very revolting. The East-lndia 
Company having found that the disputes which were apt to arise in the factories, 
could often not he settled amicably, made application at an early period of their 
existence to the King, for a charter of justice. The first expedient was to give to 
the Governors and Council of the several factories the power of adjudication, both 
in civil and in penal cas<?s, within the factory, and among their own people : they 
were constituted a court of justice, to administer to Englishmen the English laws. 

When it was found inconvenient to the Governor and Council, on whom the business 
of the factory devolved, to attend to the details of judicature, a new charter of 
justice was obtained, according to which one person, learned in the civil laws, and 
two merchants, all appointed by the Company, were to form a tribunal in each of 
the principal factories. This torm. of a court was afterwards fordid to have its 
Inconveniences ; and upon a subsequent application, Mayors’ Courts, composed of 
some of fbe principal persons in the factory, were appointed to adjudicate in civil 
cases, with Jim. appeal fco tlie Governor in Council, who were still entrusted with the 
criminal jurisdiction; the power of making bye-laws for their direction being 

vested 
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aiisckmunbous. v^ted in the Company. With this pow6t, of merely settling theft own disputes 
— — — according to the particular charter of justice within their own factories to their own 

Fe bruary 1832. p e 5ple, the English authorities in India remained till they conquered Bengal. 
!«m<s MiU Esf When that event happened, it was not thought expedient, on account of the 
' ’ * <1 ' Company, to assume the forms of sovereignty. _ "The question, whether, the 
Company could hold sovereignty, did not seem fit to be very distinctly brought 
forward. They chose, therefore, to govern through' the medium of the nabob, to 
whom was left apparently the exercise of all the powers of government; re- 
taining as he did his troops, collecting the revenues, and administering justice, all 
as before ; but in this situation of things, great abuses were speedily found to exist. 
The Company’s servants interfered with the business of the country. The cele- 
brated questions of the private trade began to present themselves. The Company’s 
servants, trading on their own private account with the interior, refused to pay the 
duties which were exacted by the native government from its own subjects, whp 
were of course unable to stand competition with such rivals. They committed great 
outrages against the nabob’s officers, when they attempted to realize the duties; 
and in reality not only trafficked without payment of any duties, but took the 
principal articles of traffic with the interior, salt, opium, betel-nut and tobacco, 
into their own hands, as a monopoly. They also claimed the right of pre-emption, 
and insisted upon fixing their own price, both for such goods as they had to 
purchase, and such goods as they had to sell, employing intimidation and even 
tortures of various descriptions to bring the people to their terms. It is difficult 
to believe of our countrymen, that they would have been the authors of such scenes, 
but the voluminous Reports of the Committees of the House of Commons in 17712 
and 1773, are full of evidence of the enormities which were then perpetrated, 
and complained of in the loudest manner by the Court of Directors and their pre- 
siding functionaries ; by none more strongly than by Lord jClive, whose speeches 
in Parliament denounce them in language which one can hardly at the present day 
believe not to be exaggerated. A remedy was loudly called for. The Mayors' 
Courts had no power beyond the mere limits of Calcutta, considered the factors. 
It. was therefore absolutely necessary to have a court, whose jurisdiction shdmd 
extend into the interior, and reach every Englishman who might be misbehaving in 
any part of the country. For this the Supreme Oourt was established, for the sole 
purpose of reaching Englishmen, members of the factory, (for such was still their 
only character,) wherever they might be, transgressing ki the country. The 
Supreme Court being so constituted, to exercise control over Englishmen, and to 
administer English law to Englishmen, when the Government had no othpr subjects 
than Englishmen, the immediate servants of the factory, 'it may weH excite 
surprise, that after the state of things was totally altered, when the government of 
the country was taken ostensibly into the hands of tjje English, when the whole of 
the natives became their subjects, and they undertook to make laws, and administer 
justice to theffi, that the expedient contrived for the factory, and for correcting thq 
misconduct of the factory's servants, without exposing* them to the barbarous 
punishments of the native governments, was allowed to remain on the same footing 
u'lien the government became ours, its laws and their administration ours* the people 
our subjects, and as much entitled to justice at our hands as Englishmen themselves. 

368. The 
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\i%$r»4P p$, tQ||^ be .rendered amenable to the^wdif^y^is-; 

are. Ipw&^thiere* for, the protection of the .ji##y 
that jReppli^ i ^ H 6 to ^gq there ; and they who choose! t$. «o 

#Hiyp Un people are j^rotectad. Undoubtedly: 

, th^Iaw^.-pildTi^eTrihuoid^ioTthg^noontry, oqght to he made as perfect as possible;;" 


ifleft to those tribunals; need be eqp* 
ai^ei^djas.vifiwouf seetifityr^vW*^ gopdj ‘ ° 1 ^ ! - *' ! ' ' •’ 


eia^e .Supreme; Court .cam give him, both. 
f^$$.j#bn and life .prpfteriy.^.jionceive tb»t it is not* the Englishman who feels, 
the ,'wapf'of protection to hfe p#m and property iu. India- . ♦_* ; ' < .*, . . 

^%«'iXbe; %ye?tioij,ji K jrjbp#4el should not feel that want upon the withdrawal 
or Th^&lpgV Cpurtar^The existing courts, the Mofussil Courts,, would be ade' 
qftfifc jhbpgb, they * fA • often , inadequate to tfie protection qf the 

nadii5e.1l, be ip regard to the -highest speri^.',tf.puqfeh- 

V# frj!#*b.swi to be told that pn Englishman could 
„of ; >Vby th* decree of courts dependent upon the. 
mmemm* 'iW:f*P think, if this were considered an insuperable difficulty, 
w pi‘l i: iv^.tclotJn.l • The punishment of death might be abolished 
in ‘ tv fate rj 1 ve^quid* , , r be • still open : for remedy, if in any instance undue 

pnpisbtneptl was awarded ;, or there blight be, as there, was till a very recent period 
at *Ebm bay, yt, ftepm#lsC°kri at . t|»p« different presidencies, whose , sole business 
should be to , by jjqglishinep Jew; the highest aperies of t pflenoes, , '■.,*: 

$70. Erom yopr -experience, of the qfetory of India, and yopr examination of all 
t^j}<nyp$p^^enpq^ttieqted.:,W'hh ivwhat is your Opinion, generally apeaking, of 
the. effect apg. tendency pf the judicial system, .actually in operation i« India, as ,to 
tlii’isepbriite/ojf #|op aq<|, property, pf the natives in Irulia?*-rrl; believe that, the 
courts pf justice ip India* upon the wJUple, dp^heir duty, well in regard to the cases 
wl^ch i that it, is we a l ease is not properly ajfted, under- 

stood', and.jysjiee dpuev . . Tba • grawMftf^.]^^Wn • to me to consist in the inader 
qtiacy-of tips establishment;, imthprenotlie# instruments, sufficient for the work 
to bp donq*. ,Xh«;t r ihh«eM are at. a dishtpgefrofn parties ; the delays are great ; 
and. ip j jpdip , de%s so operptei.as to shut pat a. great |>prtiiOP of the 

popyladopjctHp, acggslto jgptice .alb^elhar* *>*,.*, ' , ... , •«»* ■ „■■ .*w •• 

, .3^1., '%^ftrip qo.f.hej?n l ja.,, great increase of.patme pppplatio^whenf the juris- 
diction of , v i%4#<^ Court exists ?— There hue « beep a, great jncceaamof prqmjp- 
tiop.^^'Cal^^C,^ # of. that metropolis has ktcreastd ' ow iog to many, causes. 
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injustice to #e i( pea^f;'^*tent''i • naA m» •bava dhc4i&to*y ! •$ ■ P^ ate 

trade of ithefCwp®^^ i 8»FV«to3,vUo^^1lfhie^lJ • I have* alluded, to>;*boiy/what am 
common-, mto^ iii Englisbmco, is ^ 

opinion, that to© adaptation of the provincial 4o^tw3M44>^ 4W5 •’ '&( 

thingsonust inevitably follow. ?**-J thfok *t oughMo ’.prHKftfo *4 
o( admitobg ^Englishmen into. Abe interior, .of India, wilbw| jfts^toiUPjill 
.raafM^^Bm«jupe»Bble< to the . .courts where. tbeyv. reside, * and .fwtwiw 
take place, ought to be altogether expk)t|®4 - . > .„•••:;« <.’r')' '\%f ;${■■■■,* j.',’' 

■i.r.374. On the oilier hand, is.it not your ofiinloa , the 
King’s Courts must operate as an effectual bar to the settlement dfi bathe 

interior? — By no means ;• I think the same . , motifs which carty,th<|ro $nto ; tiife 
interior now, in as|ar astheir objects are ftpnesA amf justifiable, weuldcarfy, them 
stUb As &f as; they h»w the ,me§ns of making* honest; s prnfilihinfp?ii; s tlK^ will 
have the means of making honest profits in .the ease l suppose* and if they go there 
for the . gain of misconduct atuf oppression, it is very mnch? to vba desirdd* that .they 
shouki hot go at alL i *>>*. ■ » • .. 1 , v . ■•.„• ■■<■>*•. .: :. 

' Wo. you think that the security afforded to thembythe administration of 

the local' tribunals, would be deemed by Englishmen an adequate , security foe their 
person aodproperty rWihave.no doubt Of Jt> , .‘. ; ■ ••>- _■ <«. : - ■ 

376 . In reference to~wbat you have already said of the evils, that .toe natives 
suffer from the 'Europeans* do not the Europeans ; whb; .ato settled in India, iaiso 
suffer evils from the natives refusing hi perform' toeiry contracts tvitb 'tbami. Vr^ich 
they* through the medium of tUe^MpfuteftCoiirtsi dify* ywcNM^ — 
I believe that the indigo planters have often greatrootn fort complaint on , account 
of, the ncm-folfilment of their contracts by the ryots* and such evils ought to be 
-remedied. ' "■ ■ >' 1 ! :'■ 


; & 


. 377* Are you conversant with- the -establishments athQme # iQ»$ituie 4 .for -Jtbe, 
education of the civil servants of the. Company ? — I have but a .general knowledge 

offbeat'* ohd; Cam only apeak as to generals, -■ •. •** .• , -.y >< r \ : .«•. ■ - v- K 

37b. Are you awtireihow far the msthotion at* Haifoybury bas been found 
beneficial to ; tooafojeet for which " it was watitot^?-^^ tbBjtftstitnfton 

at Haileybury*. from all >my ’knowledge of U^vwltkb bowOKfr. is far perfect#, is 
byf?no means favourable j l conceive that ,th*W' 

study, aacept byaaroaUmimber ofthabest disposed' ;rOfc ^ tla^4|H8|7l|B^'4 jir^iOi^-wwHilcI 
study any where ; and that the tendency which is luseparabfo frofo assemblages of 
youngjo^to*!^^ ope?r«te»fhet$foa^ 

■ 379- Doea#t>happen to come wtthWyoiBr^^ WbPgO 

fromtfrence, Upon tbeir arrival mjndia, are placed m what is called theiColiege, at 

-jpeifit^f them are ipJhwted^ Jfiogft 

partly placed itv aa ^b biry 

may bplimpcrfect; -it ttKOAf -i' * 4 -iii-' . ■ . 

" 380 . When 
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- 380; writers there *»amtained’at' ibp f je*|«*»e of miscelm-hkous. 

■»t ; tbe -expense -of their- friends , 

^ '. 4 )a«llficflMloi» : ' retired i of -them at tifevjixtiNp si* 81 February 1832. 

Haileybory; bOforS they are anointed writers, and proceed to India ?«H^hey j ams ~Mui p„ 
under^o'ttft dxhtfiiaatlon hetore admission 4 they receive their appointment before ' ’ 

they; t^re- admitted into the and their seniority in the service dates from; this 

point* They are examined ^ to their proficiency in Greek, Latin and arithmetic, 

•I thjiik; befope they are admitted intottiie College, and afte^they have passed the, 
regular time, they undergo another examination, which ascertains their progress in 
genetssl knowledge, anti ' in « the knowledge of certain of the Oriental languages. 

There is a Professor of Political Economy and a Professor of Law ; hot for tho 
most important Of ail branches of education for young men who are to 1 be em- 
ployed in the administration of justice, there is no appropriate organ- Nothing 
is jnore to be lamented than this, that young men should be sent to act as judges 
in India, without having received, I believe I may say with truth, one word of 
instruction on the peculiar nature of the unspeakably important, most peculiar, and 
difficult duties they will have to discharge^ 

382. 1)0 you know whether it very frequently happens that in consequence of a 
deficiency exhibited on such examinations, they are deprived of the writerships to 
which they have looked forward? — There are cases in which from not passing 
they are sent back, and that, if my recollection serves me, more than once ; and if 
they continue below the requisite degree of proficiency they will, of course, not be 
sent out ; but I have not in my recollection any instance of the kind. 

383. On their arrival at Calcutta, what qualifications are required of them in 
the College there ? — -The only qualification now' required to be attained there, is a 
knowledge of certain languages, two of the languages of business in the country; 
the Persian, and either jhe Hindostanee or some other. 

384. Can you state what is the annual expense to the Government of each of the 
students at the College at Calcutta? — I cannot. 

. 385.* You do not happen to recollect that it has been stated in a minute of the 

Governor in Council as amounting to 6 ( 3 o l. a year for each of them ?— A small 
proportion of them, and only those who are the most backward or the most negli- 
gent, ever remain so long as a yea nr. Some of them quit in a few months, especially 
if they have carried out with them any considerable knowledge of the native 
languages. After a certain period, if they do not fit themselves for employment, 
they are, by a recent direction from home, not allowed to have employment ; and if 
they do nonqualify themselves within a certain period, they are sent home and 
forfeit tfftar appointment. 

38b. Are not the regulations you allude to, recent regulations, in consequence of 
the extreme disorder into whiel^ that institution had got ?— I believe so. 

387. Had it not been found that the young men had indulged in such great 
habits of expense, that there were few of them who were not more or*less involved 
in debt previous th obtaiaing any appointment in India?— Upon an inquiry which 
took place eonte year* -age£% was found that the junior part of the service were 
involved in dfebtt tO a deplorable degree, and also it was found that their residence 
in Calcutta had been one great cause of this. 
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supply of writers more advantageous to the public servteethanby the mmimitiaa at 
aiijrjhdJvidWatewhateyer — It has always occurred -tome tjbattoei^leotion ought 
to toe from a wider field than it now is j that the proper; principle of detecting weald * 
not be education at a particular college, tout m> cetiaia amount 

adapted to the trusts which are to be conferred, and ascertained by a well -Consti- 
tuted organ of examination. In what manner the uppoinUuptt should take plage 
with the best advantage, is a nice question, and one to which 1 have objf particularly 
turned my attention. * 1 . ■ \ . ’ . 

390. Would not great advantage result from the opening those appointments 
more or less to public competition? — Undoubtedly, opening them to public 
competition would aftord tbb best elrance of high qualifications, provided always 
the test applied of superior proficiency was an efficient ode. 

391. Have yod any doubt that one of the most important considerations for the 
Legislature must be the improvement of the government of India in India itself?— 

I think so, entirely. ' 

392. In that point of view-, should you not think it of extreme importance that 
great attention should be paid to the education of the natives, and to the intro- 
duction of the English language among them ?■— On every account I consider the 
improvement of the natives in education as an object of paramount importance, 
and that it ought to be forwarded by every possible means. I am of opinion, 
however, that the progress of education among them, so as to produce any very 
perceptible effect, will he exceedingly slow. With respect to the English language 
making its way among a people so numerous, dispersed over so great a country, 
the number of Englishmen mixing with them so small, and the occasions of their 
feeling strongly the need of the English language so few • under these circumstances, 
any very gerieral diffusion of the English language among the natives of Libia, 

I think, is to he despaired of, 

393* l)o you not understand that there exists'a disposition on the part of the 
natives to acquire the English language ? — All those that are coming frequently in 
contact with Englishmen, of whom, chiefly, we hear, do manifest a desire to 
acquire the English language ; but w ith regard to 'the great mass of the people 
distributed over the country and in the fields, many of whom never saw ©n English- 
man, I conceive that no occasion for a knowledge of the English language is felt 
by them, andthat they are rarely excited to a wish for its acquisition. 

394. You- are not aware that any representHttOf^ have been made by teachers 
in some of the existing schools, of complaints being made by those sent there; that 
they are not taught the English language rather than the ^Sanscrit or the Persian ?—r 
I should not be surprised if that complaint was made, because I should suppose 
that the parents who eend their Children to those schools are such as; toeing in 
common intercourse with Englishmen, find the beriefit erf knowing *the English 
language. . •, , , •*.. .*,» » 

395. What 
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AH iot’ 1813,' & fond bas set apart from the territorial revemfi^for 
thaf'purpoSB j bas it Wine t» your knowledge bow many years elapsed before tiny 
sum wasectually appropriated to that object, after that Act was passed? — I believe 
it «as*a considerable tithe ; the exact period I cannot take upon me to say. The 
pei^ of the Charter perhaps was half run. ; 

( 1 Was ,^t ’the surplus 'territorial revenue of India charged with this by the 
Afctr— There a pretty niuttifafipus dtstributibh ordained or the surplus revenue, 

but ! believe 1 the sum that ivaS directed to be applied for this - object* was not con- 
sidered a part of the surplus revenue, but rather of the expenditure in India. A 
slum applied to promote native education in the country, would appear, f suppose, 
among the expenses of government, rendering the surplus so' much less. * 

398. Is that’ your construction of the terms of the Act of Parliament, or is it the 
construction formally put upon that Act- by the legal authorities to whom the Court 
of Pirectors may have referred, the question ? — I express my own opinion, from 
a sort of recollection that the sum alluded to made no item in the distribution of 
the surplus revenue ; and if I am not incorrect in this, it must stand among the 
expenses of the government. 

399. It has been stated in a petition to Parliament by certain natives pf the 
island of Bombay, as a suggestion which they desire to be enforced, that at the end 
of 12 years every native appointed to an office under the British rule ip India, 
should be required to be able to read and write and speak the English language. 

From your inquiries, aud.the examination to which >our office has led you, can you 
state to the Committed any opinion with respect to the practicability or expediency 
of the adoption of such a regulation ? — It is possible, that in the course of J2 years, 
there plight be educated far enough to speak and write English tolerably, but at 
a^reater expense, a sufficient number of natives to fill all the offices to which the 
uatives have generally been appointed ; but it does not occur to me that any very- 
considerable advantage would bq derived from it. 

400. Is it your opinion that it would be conducive to the amelioration of the 
system of government ki India, if means could be found of gradually introducing 
native agency to a much? greater extent into the various departments of the govern- 
ment r'-r-I vspnld. have no exclusion ; wherever a fit native appears; lie should be 
considdrecf a proper candidate for employment; and there is one important reason 
for employing .fit natives, that their employment can in general be obtained at 
a cheaper rate than that of Europeans ; but the great object with me is to obtuin 
the fittest instruments, native or not. The mere employment of natives in itself 
jioes opt appear to me to be a matter of so much importance as if does to some 
other persons, whose-: opinions nevertheless 1 highly respect. It appears to me ten 
thousand times more irappmcit, with respect to the good of the population in general, 
that the buSiness.of thp Government should be well done, than that it should be 
done by any particular class of persons. 


401. If 
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extensively by the translation of European books irifo/theW*W& lafigttages. • I jdo 
not see, for example, how, for the ; adfoiriistratidh ofjpsdoe to biS 'fcdaat 3 $ffife& &s >: 
moon&lff, ,a native would be better qualified, cestitis , panbus, . by knowing thft 
English language. The other great branch of the local a^ministmtion is coUecting 
the revenue ; acting under the English collector in dealing witH the qatiyeS T ,; ’filing 
their assessments and realising the demand. In this, also, it dOes not appear to 
ine that there would be any peculiar advantage to the native ip his knowing the 
English language, provided only the Englishman knows the language of the native. 

402. Do not you consider that a community of language tends to identify a 
people with their governors ?— If you could spread the English language SO as to 
make it the language of the people, as well as of their governors, it would be impor- ’ 
tant in many respects ; though community of language has hot much identified the 
Irish people with their governors. In itself it would be a most desirable tiling 
that the people of India should speak the language of England, because it would 
introduce them fully to the field of European intelligence.' This; however, I Conceive 
a thing impossible. And while we aim at impossibilities, we are in danger of over- 
looking other good things that might really be done. 

403. Is it not the case that natives of rank and property are averse to taking 
offices under the English Government at present? -I know no instance of their 
aversion to hold office. I believe that the families Who held, rank arid power under 
the native governments, and who might hope again to hold them if our government 
were dispossessed, would be glad, from the hopes they might entertain to see it dis- 
possessed ; but I believe there is no aversion to the English Government among 
any other class of natives. 

404. Does not their aversion proceed from there being ho situation sufficiently 

high for them to take ?— That I consider a different ’question. That there would be 
an aversion in persons of rank in the country to take such offices as we admit them 
to, 1 have no doubt. 1 ». . ■ ? * 

405. But you apprehend there would be no indisposition On the part of natives 

of rank and property to take offices of distinction if they were offered to,, them ?•— 
Quite the contrary. 1 

406. Do not you think it would lie desirable, for the purpose of the natives 
taking those offices, that they should be acquainted Vyith the English language? — 
There are certain offices which they could not fill without knowing' the English 
language intimately. I should consider that a knowledge, of the English ’language 
would be an indispensable requisite in any native forming a part of the legislative 
council. In others of the highest offices, it would be desirable forthemto know the 
English language ; but in most of the judicial/ and nfiost of ^he revenhe Situfttions, 
1 should not think it an indispensable condition or a qualification of much 

importance. 
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,412. Will you state mme .fully to the £6ifr ( n#ee ypuf' yje#;df : %l«i^an'Ce,,bf 
the" secret despatches in the months of April and May i - 8ft3,/at' the !d^mdhcemcni 
<lf. the European war in which' this country jy^a ..ApypVYea.?r*^;To , 4 jparttipulsuf 
period I capopt speak from fecptie&m^fM! $erjs t fprjthe 

purpose prf>^l|^o^«omrc^|hg to the goyei'npcieht ,'ih, Indtja' ^rf® ( WJe<fge;bt; the 

transaqUorra.U»fL,t wh^ ^|hi? pface*in^£u^pe,‘v,i !'.,',• , .f,. r ;V'.'’ '! TV-'-.. '. ' ’ , v' 

“413., ff as not fhe Board of Commissioners the posTbr of trending sppf, despatches 
of its own authority; to India through Um'Secfet.ilofhiinfeifearln , sending .yfl^Ch.,^ 
Secret Gommittee; is, simply inimfcmtialWSuchjs the practice !; .„ th^Aci of . l^brlfa- 
ipeut, in relation fo tbo matters called political,, the sort, of subjects 't mentioned 
before," 'gi ves , tb 4>i Board pf Commissioners jth'e .power of originating ip^rocUdn# 
when n’ecebS|fy, and ; sending them to the Secret /Committee for transmission ;* arid 
the power of doing this when necessary, they have' converted, whether according to 
the ' intention of Parliament or not I do not' Jc now, into the practice of doing it 
always, for they have- never allpwed any opier despatches to go. There have been 
n6 secret despatches (1 speak generally) liut those prepared by the Board of Com-, 
urissioners, , 1 t . , ; . ' . .•; 

„ 414. In respect of the general administration of India, what proportion of that 
administratjou rests .upon the Board of .Commissioners for tlje Affairs of India, and 
tvliat proportion pith .the East- India Company, its court, and its officers.?— rFaem 
what 1 have just now said, it gppeaift, ,'thaty iri regard to. the inure important trapse 
actions with* other states, whatever is done i» . England .^ay^aajd tp be dope by 
the Board of Commissioners ; and .whatever be me .inhioriance of that parfiphiai: 
branch bf.tpe corsespondence which relates to 'dfesf .dgj^fcpis, ,- tbe' ’Who! ld,;of if vests’ 
the Board. With regard tp v ^11 the other’ bfanpha 9 ?: W *a puiieAaUy Jiff 
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alterations^ sometimes. more, sometimes less extpbstyely bwtj may say, arid^i^con* 
jfjdencCi .that of all th^'teflectibns, suggestions tbfd .inslrd^tions; w^hicl^ catj 
policy., of ,the 4 ’ridi^O jjov; ern mepts. contained ut fho public 
f believe, a, mbclf larger proportion, originates Vltb vf»V^ 
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these instances have been rare*; and it is not technically, but literally, that X say 
nine-tenth‘6 of all that is important in the general despatches originates with the 
India House. . * 

416. Would it not be irregular for the despatches to originate otherwise than at 
the Indi& House ?— -Unless in the case of recusance on the part of the Court. The 
Board can enjoin the Court to prepare a draft upon any subject, and when this 
draft is sent to the Board, they have the power of altering, and their alteration may 
gb to the length of substantially cancelling the Court’s draft, and substituting another 
upon the subject. 

417. Has not the India Board the power, upon any branch of Indian affairs, of 
originating a despatch, and sending it down to the Court of Directors, and requiring 
them to transmit it ?— Not except in the mode I have now mentioned, cancelling 
thS Court's draft, and substituting their own. 

• 418. Doe3 not it appear detrimental to the efficiency of the Court of Directors, 
and generally to the public service, that those members who come late in life from 
India, and therefore are the best qualified to take a part in the government of the 
country, should not be placed upon the committee of correspondence til! they come 
to it in sehiority, and does not it appear incongruous that they should be at the same 
time elegible to the situation of chairman and deputy chairman ?*- — It appears so ; 
always to compose the committee of correspondence of the senior members, does 
appear to me exceptionable on several accounts ; but it has its advantages also, and 
I have not sufficiently meditated on the subject, to be able to say which preponderate. 

419. How would you propose that the selection, if deemed preferable, should he 
made? — There could be no other mode but an arrangement among the directors 
themselves, in the same way as the chairs are now filled. 

420. It being necessary that the chairman and deputy chairman should respec- 
tively be members of eyery committee, is it not expedient that they should have an 
opportunity in the ordinary course of rotation of being cognizant with the allairs 
transacted before each of such committees, and is not that an advantage derived 
frfem the existing system, by which the highest officer in the Indian service returning 
toTingland and becoming a director, becomes in succession acquainted with ali 
those departments over which as chairman he may eventually have to preside? — 
I have no doubt that in the change of mode alluded to, something would be lost, in 
the manner suggested in the question ; but the very inconvenience which is referred 
to is incurred in the m< 3 st important of all instances ; because it not unfrequently 
happens that directors come to the chair who have never been in the committee of 
correspondence, in which the most important business is performed. 

421* Is it not the daily practice in the Court of Directors that even junior 
members of the Court take an active part in the management of those concerns? — 
When the despatches which •have passed the committee of correspondence arc 
carried into the Court of Directors, all the directors have there an opportunity of 
leading them, and the documents upon which they are founded ; and *t is then open 
to the youngest member of the Court to take any part he pleases in discussing the 
subjects, and to make any observations that occur to him. 

422. Are there in the existing Board of Directors, any, and what proportion of 
gentlemen who have been in India, and in what capacities? — A great proportion 
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have been in India, some as captains of ships, some as military officers, some who 
have been in the highest stations of the government, others who have been members 
of the sudder adawlut and boards of revenue, and gentlemen who have long officiated 
as judges, as collectors of the revenue, and residents at foreign courts 

423. Supposing an extreme case, might it not happen that the committee of 
correspondence might be composed entirely of captains of vessels, merchants, and 
persons having filled no important situations in India, and that those other members 
of the Court of Directors who are not in the committee of correspondence, might 
consist of persons who have filled the highest situations in the council, and judicial 
situations, and in the revenue department? — It is no doubt a possible case, and 
there have been occasions in which I think the fact has approximated to the 
supposition. 

424. Js it obligatory on the Court of Directors to appoint the committee u of 
correspondence by seniority? — It is a practice rather than a rule, and not at all 
obligatory. One committee is formed of the junior members, from this they rise to 
another, and then to another, and so on to the committee of correspondence ; hut 
all this is only matter of arrangement. 


Martis, 28 ° die Februarii , 1832 . 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


JOHN SULLIVAN, Esq. called in, and examined. 

425. Does your experience in India enable you to form any judgment of the 
practical effect of the existing mode of educating young men for the civil servicc*'6f 
the Company? — I liuve always considered the collection of a number of young men 
of the same age, destined for the same scene, in the same college, to be a great 
mistake in the present system of education. 

42 C). Do you apply that observation both to England aS»d to India? — Both to 
England and to the colleges of India. 

427. Within your observation have the young men, generally speaking* who have 

proceeded to India from the college in England, at Hertford, been 90 grounded os 
to be qualified to take pari in the civil administration of the affairs of the Company ? 
— I should imagine that there have been no instances of any young man arriving in 
India possessed of a sufficient acquaintance with the language to enable him to take 
a share in the administration of the country. , 

428. Is it at present required of the young men to be entered, upon their arrival 
in India, at the college established either at Calcutta or Madras, and what is the 
line of instruction prescribed at either of those colleges ?— Aft Calcutta, 1 the system 
of education embraces general literature; but 1 think the attention of the young 

men 
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men is almost exclusively givert to the acquisition of the Oriental languages ; at 
Madras the education is exclusively confined to those languages. 

429. What is the nature of the evils you apprehend to result from the congre- 
gating of these young men in the college at home, previous to their departure for 
India ?-*The great evil I conceive to arise out of the college at Hertford is this, 
that all the students there are nearly of the same agt2, they are all youths, and 
congregating together, they naturally get into habits of extravagance ; they are not 
check e*d as they would be at the universities, where the society is general, and 
consists it>f young men and of persons of matnrer age; moreover, 1 conceive that 
they lose the opportunity at Hertford of forming those connexions and friendships 
in this country which tend very much to rivet their affections to persons and things 
at home ; such connexions are so many links to society in this country, and they are, 
I think, of great importance to any man who is destined for India, and who is to be 
qptirely separated from his own country for so long a period. 

430. Has it appeared to you that for the most part, when nominated to 
writerships, they have considered their fortunes to Vie made, and imbibe accordingly 
notions of extravagance and expense? — Such a notion is very probably imbibed at 
the colleges. The extravagance both at Madras and Calcutta, particularly at 
Calcutta since the establishment of the college, lias been very great indeed. 

431. Should you conceive the same effect likely to be produced in the event of 
those appointments being made, not the subject of nomination by individuals, but 
of general public competition ?— 1 conceive the present effects to arise entirely from 
the congregating of a number of young men together in the same college, and 1 
think if that cause ceased, there is no question but that all these effects which flow 
from the present education would cease also. 

432. My question was, whether you conceive this effect to he in any degree 
attributable to the present mode of their appointment? — I could hardly say it 
arises out of the present mode of their appointment, but 1 have no doubt, at the 
same time, that the effect will be most wholesome if appointments of this kind were 
tltp result of competition. 

•433. Is not the present mode of appointment an individual nomination, without 
any corresponding responsibility ? — I am not aware of the existence of any 
particular responsibility, upon sueb appointments. 

434. Is such mode of nomination, in your opinion, liable to appointments 
being made, not from »the qualification of individuals, but from individual favour 
and affection ? — That I ‘imagine must be the case ; I am not aware ot any check 
upon the nomination of individuals to writerships; they originate, 1 imagine, usually 
in motives of personal favour and affection. 

435 - Which mode of appointment do you consider the best calculated for the 
efficiency of the service, the # mode of appointment through competition, or the 
mode by the nomination of any individual or bodies of individuals ? —By compe- 
tition undoubtedly. * 

436. Do not difficulties present themselves to your mind, as likely to arise from 
opening such appointments to public competition in this country, provided the 
Legislature thought it 4>olitic so to do ? — 1 have not given the subject any particular 
attention, but I should imagine there would not be any difficulty whatever. 

l 2 437 ' Are 
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miscellaneous. 437* Are we to understand you to say, that the writers so appointed are the 

— only source from whence the patronage in India can be filled up ?— That is the case 

■iS FeUruary 1832. under the present system. 

fohn Sullivan fa, 4.1®- I 9 ^* at patronage, in all its various branches, of very great amount, as well 
an, A,j. ag ot ve j|.y grgaj importance ? — It is of immense amount, and of vast importance. 

439. Could you give us a rough notion of the annual amount of the civil service 
in India? — I cannot pretend to speak with anything like accuracy ; there is 
a Return published of the number of offices, and I think I have heard that the 
civil servants on the establishment now are from 1,100 to 1, 200, that js of the 
three presidencies. 

440. What do you think it annually costs?' — I rather think about 2 ,qqo, 000 
sterling, the whole civil service. 

441. Do you know upon what principle the supply of writers to meet ‘he 
demand is regulated? — l should suppose it is upon information derived from 
the local government abroad. 

442. For instance, at this time do you happen to know whether there are not at 
the several presidencies many servants who have been sent out, unemployed ? — 
There are at Bombay, I believe, now about 2.5 civil servants out of employ, and 
the number at Madras I think is 17; 1 do not know what it is at Calcutta, but 
according to the extent of the establishment, I should think two-thirds more than at 
Madras. 

443. Has that arisen from the reduction of the establishment that has taken 
place in India? —The number out of employ is owing probably to new arrange- 
ments for the administration, but I am not prepared to say to what extent they 
have operated. 

444. Are you aware whether, notwithstanding the large number unemployed at 
the presidencies which you have stated, that there have been new appointments 
made in the present year? — Yes, some very lately. I know a son of a friend of 
mine, who sailed for India a short time ago. 

445. What is the fate of those civil servants, who after having passed the 
college, continue unemployed in India? — They receive the allowance of servants 
out of employ, when not actually in office. 

446. Do you mean that every writer sent out .to India, who does not receive 
employment, is paid by the East-India Company ?— - He has a certain allowance 
paid to him,’ a small stipend till he gets into office ; I think.the maximum of allow- 
ance is under 300 rupees a month to the senior servant, "and lower in comparison 
to the junior grades. 

' 447. Were you yourself at a college at Calcutta ? — I was for a short lime. 

448. Does it appear to you that any mode might be adopted in India, to prevent 
the evil you have mentioned, of the congregating of these young men for a con- 
siderable period of dure together at a college at Calcutta ?- -By resorting to the 
former practice of sending young men, on their arrival in India, to the provinces, 
and by attaching them to some public office, I think the evil would be com- 
pletely removed, and in my opinion greater facilities afforded them of acquiring 
practical knowledge of the vernacular latiguuge, than t^ey now enjoy in the 
college. 

449. Do 
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449. Do you mean that you "would have them act as our young men are accus- miscei.la^koi s. 

tomed to do in England, previous to their employment in the service ?— Exactly 

so; before the establishment of the college, all young men who went to India ^ ivbmary 
were appointed tft some public office, and that is the case at Bombay at this ~" 
rnom.ent*; they are, upon their first arrival in India, sent up the country and ' ° ‘ 4 " 
attached to some public office. 

450. What are the languages that they learn in the college at Calcutta ? — Hin- 
• dostanee, Bengalee and Persian, those are the three principal languages at Calcutta. 

45 >• Then you conceive, by their dispersion over the different provinces, they 
would acquire that which might be very essential hereafter, some knowledge of 
the vernacular language of the country r — Yes, they would have much greater 
facilities for acquiring the vernacular languages of the country, living in the pro- 
vinces where they are spoken, than they can have at the presidencies ; they have 
ipore communication with the people, business and language go hand in hand, they 
learn both at the same time. 

452. You have stated as one of your objections to the college near Hertford, 
that the young men are rather of tender age ; just inform the Committee at what 
age they are generally admitted at that college? — About 17 or t8 ; what 1 intended 
to state to the Committee was, that at Hertford they are all of tender age ; 

I should call a young man of 17 or 1 8 of tender age ; at the universities there 
are men of all ages from 1 6 to 26. 

453. Then am I to understand that you consider 1 7 or 1 8 to be a tender age ? 

— -I think so. 

454. Are you aware, till lately, the Act of Parliament repealed the Statute by 
which young men arc obliged to stay four terms, if they went in at 17 or 18 they 
couid not leave the college till 20 or 2 1 ? — I was not aware of the repeal of the 
Act ; I do not think I have stated my answer with sufficient distinctness ; the dis- 
tinction 1 meant to make between the college at Haileybury and the national 
universities is this, that at the college of Hailevbury all the students arc about the 
same age, from 17 to 20, but at the national universities men go at 16 , and may 
retiiain there, I believe, till they are 25 or 2(5, not as under graduates, but until 
they take orders, or embark in the active duties of their profession ; there is, 
moreover, a society at the universities composed of individuals of all ages, and such 
a society naturally operates as a check upon the young men ; the society at the 
college of Haileybury is confined to the students themselves, and to the masters. 

455. Are you aware*that when they come to Haileybury that there are two 
terms in tha year at the college of Haileybury, and at other parts of the year they 
have oh opportunity of visiting their families and friends? — Yes, just as they do 
w lien at the universities. 

456. If that be the case, how can they lose their family or national character? — 

I am not aware of having saitf that they lost their family or national character, but 
.that they have not at Hertford the same opportunities of forming friendships and 
connexions with the men*who are destined to figure on the public stage in this 
country, as they would have at the national universities. 

457. Are you not igware that at college those young men who are destined to 
serve in India form great attachments, which exist and last during the life of those 

young 
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■misck^laneous. young trier) in India towards each other?— That, ill my opinion, is an additional 

reason for giving them in opportunity of forming separate attachments, if I may so 

2* February 1832. express myself, in this country, because the young men who are associated at 
/<>hn Sullivan Em. Haileybury would meet in India at all events. 

‘ q ' 458. You haVe referred to many young men being separated from thtfir home 
connexions, not in the sense of family connexions, but of those which relate to their 
nation ; have you by personal observation discovered that many such instances can 
be found in India of servants of the East- India Company who do not look hack to 
home, that is to say, to England, with the strongest national attachment ?— 
I imagine that instances of a man losing his national attachment are very rare 
indeed ; but I think I may state, that young men who have formed in youth strong 
attachments to persons in this country, will have their attachments more closely 
riveted to persons and things in this country, than persons who go' out without 
having had such opportunities. ^ 

459. Your answer appears to show the expediency of making a community of 
interest and feeling between the servants of the East- India Company in India, and 
those who may have been left at home ; can you state what proportion of the young 
men sent out to India, when they receive appointments in India, take India for their 
home, and relinquish all hope and desire of returning to their native land ? — I am 
not prepared to adduce a single instance of a man having by choice adopted India 
for his country ; hut the feelings of a man who goes to that country, having formed 
strong connexions during his youth in England, and a man who goes to India 
without having formed such connexions, may be very different when they both 
return to England ; the one may find himself a perfect stranger in this country, the 
other may renew vatious acquaintances with persons in different walks of life which 
he may have formed during a residence of two or three years at the national 
universities. It is a common complaint amongst Indians, that they are strangeris in 
their own country, and a very irksome feeling it is. 

460. The last answer has referred rather to the moral effect of sending persons 

at that age to India ; are there not physical reasons which render it extreme’ly (|£- 
sirable that the parties destined to reside for a great part of their life in such 
a climate as that of India should be accustomed early to the climate, before their 
constitution is formed by residence in a climate so "different to that of England ? — 
My answer had reference to the comparative advantages of the/ college at Hailey - 
bury and the national universities; and I have no hesitatioiifn saying, from my own 
feelings and my own experience, that I should give a decided preference to the 
education at the national universities, as calculated to make home more v e<Nlifiortable 
on his return to a man who is destined to reside for many years in so distant a scene 
as India ; but if the question is whether a man should go at the age of 1 6 or 1 7 or 
20 to India, I should certainly choose the earlier age. «■ •< 

461. It was with reference to the physical effect of a protracted residence in 
India that the question was put ? — 1 should say decidedly the earlier the better. 

462. Have you any doubt that the prevailing feeling among the young men 
educated at Hailey bury has been that of a provision having Jpeen; already tbade for 
them, and they are to look at India principally with a view that they may be able 

to 
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to accumulate Wealth there to remit to England? — I think a notion of that kind is 
very likely to be engendered at Haileybury. 

463. Are you ajvare that the practical result of the extravagant notions imbibed 
at these colleges led, some few years ago, into an inquiry of the amount of debts 
contracted by the civil servants at Bengal ? — I have a perfect recollection of that 
inquiry having been set on foot. 

464-. Did the amount of debt, as stated by themselves on that occasion, amount 
’ to «fe?eral millions sterling ? — As far as my recollection serves me, it was reported 
that the debts amounted to nearly three millions sterling ; I know the amount was 
very large, but it may have been much exaggerated by report. 

465. The principal qualification at either of these seminaries is confined princi- 
pally* as I understand, to the acquisition of the Oriental languages? — That is the 
case of the colleges in India ; at Haileybury the education is of a general nature. 

466. Do you consider the acquisition of scientific knowledge, with a view to the 
situation which they are destined to till in India, would be quite as essential as the 
acquisition in this country of the elements of the Oriental language ? — I should think 
it of very great importance to young men, in their college education here, that they 
should study the science of political economy, mathematics, civil engineering and 
similar branches of education, confining themselves to the mere rudiments of San- 
scrit, Persian and Arabic. 

467. Do you consider that the public service has suffered an injury from the 
absence of such requisite qualification? — I think the qualifications of the public ser- 
vants would have been much higher than they are if they had paid more attention 
to that branch of education. 

468. Have the salaries of the young men, on their arrival at Madras, been aug- 
mented within the last 20 or 30 years? — I believe that they are now double what 
they were 28 years ago,* when I first went to Madras, 

469. Does that appear to have produced among them a further disposition to 
, expensive habits, or on the contrary? — I should say that it lias produced a further 

disposition to expensive habits. 

470. What evidence have you to give to the Committee of extravagance exist- 
ing at the college of Haileybury ? — 1 believe it to be so very notorious as hardly 
to require formal proof. I could state an instance of a son of a friend of mine 
who was about to embark for India two months ago, and who was arrested in his 
progress to the ship for debt; bills to a large amount were brought to his father, 
and amqngst'Others was a bill from the tobacconist of 1 07 /. for six months’ supply 
of segars for this young man. 

47 1 . Are you aware that the parents of young men sign their names to a decla- 
ration that they will only supply them w ith small sums of pocket-money according 
to the number of. terms they have been at the college, and that the ypung men are 
only liable to those bills <fhich come under the view of the magistrates of the col- 
lege ? — I am not aware of the existence of that regulation ; but I know', from the 
instance I hjve adduced and from other instances, that if there is such a regulation 
it is of no avail whatever in preventing the young men from contracting heavy 
debts. 

472. Will 
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472. 'Will you favour us with your opinion bow far the extravagance can be 
checked by any rules which the college may lay down,' to which the parents them- 
selves are parties?— -It is a subject I have not given tny attention to, I atri hot able 
to devise any rules. 

473. Are you aware of any extravagancies prevailing at the universities of 

Oxford or Cambridge ? — -Very great extravagancies, I heliere ; but the young men 
I conceive are more under check than at Haileybury, because there are seniors as 
well as juniors residing at Oxford and Cambridge ; amongst the seniors extrava- 
gant habits do not probably prevail. r i 

474. You have stated that you are not aware of this regulation at Haileybury; 
are you aware of any regulation at Oxford or Cambridge?*-! have no knowledge 
of any regulation. 

475. Can you state generally, whether upon the whole the institution at Hailey- 
bury is or not considered generally by men conversant with India affairs, as f a 
failure ? — I believe it is generally considered that every object that was in con- 
templation when the establishment of the Haileybury college was formed, might 
have been more effectually obtained by other means. I also find, upon a refer- 
ence to the evidence of Mr. Mountstuart Elpbinstone before the House of Lords, 
that in his opinion young men who came to India from Haileybury entertained 
a great prejudice against India and its concerns. I do not pretend to use the exact 
words of Mr. Elpbinstone, but that is the purport of them. 

476. I think you stated that there was no responsible character attached to the 
appointment of the writers ? — I am not aware of any responsibility. 

477. Are you not aware, with relation to that observation, that no responsibility 
attached to the appointment of a writer, that every writer, prior to the admission 
into the college, must undergo the examination of the college council, according to 
the order made by the Court of Directors and sanctioned , by the Board of Con- 
trol for the Affairs of India? — I was quite aware that a certain degree of educa- 
tion was requisite, but that did not come under my idea of responsibility. 

478. Will you have the goodness to explain what you mean by no responsibility 

attaching ? — I merely meant that the Directors were left to select any person they 
might think proper for the appointment, provided he was able to pass this sort of 
examination. * 

479. You have stated that it is your opinion that a preferable mode of appoint- 
ing to the service would be open competition ?— ' That is m/ decided opinion. 

480. Will you have the goodness to state whether you know that that practice 
prevails in any other service, in the King’s service, or any other public service, as 
the means of appointing to any situation?— I believe that in the military colleges 
at Woolwich and Addiseombe commissions are given by com|>etition. 

481. Are you not aware that after young men chall have been four terms in 

Haileybury, that the place assigned to them is the reward of merit by competition? 
— Yes, I believe it is. , 

482. Are you aware that the young men are classed one, two, three or four, 
according to their merits ? — Yes. 

483. Anil are you aware that no writer can go to Indi£, unless he takes with 
him a character lor talent and good conduct from the college council? — The 

young 
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484. Areyounot aware that it has happened constantly that young men who 
hftve.be8n a^ ; Haileybury } Jfayn been Tejectedjjy the decree of the college council, 
j|i,^hpm,idOi^ ifjfat^ ttae,'«utthpry^v i t l 0 d^|^n 4 «j»t. 0^- Board of Directors P-vI jam 
.of , >•;. •• /'• ,. •. .>*&:* 

. as..*, very objectionahle 
institution ,* are you aWare, upo#i its first establishment ia i Spo, that it was strongly 
objected tp <by .thapourt of directors E— Ibaye understood it was strongly objected 
.tp,to,thp^|Qourt',of Pirectprs, on account of the, expense which the establishment 
would occasion. 
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4hP J5iOu awajre that it has undergone great revision of late r— I have 
understood ,it has undergone some revision, but l am not aware of the nature of 
that revision.. , ,*• 

487. By what mode does it appear to you that a diminution of the present large 

charges for? the civil administration of the various departments in India, , might be 
effected? — As a general answer 1 should say, that by bringing all the departments 
of tlie government immediately under the government itself, and by abolishing 
boards* and substituting individual for collective agencies, the expense might be 
materially reduced. . , • 

488. Are you of opinion that a great reduction might be effected by a general 
and systematic introduction of native agencies in the place of European?— Un* 
doubtedly it might, to a very large extent indeed. 

489. I believe you have bad much intercourse with the natives in that part of 

India in which it lias fallen 1. to your lot to reside ? — Yes ; I had free intercourse 
with them for a great many years. , ; ■ . ■ • , 

490. From your knowledge of their talents and. capacity, have you any doubt 

that the natives might be generally, and very generally introduced into the civil 
administration .of .the affairs of that country ?— I have no doubt whatever upon 
the sulyoct, that their introduction tg office would be attended .with great advantage 
to themkelves and to the state. ( ... . - .... 

491. With a view to that object, does it appear to you that the education of the 

natives on a sufficiently extensive scale has yet been considered by thp government 
of that country ?— IbcUeve it has not. In the Madra% : territories, about six years 
ago, the subject was considered by Sir Thomas Muoro, and it was determined 
that a certain number of schools should be established in each province, at the 
expense of ,th e govern ment that plan has been partly acted upon * if fully 
followed up, it- would have, to a certain extent, furnished the means of giving 
a common education to the natives of India. . 

49SJv ; .Gouldyon., State in detail what was Sir Thomas Munro's plan as regards 
•the Madras territories ?-^The outline of Sir Thomas Munro’s plan was, that there 
ahouki. he-.;* .^ye^ijwhn^.-.^established at every tehsildary, or subdivision of 
a province* and that the master should be paid partly by ; a stipend from the 
Government, »pd ptfttiy - by fees from the scholars,; that was the outline of 
tlte plam :• V ■. •„ ■. ,< 
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•494. Were tb«*e ( «^ietooU established in that jpiwiftee' ?-V*'IJ«d6r ? the f plan 
I have detmtal^ttliNta seboolswere established in two ••bfr' the ; tehsiidiHesf the 
province "Cowisl^' of 4* rw v>-' i<bpX\' ^ ■" 

495* ' Waatbe ‘System in program ■ when Sir Thomas Munw^ied|^l4 :i; bttd v jhst 
begw <5a ; .be.:fCbn&fea4htp ■ effect -whence died ;*«■,. <w* ! k 

496, Wilt- you state what was the amount of ^bpe- fSOtfrt; 1 scbbots 

established 3^I think the stipen<.ls of the two schoolmasters thigh rhaveatnbbbf ed 
to ftbout'i^o rupees> each ayatr, .exclusive of. wbat , thV'^liell^s,#*idi!:i; F 

497. * Do you think the expense of these two schools exceeded 400 rupees 

a year ? — -No; not more than that. •• * •• .**•.- X''> U\t t.t-Mij.cJ- ***# • 

\ 498. And of that province what is the revenue, and what i* the population* 
The population of the whole province is about 850,000 souls, and tbC 1 - avenue 
nearly 27 lacs of rupees. ' ' . ' : ' '7 A * !,< ’ • ' T 

499. Have tbe &atives any schools' of their 1 own ?-^Tbeim aehOolmujftier 

and village schools in almost every village in India, but the education* ffiat they 
are enabled to give 4s of a very confined kind. - •' < 

500. In the schools established by our Government, 1 lit the English language 


taught?--— Not at all. .-■■■' 4 •" .• 1 1 ‘ 

501, Does it appear that there is any indisposition on the part Of the natives to 
learn the English language, or otherwise r—On tlie contrary, I should say they 
show a very marked partiality to the English language, and a great wish to 
learn it. «• '•• ■ • ■** ■ - % ' 


502. Should you not consider, with a view to incorporate ther natives more 

effectually in the administration of the affairs of their own country, that the 
gradual extension of the English language would be highly, desirable ? — I should 
think the spread of the English language a point of the highest importance; and no 
means should be left untried to accomplish it. < . > * ' Vi 

503. What are the disadvantages under which the natives at present fefet 
themselves to labow with respect to the British Government?— -Their exclusion 
from all offices of trust and emolument, and from that position in the administration 
of the country, civil and military, which they occupied under their own princes. 

504. If thp career of -the whole civil administration wereopeo to themi although 

Europeans entirely, might not for a long period bedispensejttwith, is It your opinion 
they would feel solicitous to perfect their education, and acquire*. * the English 
tongue? — Unquestionably. they would* :.•■ •* .i -s.. .tww'vtorW*: -****+ 

505. You have stated in your last answer, that the nati ves are excluded from all 
offices of trust and emolument ; it has been stated by other witnesses, among the 
discussions that have taken place the last two Sessions ef Parliament, that natives are 
in possession of incomes of 500 rupees a month, and are judicial -and revenue officers ; 
are you aware of any such fact, in the district it* which you ha vs resided •?»— That 
is not the case at Madras or in Bengal jr 1 believe it to he confined to Bombay. 

506. Are the Committee to understand, that the system varieA at pfpsettt M the 
various presidencies ?— Very much so indeed^ In Bombay they «ws* tmderfecent 
Regulations, entrusted with much higher offices, and with much larger emelemenfs 

than 
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L . a.r6 offices at Madras highe*® paid, MtscEtuffEous. 
though >fej number, held by natives, than are to be fouttd in^Beogal. — — 

Umlef^tberlKWfi 1 Eegulations of the Madras government, the> highest wastry 88 February i«3»- 

^ew^mjwaS'* i»ohth^nd that only after having herVdd as Mn Suilinttl K 
the bead native officer of a province for 20 years ; he must be an old man therefore ' 
before shjp; geMvpbasesftion of theoffiee,and he must serve 20 years before h© can 
attain the maximum allowance at this moment, I believe in the Madras territories 
there is not more than ope native jr ho really draWs that allowance. 

> .-.4-W' y,e« .-not awecOf of 4 be multitude of the! different nations occupying 
Hindustan Proper, and the territories subject to the three presidencies?— 
lam. '* !S ■ 1 • /. ti, . 1 

508. Is there not such difference between the natives of each territory respec- 

tively, -as: may account for the impossibility of giving to some natives of some of 
those territories . a power which they would apply to the case of the natives of 
other territories ; might not the Government of the presidency of Bengal find it 
more easy to find. natives capable of administering the office than the presidency 
of. lloinbay ?r?-I believe it .is universally admitted, by those who are conversant 
with the natives, that they are throughout India qualified by talents, acquirements, 
and industry, for all' offices in the civil administration -of the country ; there is 
not the same unanimity as to their moral fitness. 1 am not aware, under the 
Bengal government, that there is a greater range for selection than in the territories 
of the other presidencies, except that the territories of Bengal are of greater 
extent. • - 

509. You have referred to the salary of 700 rupees per month, as the largest 
salary received by any native under the presidency of Madras, and you have 
stated generally, that the natives are no longer in possession of those offices to 
which they were .exclusively appointed under their native government : does not the 
system which the natives have always enjoyed under the British Government, 
compensate to them, in a very large degree, if not entirely for their loss of the 
exclusive possession of offices, to which, under the native government, they 
considered themselves entitled ? — I should say, that nothing can compensate them 
under such exclusion. 

510. Is there any instance, tinder the original government, of parties holding 
offices for as many years as many of those whom in your experience you have 
known so Jo hold them /-—I should say for quite a® many years. 'The tenure of 
office under the native governments was very precarious. Every futtetihnary was 
liable to j>e» dismissed at the mere pleasure of the ruling authority ; at the same 
tim^ it is hut fair to say, that the natives under the British Government hold their 
offices by a tenure almost as uncertain. 

511. Is there not a moral certainly that persons'holding offices under the British 
Government will continue to hold them, whether native or European, as long as 

•their conduct shall appear to deserve it ?— By no means. 

,5 12. Gan you give instances of native® having been recently dismissed from 
offices of trust and profit under the British Government?— A multitude. 

51 ^Without cauSealleged or proof ?*- Without proof certainly, not without 
cause alleged. . • •• * * • • ; 

514. Does 
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514. .Does that answer :,*»f»f)ly'ito the; 

to the dismissal of individuals generally without cause ?<.— To the dfeartissal ofcwndi- 
viduals without such cause. ; • >•••* .! < ****%■ •• 

515. Do you know a single instance of a nafciverMn&ffi^ 

ment under the British Government, from any motive irmeh>you.h<yii«ve*t 64 iave 
been corrupt ?-*~Not from any corrupt motive pm the pai^»ft 4 hei?Goi^nment. ^ ' 

5tfa Or oo .fat part of :nhe agent?*- Not •■»-.* .w>»u<<rn.-vv 

5 1 7 Are you aware of instances of such removal and of such motives, namely, ' 
of corruption oo the part of die native government ?^^o^donht, 'under ' Odtive 
government, they were dismissed frequently from the most ’CorrupfeaBotives; w d ' • > 

518. Has Sir Thomas Munro’s plan of education beefr p 

his death? — His plan did not go beyond what 1 have state# 4ba esstahlisbtneirt 
of a certain number of schools in the provinces ; it was partly iatrOdoeed ^to 
some of those provinces, but it washy no meansadequateitodrewantS Pftl* 
natives. . i- •>:% 1 ;,4* «\ pu . 

519. Would any difficulty, in your opinion, arise in the endowment of -it|^W||l8ols 
at the principal town of each province in which dmEngtiabdoto^^ 

ments of European science might bo taught? ^ No difficulty wbahWJjlP^Phould 
think that the establishment in the principal town of each proving dpMbhobl of 
that description, and at the same time of schools in each of the subdivisions of the 
province, upon the plan proposed by Sir Thomas Munro, < would be highly advan- 
tageous. ... a - . ‘.te.'-.n . ■ 

520. And if in such schools prizes were given, such for instance as the public 

employment hereafter of those who obtained them, would not that, in your opinion, 
be an essential stimulus to the natives? — •! think such a plan would Operate most 
beneficially in every respect^ and in every way,' ■ ' .. ; . < ,,i. 

521. What is the present condition of die native Christians in India with regard 

to promotion? — They are not, under the present regulation, eligible to any judicial 
office ; I am not aware of the existence of any restriction upon their employment 
in other departments, I had in my own office several Christians tiding responsible 
offices; one of them was a tehsildar, or native collector of a subdivision of the 
province. , *< ■, .. 

52 2. Are they not excluded from the offices which other natives are authorized 

to till ?— In the judicial department entirely excluded; • vv :* '•,* • .:/• 

, ,523. Can you state what is the cause, of such exclusion ?fc**I am 'ratherinclmed 
to think it was from die want of distinctness in the wwtling of the Regulations in tile 
judicial department ; it was intended, 1 believe, to exclude from judicial, offices 
Christians descended from Europeans, nob I think, native Christians- born such, or 
becoming such by conversion. I employed , Christians, in. common with 1 other 
natives, without any reference to their religion, and ! /oundthern amongst the most 
able and efficient on mv establishment. . , ■ ,»$ ... >*« (.innw «*** \ 

524. So that the natives who are converted are in a , worse situation than the* 

other natives not converted? -n Decidedly in at worse situation; . • 1 uy'. ar, .rfoia-v. •»< 

525. Have the conversions to Christianity in any part of the ’Madras territories 

been numerous?. — In Tinnevellythey have lately boen ver^fmme^t^* embracing 
sometimes whole villages. »• , • ** it,. ■ •• •**., ,• ,-r .t 

52C). Were 
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Hindoos or Mussulmans ?-^-Ali«oat entirely 
l&odoofrttbeveisBcarCely an instance on record of the conversion of a Mussulman. 

Wbat d^crof people were they, of the most part higher or lower ? — Almost 
entirely dto agricultural class, the lower orders. * > !<■ 

t$9'Ski 0 pm$ the Christian convert, by either the Hindoo or the Mussulman ^w, 
forfeit bis claim to hereditary property f-^I have beard it stated that under, the 
present law he does forfeit his' claim, that ho is in fact considered to have lost 

©tttfid' 1 * ** <r ,,*’••• \ >] SC' - *:f; ’ , ’ " *' ' r 1 ' i ' 

>,-'3«9»- Do you consider that the existence of such d law has operated as a bar to 
the progress of conversion among the natives? — I should think it had. 

&3Q- Are you aware whether any attempts have been made by the British 
Government to introduce a modification of that law ? — .It has been Considered, 
ITbeUeve, a very delicate subject to meddle with ; but I rather think the attention 
of the local government has lately been drawn to the subject, with a view to intro- 
duce a modification. 

531. So as to. give the Hindoo convert the privilege which the convert to the 
Mussulman religion would have enjoyed ? — Yes. 

532.. Can modifications be introduced into the Mussulman criminal law at the 
instigation of our Government? — Very considerable modification has of late years 
been introduced- into' the Mahomedan criminal law. 

53 3. is it your opinion therefore that, by temperate means, it might be possible, 
sooner or later, to remove this bar to the advancement of conversion ? — 1 should 
imagine there would be no particular difficulty. 

534. In the Government procuring a declaratory Regulation, allowing the Chris- 
tian convert to share any hereditary property as he would have done if he had 
remained a Hindoo, is that not interfering in a most delicate question with the 
religion of the country,? — 1 do not consider it to be a question which affects the 
religion of the country. 

535. What would the natives consider it?— -Under the Mussulman government, 
converts to Islamism were always exempt from penal consequences; additional 
privileges, were indeed conferred upon such converts. In passing, therefore, a law 
declariug that a change of religion should not deprive a man of his hereditary rights, 
we should only follow the practice of our Mussulman predecessors. 

536. Does it not, nevertheless, follow, that in order to lnaiotatq our right in 
India* we ace bound iff honour and good faith not to interfere with their religion in 
any way whatever r* -Not to interfere with their religion ; butt do not consider that 
such a declaration would be an interference with ‘then* religion. • It seems to be 
a disputed pointy whether the conversion of a Hindoo to another religion does, by 
the Hindoo lawv deprive him of his right to inherit ancestral property. So there 
were disputes as to the suttee»being enjoined by the Shasters ; we have put a stop 
to the burning, of widows, by law, and the sacrificing of infants, by law. 1 do not 

•conceive that ive are: pledged to sanction the infliction of penalties upon such of 
our native subjects as may choose to embrace Christianity. 

537*' you Conceive that the British Government might pass a declaratory 
law,. relieving the nathrevconverts to Christianity from such disabilities as those 
w hich now attach to them ns such converts ?— Not in those express terms, hut in 

, general 
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vji.scrixaneous. general terms, that, the, cpi^ts of law should not deterpobw that a. man h«d forfeited 

lii!| right to ancestral property because he had, violated, the laws of caste as the 

, s ivbruary 1832, government of Lord Wellesley passed a law, declaring, the sacrifice of the aged 
,. hn .,T~~ v„, 8,, d infants to be murder, and as Lord William Bentmck 

’ 9 hibitinjg autteeis, . ' L^v*. •;?.'» ,• ; • ' <» • n •• V «» • 

53&. I would ask yoo wbather the practice. '{Jb . not.' «i- 
thorilied by the Hindoo law?— A variety of opinions werei entertained upon the 
subject; the preponderating opinion seemed to be that it was nptordaiued by the 
Shasters: in the same manner it is doubtful now, whether, it by ■; the Hindoo 1»W* a 
Hindoo becoming a Christian is liable to be disinlteritedLaudvtbeitefptje: I conceive 
it Would be no violation of their religion if, in communication with die natives 
themselves, the British Government were to pass such a declaratory, law* { 

539. Does it not generally happen that the Hindoos who, embrace the Christian 
religion do lose their possessions?— I believe wherever the point has been litigated, 
that has been the opinion of the judicial authorities ; but ! cannot at the same 
time call to mind any particular instance of this. 

540 Does it happen that the description of persons of whom these converts 
consist, are not persons possessed of property r — Yes, * >/'. 

541. Having stated that whole villages have been converted in the Tinnevelly 
country, does not that imply that some at least of them must. have possessed pro- 
perty ?— Certainly, but if all. the members of a community at once become converts, 
there is no room for litigation ; all these persons (however small it may be) have 
an interest in the land of the village in which they live. 

54-2. Have you observed whether the Christian converts have been afterwards 
treated by their fellow-countrymen with contempt or derision, or does there not 
exist any very strong feeling upon the subject? — My opinion is, that there does not 
exist any strong feeling on the subject. , , ■ 

543- The Hindoos and the Mussulmans sit together very friendly, without 
reference to each other's religion ? — Without any reference whatever to religion, 
there is a feeling of perfect equality ; they live in social habits. 

544. By sociability you do not mean those habits of intercourse which are under- 
stood by the term in England ; you do not mean that „tbe Hindoos will eat with 
the Mussulmans, or the Mussulmans with the Hindoos,?— No, decidedly not. 

54,5. Is it vour opinion that the existing Church, establishment in, the presidencies 
in India is adequate to its purpose ? —There was, , I think, t only one chaplain in all 
the southern provinces of Madras when 1 was there ; I should consider, therefore, 
that the establishment was quite inadequate. In my opinion there .*st^ould be a 
chaplain at every station. 1 officiated as chaplain myself during the 15 years I was 
stationed at Goimbatoor. „ . 

r 54b. In the Madras presidency, are there at present any Christian churches? — 
Yes, there are churches, I thiuk, at all the principal stations ; there are several 
churches at Madras, there is one at Tricbinopoly, ope at Bangalore, one at 
Masulipatam, one at Arcot, and one at Cannanpre. I think those are, the principal. 

547* Do you think it woqld.be desirable to have a chaplain and acburoh at each 
of the provinces,? — I thini; it would be , desirable for the coonrikmnity, -and desirable 
also, as far as the interests of the national church are concerned. v . J .... 

548. Tell 
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'54®*' #h<tf ydu mean by provinces; in how miny provinces miscku.ankoos 
is it 'divided ?— ^Thefe are 20 provinces, or zillahs, in the Madras territory. , 

540i> ai tar^ea^Tbt'ksfhire ^Yes, some of them. . 98 Fvbmu.v i?3»- 

55 0<t P aVe the churches been built with due regard to economy, or in an expen* , ^ siiihvan 
sive and costly style '?— -The buildings in India are almost entirely conducted by " >van ' ^ 
agency, generally uhderthe superintendence of the engineers ; if they were built by 
contract, they Would be milch more economical. 

‘ 551. Are you award of any instance in which great abuse has been found to 
exidt'as tci the cost in the building of churche4 ?- i r have ho recollection of any such 
abase ; I remember that the Scotch church at Madras cost a much larger sum than 
the estimate. ' 

<52. Is it your opinion that the superintending care of one bishop is amply 
sufficient t6 thC extent of the establishment in India? — I should think decidedly not 
sufficient ; at the same time I conceive it to be of greater importance to increase the 
number of chaplains before another bishop is appointed. Of two wants, the want 
of chaplains is the greater. 

553. ArC ybu not aware that a considerable increase has of late years been 
made to the clerical establishment in India? — I am not aware of any increase on 
the Madras side. When I left India I recollect that there was only one chaplain 
in the southern provinces. 

554. Are you aware that the expense of the Church establishment has very 
greatly increased of late ?— I am not aware of any particular increase in that 
establishment ; the territory has increased, and establishments of all kinds have 
increased. 

555. Are you aware that correspondence has taken place between the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and also the Directors and 
Hoard of Commissioners upon the subject of two or three new bishops being 
appointed, and that there was every disposition on the part of the authorities to 
add to the existing number of one bishop a hich was made, and that the means of 

* paying *the salary has alone prevented it ? — 1 have heard that such a correspondence 
has taken place. 

556. You have stated that when you left India there was but one chaplain in the 
southern provinces of Madras ; please to state to the Committee the lineal extent 
of the district which' you describe as the southern province of Madras ? — The 
superficial Contents of ’the province of Coimbatoor is about 8,500 miles., and 
I should think the other five of the southern provinces were nearly equal in extent 
to that, and I think you may take the population of the seven southern provinces 
at about five millfcmk dnd a half. 

557. Do the chaplains employed in India go out from England, or are they 
appointed in thC East Indies?-*- 1 believe they are all sent from England. 

558. There would be nd difficulty in getting tihaplams ? — I suppose there would 
be no difficulty at all. • 

539. Ydu hate nb httttve chaplains?— No. 

560. Whit 4re the obstacles which, in your opinion, stand in the way of a more 
utn ; estricted intercOUrse , from England to India?-— Provided the means are afforded 
to the natives of obtaininffOrOmOt redress for anv ihiurv that they may receive 
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from a European, I am not aware of any objection to the; free hrtroduction'of 
British skill and wpitolvifttO , : . a ■ - • v m»y: yvi! ;/h ! ■ " 

*561. At present a native, except to a very limited extent, is incapable of 
obtaining redrew for injuriee done ■ to-binr-by^ EaivgMi^ 'by 

proceedings at the presidencies ?— The jurisdiction of. the justices' of the $ieace i» 
the province is limited -to : petty- cases of assault and 9o£jdhmtot oft#, ^^a*t«aii«mount, 
between natives arid’ Europeans, and the fine of 500 

rupees j that is the extent ? ; of .their ^unsdktia^'fiit-^sixiG^mti^^^nafaot^aware 
that there are any poweifa of imprisontnent^ Tkera is^SOBie indmkicmesam the 
wording of. tlie Act of >l^riiannsMt, and in ;h»vc;»8eh . which 

of the. two officers was to exercise ’ . of-the* ;p©ae% 
the magistrate of the ziMah or the criminal Wa»» decided 

by the Madras government that the criminal judge alone should exercise tne 
jurisdiction, which confined the chance tiie native had of obtaining redress hit 
injuries received from Europeans, inasmuch as he can now resort only to one 
magistrate, whereas if both the magistrates and the criminal, judge; exercised the 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace, tie might take his choice, and go to either. 

5b2. Is the criminal judge of the zillah a native or ,hn European An 
European. 

563. In what way might the English settler be rendered amenable in the pro- 

vincial courts equal with the native r — If it should be a sine qua non that English 
criminal law was to’ be administered in all cases where an Englishman might be 
a party, it would be necessary to have a professional lawyer upon the bench of the 
provincial court ; I conceive that the provincial court, by some enlargement of iis 
jurisdiction, might be made a competent tribunal to take cognizance and afford 
redress for injuries committed by Europeans upon the, .natives, and that would 
preclude the necessity of the natives seeking redress from, the supreme courts of 
tlie presidency, 

564. Does it appear to you there exists in the minds of the natives any other 

indisposition to, or jealousy of English settlers, than that which arises from the 
inequality of redress in case of injury done to them? — ; No, oh the contrary, I have 
always observed that Englishmen, whose pursuits in India are purely of a com- 
mercial nature, live in much more familiar habits with the natives thau men who 
are clothed with public authority* because it is the interest, of all men who are 
engaged in such pursuits, to , conciliate the natives a$ h3ucb as possible ; it is 
through the natives alone that they can expect to -carry on their speculations with 
success. .. , • , 

5(15. Hay© you observed any attempt on the part of English settlers to treat 
the natives, or their religion, with scorn or contempt?— * No such instances have 
fallen within my observation ; many complaints haw® been made to me, as magis- 
trate, of injures received from the public functionaries of the government, civil 
and military. 1 ..... , 

.500. Is it your opinion that the natural resources of India can be fully , dwe - 
loped without a free access to India by Englishmen of skill, science»,and capital ? 
—I think, the presence Of such Englishmen: in India wotfld facilitate .in ^.ytjry 

material degree the full development of those resources. ; i f 

567] Do 
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567. Do you think the mere agricultural cultivation of the land could ever bo 
a suflicient inducement to British subjects establishing themselves in India? — 
1 should think decidedly not ; any attempt of Englishmen to emigrate to India, ibf 
the purpose of the cultivation of the soil, would inevitably fail, and bring ruin on 
the simulators. 

568. If, therefore, a free access to India were permitted, is it your opinion that 
the result would be that a greater extent of persons possessing more or less capital 

•would go to India, with a view to commercial speculations ?~ I think gene- 
rally that would be the case ; persons of a different character might in the first 
instance go out, but I should suppose that one or two attempts of that kind would 
be suflicient to deter others from following their example. The extreme difficulty 
of jpersons of that kind going to such a distance as India, and the expense attend- 
ing the voyage, is almost a sufficient bar to any but persons of some capital 
proceeding to India. 

5C9. Js there not evidence as to the part of the country of which you have 
been speaking, of the existence of sources as yet unexplored? — There are very few 
sources of industry in India that arc not in some degree explored by the natives, 
out I consider there is a wide field for their further development by Englishmen of 
skill and capital. 

570. You state that some of those sources have been partly explored by the 
natives; are you aware of any great public works* that have been established in 
any part of India since the British power obtained there ? — Almost all the great 
works of India are works constructed under the native government, by the govern- 
ment itself, #ot as in this country by joint-stock capital. In the province with 
which I am most conversant, I think there is a very wide field for new works, and 
lor improvement of works which were commenced under the native government. 
I allude particularly to canals of irrigation, and for internal navigation, the creation 
of which would most materially improve the public revenue and the commerce of 
the country. 

• 571.* As the law now stands, was not every individual embarked in commercial 

transactions in India liable to deportation upon alleged charges, without trial ? — 
I believe the government have the power of sending any man out of the country, 
without trial. 

57^. Do you consider such a power essential to the good government of that 
country ? — The exercise of such a power is generally attended with the absolute 
ruin of the individual, and therefore, although 1 am not prepared to say decidedly 
that the .government should not possess such a power, that is, I am not prepared to 
say, that the power should not reside somewhere, yet I think it should only be 
exercised in the most flagrant cases, and where the safety of the state was endangered 
by the actual residence of the individual in India. 

57;]. Must not the existence of such a power, so unqualified, act to, some extent 
ifls a discouragement to persons embarking their capital in a country so circum- 
stanced ? — It must certainly operate as a discouragement ; but if Europeans are 
well acquainted before they embark for India, that a pow'er of this kind is vested in 
the government, they c^n have no just cause of complaint, if it should afterwards 
be put in exercise. I think at the same time, it may be practicable to devise some 
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j; means of giving Europeans a regular trial, before' that power is exercised against 
aH * 11 uar - v 1 J2 ’ them ; that it should be only exercised, in short, under the sentence of a competent 
John Sullitun, Esg. C&Ul't. ^ • , 

574. Can you imagine any case, except it be the one you have described, of 
imminent danger to the state, in which it might not be sufficient to suspend, the 
individual in someway or other, until the accusation and the. defence could be 
remitted home ? — Suspension presupposes the’ filling of some office ; he flight be 
remitted to a particular station in the provinces, or he might be placed undersome 
surveillance, until a Reference could be made on the subject, to the authorities at 
home; but I should think tire least objectionable mode would he to give him 
a regular trial upon the spot, and that if it should appear that he had been guilty 
of any act at variance with his duties as a good subject, that then the sentence 
might be carried into effect against him. 

575. Do you wish to be understood as saying, that when these cases have 
occured, no previous inquiry into the misconduct of the party has taken place?— 
There must, 1 suppose, have been some previous inquiry, but how far such inquiry 
may have been ex forte or otherwise, I am not prepared to say. 

576. Are you able to inform the Committee how many instances have occurred 
in the last 30 years, of the deportation of any individual from India ? — They are 
very rare indeed, I do not think there have been above half a dozen instances for 
the last 30 years. 

577. Have there been as many as half a dozen?-— I imagine not so many, I do 
not recollect above three or four for the last 30 years. 

578. I think you have stated that the resort of Europeans to theJEast Indies, 
possessing skill, science and capital, ought to be encouraged ?—* Yes. 

579. Are you not aware there is not only no impediment but every encourage- 
ment given to persons so qualified, to go to India? — I* believe they are now obliged 
to get a licence ; I am not aware of any other restriction. 

580. Are you aware that the resort of persons of that character has been greatly 

increased of late years ? — Very greatly. * • 

581. Have facilities to their going to India been offered? — I believe that the 
facility has been greatly increased of late years. 

582. Are you aware in various instances that the refusal to permit individuals to 

proceed to India, on the part of the Court of Directors, has been superseded . by the 
direction of the Board of Commissioners for India? — I have seen instances of that 
kind mentioned in the public papers, where the Board of Commissioners have 
interfered, and have compelled the issue of the licence. . . 

583. Are you aware what is the practice when a person wishes to go to India? — 

I imagine he applies for permission to the Court of Directors, and if they refuse 
permission he can apply to the Board of Commissioners, and they have the power 
of ordering that permission to be granted. 

384. Are you aware of the number of instances in which the Board of Commis- 
sioners have taken a different view to the Court of Directors?— I have no means of 
knowing the exact number, but it must be matter of record. . 

585. You have observed, that in order to render succotir to the native against 
ill-treatment by an European, that means of prompt redress should be afforded to 

him, 
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him, and that prompt redress' could only be had by European judges being 
appointed to every zillah court ? — I think I stated, in answer to that question, that 
if it was considered a sine qua non that English law should be administered to the 
native, that it would be necessary there should be an English lawyer as a profes- 
sional-judge on the bench of the provincial court. 

586. Are you not aware that would entail a heavy expense on the revenues of 
India ?-y-On the contrary ,- 1 think that an arrangement might be made which would 

'occasion a very great saving of expense. V . 

587. Point out to the Committee how that arrangement- is to be made? — By 
employing natives, in the first instance, largely in the details of the civil aud 
revenue administration of the country, and by the concentration, in a certain 
degree, of the powers in the same authority, and by the substitution of individual 
for collective agency. 

•588. By which we are to understand a total alteration of the present system of 
government in India?— That is not my meaning ; it is a remodelling of the different 
branches of the administration in the manner proposed at different times by 
Sir Thomas Munro, by Sir John Malcolm, by Sir Charles Metcalfe, and by the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and by the present Governor General 
himself, I believe. 

58 9. Explain to the Committee wlmt they are to understand by the term, 
“ substitution of individual for collective agency”? — The administration in India is 
now carried on in a great measure by a series of boards and courts, consisting of 
two, three, and four judges or members. Lord William Ben thick has lately 
abolished some of the courts and boards, and has lodged the duties formerly 
entrusted with two or three members of courts or boards, in a single individual. 

5yo. Has the constitution of the press in India varied considerably at different 
rimes since your acquaintance with that country ? — It has varied considerably at 
Calcutta and at Bombay. It was originally placed in Calcutta and Bombay under 
the censorship of the chief secretary ; that was removed 1 believe under the 
•goternfhent of Lord Hastings, and the press of these presidencies is now quite as 
free as the press of this country. At Madras it remains under the most rigid 
restrictions, no article being permitted to be published there that does not pass the 
ordeal of the chief secretary, who is, ex officio, tire censor. Within the last few 
years native papers have also sprung up in Calcutta ; three or four papers in the 
native language are, I believe, published weekly. 

591. Is the Committee to understand that the law respecting the press differs 
materially .at Madras to what it is at Calcutta or Bombay? — It is under a com- 
pletely different system at Madras. At Calcutta the editors of newspapers arc 
licensed, and therefore publish whal they please upon their personal responsibility, 
under a regulation which is registered in the Supreme Court. At Bombay the 
Governor in Council passed a similar regulation, but upon application to the 
Supreme Court for registry it was refused ; and therefore I imagine the government 
of Bombay have no means of enforcing penalties against the editors ot news- 
papers, except the power of remitting them to England. At Madras the papers 
are submitted to the thief secretary before publication, and he runs his pen 
through whatever paragraph may appear to him to be objectionable. 
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. . 59 2 ’> -Are you aware of the grounds upon which the distinction is made in this 

' , ruai - v 1 32 ' particular, between the freedom of the press at Madrafe, and of the other president 
John Sullivan, Esq. c * cs — I am not aware of any grounds for the difference that exists. 

593* J^oes the difference depend solely upon the will and pleasure of the 
existing governor ?— Not of the governor individually, the government 1 ' must be 
concurring parties with him in the act, except when orders may have been received 
Irom the authorities in this country. 

504. When you say the government, you mean the Governor in Council?' 
— Yes. : #r ■ ■ .v ■ 

395* When you say that the papers in Bombay and Bengal are perfectly free, 
you mean that it is subject always to that peremptory deportation of the individual 
writer? — I believe by the press regulation at Bombay, the editor is liable to have 
his licence withdrawn. * 

596. And the consequence of his licence being withdrawn would be Iws 
expulsion from the country ? — I mean not his licence to reside, but his licence to 
print would be withdrawn. 

597. Would it not rest with the pleasure of the local government whether his 
licence to reside also should not follow on the withdrawal of his licence to print r — 
I believe that would be the case, the government might deprive him of his licence 
to reside. 

598. Does the state of society at Calcutta permit, in your opinion, of the 
possibility of impanneiling juries to decide upon offences of the press? — Yes; 

I should think it contains all the materials for a most impartial jury. 

599. Would it be possible to extend that system also to the other presidencies ? — 
Certainly, to both the other presidencies ; the society of all the presidencies, 
particularly the society at Madras and Bombay, is composed, for the greatest part, 
of officers of the government, civil and military, who of course have a leaning 
towards the government. They would, I imagine, be always ready to vindicate 
the authority of government in any question of the press which might be brought 
before them as a jury.. 

600. In the case of native editors, might it not be possible to impannel a mixed 

jury of Europeans and natives ?-<-I should think there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in impanneiling such a jury. • 

601. Under these circumstances, is it your opinion that the continuance of this 
summary power in the Governor General is essential to t|je security of our posses- 
sions in the East? — I should think if it was made a matter of express enactment, 
that the publishing of offensive attacks upon the government were to.be consi- 
dered as libels, and as such tried by a jury, there would be no necessity for govern- 
ment retaining that power. 

602. Does there not exist a regulation prohibiting the servants of the Company 
from taking any share in any political publication at the several presidencies r — 
Orders to that effect, I think, were sent out to India sorqp years ago. 

hoq. Although the object of such an order might have been intelligible, so long 
as it was thought expedient to keep down the press in India, do you qpneeive that 
the same ground would exist for such a regulation after this press iu India should 
have become more or less free ?— 1 think the order in question is attended with this 

very 
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very great disadvantage, that government are now deterred from making use of 
the agency of their public servants in explaining measures of government, which 
are frequently railed against from not being properly understood. * 

604. So that as the regulation now stands, the government, however severely 
attacked* by the press, is. incapable of defending itself through the assistance of its 
public servants on the spot ?— -I think, under the existing orders, that no public 
servants would be warranted in writing in the public journals, even in defence of the 

• government. • >v, 

605. You stated in one answer that you were not prepared to deny that the 
power of deportation ought to exist somewhere ; and you stated in a subsequent 
answer, if matters which might be offensive to the government were made libels, 
and triable by a jury, such power of ^deportation might be abandoned ; but you 
dtfl not state who in the first instance should be the judge of what might he offen- 
sive to the government ; and you stated that a jury might be found in eacli of the 
three presidencies under these circumstances, and having also staled that the civil 
government of India is conducted by about 1,100 strangers in the country, and the 
Committee believing that the population so superintended by 1,100 strangers is not 
less than 60,000,000, and may exceed 100,000,000, do you conceive that any 
government so entrusted to the hands of such a small number of persons, can be 
conducted without some such summary power of stopping anything offensive to it, 
as is the power now possessed by the existing regulation ?— I have already stated 
that the European society in India is composed for the most part of the servants of 
the government, and that those servants are completely dependent upon the go- 
vernment from their first entrance into it until they quit it. There in therefore 
naturally a great leaning in the minds of such persons to the support of the govern- 
ment, to the vindication of the authority of the government and of their own autho- 
rity, which is linked with it ; and therefore I think that a jury, composed in a great 
degree of such elements, would always be disposed to vindicate the authority of 
government, from whatever quarter attacked. 

. . 606. You have stated that the mass of society in India is composed of the ser- 

vants of the Company, do you know what proportion of the European inhabitants 
of Calcutta are servants of the Company ?-*-I should suppose that, taking civil aud 
military together, a very considerable majority of the society at the presidencies 
consists of public servants of the government. 

607. You consider there is a very considerable majority? — Yes, of those who 
mix in society ; I take society in the usual acceptation of the term ; I do not mean 
the grcat'iuass of the European population. 

608. ’ As offences might be committed by persons not mixing in what by the last 
answer might appear to the witness to be society, w ould that feeling, resulting from 
the temper and disposition o£a jury of European, inhabitants, be so great as by the 
former answer he seemed inclined to impute? — It was not my intention to state that 

• the jury would, on any occasion, be composed exclusively of public officers, but that 
the majority would probably be men whose minds, from habit and from interest 
also, are prpne towards the support of the government. 

609. Have you had any experience sufficient to enable you to state whether in 
any trials in which the interests of the government might be involved, the servants 
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sH j'Vbuiiu'v 18^2 of the Company were, as such, challenged by the' other party? — I can recollect 
' * several trials which took place more than 20 years ago, in which a jury was com* 
John .s Jinan, Esq. pvsed of European inhabitants of Madras not in the service* a new trial was moved 
for, and a special jury iinpannelled, consisting chiefly of Company’s servants; not 
one of these individuals was, 1 believe, challenged by the parties who were -inte- 
rested in the trial. , _ , , 

dt£>. I presume there are many individuals of a class competent to sejrve as 
a jucy pn such trial w|$ do not mpye in what yon call the society of the presiden- 
cies r^y^s; at the presidencies there are a considerable number df that rank of 
life; bqtin the pro vi nceafpe M ad ras, and in Bombay , 1 the numbers are small ; in 
some of the provinces of Beogal theyaremore numerous. 

611. In whom resides at present the power of making laws for the local govern- 
ment of India ? — Under the present system the power is not, I imagine, very exactly 
defined 3 nominally the Governor General in Council for the territories under the 
Bengal presidency, the Governor in Council for the territories of the Madras presi- 
dency, and the Governor in Council for the territories of the Bombay presidency, 
haye the power of making regulations, which are binding upon all the native inha- 
bitants of India but it such regulations affect persons living within the jurisdiction 
ot the Supreme Court, the registry of such regulations by the Supreme Court is an 
indispensable preliminary to their validity ; and it has occurred that the Supreme 
Court has refused to make that registry, as in the case of the press regulation of 
Bombay, and therefore the regulation within those limits has no force. 

612. The regulations affecting only individuals who are without the limits of the 
presidencies, require no registration ?— They require no registration, provided they 
dp not affect persons subject to the jurisdiction of the court; but persons living 
1,000 miles from the court may be made, and have been made, liable to that 
jurisdiction, by the construction put upon the Acts of Parliament by the judicial 
authorities ; so that, in point of fact, the power, not of making laws, but of giving 
the regulations passed by the local governments the force of law, resides in the 
Supreme Court; and this power may be exercised by the court; to the great prejudice 
of the government itself. 

613. The power therefore of making or enforcing laws for the government of 
the whole native population of India rests in four individuals, subject to the consent 
of the Supreme Court, to register or not to register their decree ?«— Precisely so. 

614. By whom are those four individuals appointed ?— The Governor General 
and the Governors are appointed by the Court of Directors, with the consent of 
the Crown, signified by his sign manual. The Members of the Council are 
appointed by the Court of Directors. 

bi.5. Does any mode appear to you by which it might be possible to effect any 
improvement of the constitution of so important a body as this legislative council? 
A|>[ . \ . itcpoit of -—I have lately, had an opportunity of reading a correspondence between the 
,S;M * Supreme Government of Bengal and the Judges of the Supreme Court, relative to 

the lortnation of a legislative council, and in that correspondence I find a plan 
proposed by the Judges,, that over the largest portion of the British territories in 
India, the witole powers, executive, judicial, and legislative, should be vested in the 
Governor General in Council. It has always been my opinion, that unless such 

plenary 
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plenary powers were vested in some one authority, that our power itl India would 
never rest upon a stable foundation : I formed that opinion from the frequent 
contests that have occurred between the King’s courts and the Company’s govern- 
ments on the one nand; and between the supreme government and the subordinate 
governments on the other; and it appears to me that the only preventive for those 
disputes is to make one dominant authority. I should conceive, therefore, that 
the pljin which the Judges have suggested, and which appears to be, to a certain 
extent, concurred in by the Governor General, might, undOr modifications, be made 
to answer the objects which these authorities have in view.r' Part of the proposal 
of the Judges is, to admit the Judges of the Supreme Courts to participate with the 
Governor General in Council, as a legislative council, over a certain portion of 
territory, leaving the remainder, and the largest portion, under the exclusive authority 
dF the Governor General in Council : that proposition has been objected to by the 
Governor General, upon grounds that appear to be irresistible. I should think that 
a legislative 'council, composed of the Governor General and Council, with the 
ministerial officers, Secretaries, and heads of departments, attached to him, and with 
such an admixture of professional lawyers of reputation as would enable that 
tribunal to execute judicial as well as legislative functions, would be the best organ 
that could be constituted for the government of our empire in the East. I am the 
more inclined to express this opinion, because it is frankly avowed in the letters of 
the Judges, that there is in fact no limit whatever to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, so that by degrees that court is, I conceive, likely to sit in judgment upon all 
the acts of the executive government. Another part of the plan of the Judges is, 
that convenient divisions should be made of the whole territory, and that, for each 
portion of those territories, a tribunal should be created, which should exercise 
a large portion of the civil administration of the country, and exercise judicial 
functions, civil and criminal, equal to those which are now exercised by the King’s 
courts, and the Company’s supreme courts or the sudder adawlut, at each 
presidency : I conceive that such a plan, if well arranged, would operate most 
beneficially, inasmuch as it would provide an adequate and convenient tribunal for 
the administration of justice to persons of all descriptions ; and, at the same time, 
give the government an effectual control over the whole provincial administration, 
and prevent the recurrence of those abuses which have frequently occurred in that 
administration, and of which the government have had no knowledge, until their 
attention has been awakpned by tumults and insurrectionary movements amongst 
the people, as in the recent instances of Mysore, Malabar, and Canara : of the 
real causp of such disturbances the government are at present ignorant, and 
have been obliged to depute local commissioners to investigate the same. Under 
a controlling authority on the spot, such cases would not I imagine occur. 

616. Whatever administrative powers might be delegated to the tribunals to 
which you allude in the subordinate presidencies; of whatever those divisions might 

•be, am I to understand that you propose to concentrate the power of legislation in 
the council at Calcutta ?•— Ina supreme council or authority, of which the Governor 
General aqd the present council should be component parts. 

617. You have stated some suggestions were made by the Judges and other autho- 
rities in India, with respect to the constitution of such council ; does any other 
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mode oCcur to yourself 1 as a means of establishing a different legislative assembly ? 
— I think, under present circumstances, that the best' composition for a council 
wfould be the Governor General as president, the Chief Justicp of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature as vice-president, the members of thepvesent Council, .and one 
or perhaps more of the present Judges of the Supreme Court, with the ministerial 
officers of the government, and two or three native gentlemen of rank and cha- 
racter . - *£ , ■ , ■■ ' 

fl‘ e necessary absence pf anything like a constituent body in India, 4 
might it not be desirable that the civil servants of the Company at the subordi- 
nate presidencies should themselves nominate or delegate one of their own body 
to sit in the council at the legislative assembly at Calcutta P-^That presupposes an 
entire change in the constitution of the government; at "present the civil servants 
of the Company are all official persons, and so connected with the government, 
that I should think it was hardly consistent with the situation they hold to form 
them into a regular constituency ; I have, however; not at all considered the 
subject, and would therefore beg to be understood as speaking with great diffidence. 

trip. Alluding to the heads of departments at the several presidencies, do you 
conceive any advantage might result from the civil functionaries of this description, 
delegating one of their own bodies to the legislative council? — I think under pre- 
sent circumstances it would be better to leave the power of selection with the 
authorities in this country, or with the Governor General on the spot, making 
provision at the same time for that altered state of society which will gradually 
arire out of the congregation of a greater number of Europeans at Calcutta, and at 
the different presidencies; 1 should think it expedient then that persons not in any 
way connected with the government should have a seat in the legislative council ; 
and in the draft of the bill drawn out by the Judges, it is proposed to admit 
persons who are not servants of the Company. 

tiao, With a view to uniformity of action in the government of India, would 
it, in your opinion, be desirable that, in lieu of the separate jurisdiction of the 
present government of the subordinate presidencies, lieutenant-governors should be ’ 
appointed, all under the control of, and communicating directly with, the Governor 
General of India?— Plans of that kind have been broached by some very eminent 
men ; I conceive that there is no mode of administration that w'ould, upon the 
whole, be so. efficient and economical. 

t>2 1 . In addition to other advantages arising from this system, would it, in your 
opinion, tend to abridge the immense volume of correspondence with the highest 
authorities, relating to matters of comparatively an insignificant importance r — 

I have no doubt it would have that tendency in a very marked manner ; supposing 
India to be divided, in the manner suggested by the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
into convenient circuits, and an authority placed at the head of each circuit, charged 
with the civil, and political government of that division, such agents would alone 
hold direct correspondence with the Governor General, instead of a great multitude 1 
of agents, through whom the correspondence is now conducted ; and if duplicates 
of the reports prepared for the Governor General were transmitted to die authori- 
ties in this country, all the information connected with the Affairs of that division 
of the territory w ould be compressed into a comparatively small compass. 

622. You 
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622. You contemplate, then,* the detaching the Governor General from the 
„ local Charge of Bengal ?— That was part of the plan of Sir John Malcolm, which 
I confess appears tame to be full of advantages, for it would leave the Governor 
General at liberty to superintend and control sill the departments of the state. 

623-. Is it your opinion that the power not being at present sufficiently defined 
between the King's courts and the government is a source of great evil and great 
danger to the government ? — Referring to the recent disputes between the Supremo 
‘Court of Bombay and the Government of that presidency I conceive that the 
continuance Of Such a divided authority must always menace great evil to the 
government, and injury also to the Supreme Court, because, in a struggle between 
the two authorities, the government may feel itself compelled to adopt measures 
which cannot fail to degrade the court in the eyes of the community. 


Veneris, 2 ° die,Martii, 1832. 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


HOLT MACKENZIE Esq, called in and examined. 

624. In what capacities have you served in the East-Indies ?- On leaving the 
College of Fort William, I was first appointed an Assistant in theSudder Dewanny 
and ISizamut Adawlut, and afterwards became Reporter of Civil and Criminal 
Divisions, and then Deputy Registrar and Translator of the Regulations into the 
Persian and Bengalese languages. In i8ifi I was removed to the office of Secre- 
tary to Government in tlte Territorial department, which I held until I left India in 
December 1830. For about 20 months l was employed in the interior, partly 
as Secretary to the Governor General, and partly as a supernumerary member of 
the Revenue Board. And whilst holding the office of Secretary to Government, 
I belonged to various committees, being for a considerable time a member of the 
College Council and of the. Committee of Public Instruction. 

625. You were at the College at Hailftybury before you proceeded to India? — 
Not ut Hajleybury; the college was then at Hertford. 

626. Has this institution appeared to you beneficial in improving the qualifi- 
cations of the civil servants ; and if so, in what manner and to what degree? — 
I believe that it has been beneficial. It had very able men attached to it, and 
therefore it was a very good school. It operated to delay the time when the young 
civilians left their native country, by about two years ; and the rules prescribed at 
its institution went in some degree directly to raise the standard of qualification, 
but not to any great extent. On the whole, though the College has, I think, been 
useful, and I consider the recognition, which such art institution implied, of the 
necessity of requiring front the civil servants of the Company some qualification 
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— '^'"for 'office, yet I conceive that the same object 'might have been easily attained 

•2 March 1839*- Without it. '■■■■•■■ . • . . , . * . 

IM Mackenzie, C27. Should you say that the advantages derived from it were equivalent to the 
Esq. ’ expense of the institution itself t — J think not, because 1 conceive the Same advan- 
tages could have been attained without the expanse. It would be difBcuIfOthjsrwise 
to weigh the one against the other. ■ 

628, Is it your opinion that this institution might be dispensed with without any 
sd^dqt^l^ic detriment/— I think without any public detriment 

q2^i' ih the event bf its abolition, would you suggest that any and what new 
rules relative to the age and qualification of civil servants should be adopted ?-r- 
I think the plan lately acted upon by Parliament might be generally applied ; 1 mean 
that under which they allowed certain civilians to go out without entering the College. 
At the same time I think the civil service is such, that a higher standard of qdkli- 
cation than has yet been required, Ought to be made a condition of appointment. 

I have no doubt that in England any standard of qualification that can well be 
desired, may be obtained without having a special institution for the- purpose of 
communicating it ; and it strikes me as being unreasonable for Government to go to 
any expense in furnishing the necessary qualifications, when it has so good a service 
to offer as the reward of their attainment. 

630. Will you state what you intend to convey by the expression higher quali- 
fication, and in what respect you propose the qualification should be raised?— 

I should think that from all the gentlemen appointed to the civil service there should 
be required a much more extensive acquisition than they now generally make, in 
every branch of European knowledge which the College professes to teach, espe- 
cially on subjects connected with the science of government j and that the success- 
ful candidates might be equal to the best men that the College sends out. 

631. In regard to age, what alteration would you suggest ? — 1 think if would be 
an advantage if they were not to go out to India till they were 22. 

632. At present the young men sent from the college at Hertford are of necessity ‘ 

entered at the college at Calcutta on their arrival in India? — Yes, that has -hitherto, 
been the plan ; but it applies of course only to the Bengal service. * ■ - 

633. Has it been found generally, that on their entry into the college at Calcutta, 
they have made any such proficiency in oriental languages as to qualify them for 
public business in India ? — There have been some instances ®! very considerable 
proficiency, but in general their acquisition of the languages has not been such as to 
enable them to enter immediately on public service. 

634. What is the general nature of their studies on their entrance into the Col- 

lege at Calcutta? — Their prescribed studies are confined exclusively to tlie acqui- 
sition of two oriental languages. The condition of entering on the active duties of 
the service is such a knowledge of two of the oriental languages as, in the opinion 
of the examiner, may enable them to transact public business. >, , : 

635. And during the period Of their acquiring these languages in Calcutta they 

are maintained by a public allowance ?— Yes, they receive in Calcutta .300 rupees 
a montlj, and a house. ■ • • , •< 

.'"Should you say that the institution of the College afCalcutta has been pub- 
lidy useful, ana if so, to what degree ? — I think it has beeu useful chiefly in pro- 
viding 
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viding books* by whichetbe acquisition of the native languages has been greatly a ; Mkrf , g J, 
facilitated!. But tW object having betmaccom pUshed, I think, on the whole, it is > 3 “‘ 

disadvantageous to the public service, instead of advantageous. ' . - Ifrit Machnzir, 

637. l»:there any c*Mt««^ndiiigf|astitution at Madras or Bombay ?— At Madras R*<t> 

there jlS icollegiate institution, but it does, not, I believe, precisely correspond 

with the College at Calcutta, as that college stood a short time ago. There never 
were European professors at Madras : there were professors at Calcutta until 
■very recently^ but the office has now been abolished. : At Calcutta there are a paid 
secretary to the college council, and paid examiners: I believe at Madras the 
secretary and examiners are gentlemen in the Company’s civil service, who receive 
no pay. I believe the young men at Madras did not live in any particular build- 
ing* but I cannot speak, positively to that: in Calcutta, they generally resided 
in What are called the Writers' Buildings, under the general control of the secretary 
to the college council. At Bombay there never has been any college for the civil 
servants ; but the examiners were paid officers, in which respect, however, a change 
was proposed when I left India. • 

638. Are you aware what was the ground of the abolition of professorships in 
the College at Calcutta ?— Chiefly because the advantage derived from them did 
not appear equivalent to the expense. 

639. The systems at Calcutta and Madras not being the same, are you aware 
whether any different result was produced in the education of the young men at the 
two different establishments ? — 1 am not sufficiently acquainted with Madras to say 
what the result was there. 

640. What has been the plan pursued at Bombay ?— -At Bombay, I believe, 
the government make no provision for instruction in the languages, except requiring 
the knowledge as a condition of promotion in the service. 

641. There being no such institution at Bombay, should you, say that either at 
Calcutta or Madras any superior advantage over Bombay was felt from the exist- 
ence of those establishments P-+-I should think no sufficient advantage to justify 
any material expense; of course some facility must have been afforded by the assist, 
ance of English gentlemen in aid of the native teachers. 

642. Was it not found at Calcutta that the civil servants were very generally 
involved in debt? — A great number were. 

643. To what cause do you attribute that?— Perhaps the main cause was the 
facility of their getting money j and as they were very young men, they could not well 
be expected to be very prudent. Their being allowed to remain at Calcutta, though 
idle, was a cause of the debt being aggravated, the capital affording more facility 
and greater temptation to expense than remoter districts. 

644. Did. not the facility of obtaining money arise very materially from the cer- 
tain prospects which it was supposed that all young men arriving as writers there 
must have of civil promotion? — I should imagine so, Certainly. 

. 645. Is there any coursfi of study specially applicable to India, except the study 
of the languages?*--.! am not aware of anything else. Formerly, I may remark, 
there was, I believe, no institution jn England in which lecture^ were given in the 
science of political economy*; and law, and history, and the science qt government 
were not* I apprehend, much attended toin the, general course ,pf education. Still 
e.i. — I. o a lfcSH 
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■s'! T*Tt^ tew was. it usual to direct the attention of young men to the infprtnatiofl necessary 
41 flrc , 1 3 " to a knowledge of India and its inhabitants. But nevertheless I see no cause to 
Halt Mackenzie, conclude that, if there were no college for civil servafl®8j • all that they ought to 
£»?. acquire might not be got elsewhere. , , ' .'$$*!’•. • * •• *. 

64b. Do ypu not think that as much knowledge might be acquired India ot 
the native languages in about six months as during the whole time they are at 
Hertford ?-~Generally I do not think it desirable that gentlemen destined' for India 
shouidatfoqd much to its languages in England } they can acquire them with so< 
mudfi-lffoirter facility in the country when living among the people*^ /y, 

647. . Do you not think that the best course of education for a young man i«i 
India is that which would in England qualify him, to fill any high public office as a 
statesman ? — Yes ; at the same time I should think that the study of Sanscrit, 
if that language cat) be acquired without sacrificing the more important objeefcmf 
acquiring European knowledge, would be useful, as it opens almost the whole of the 
Hindoo dialects of India. 

648. You would give the students some instruction in languages in England ? — 
1 should like them to study the Sanscrit, though 1 consider the question of lan- 
guages to be one of inferior importance, in so far as the education in England is 
concerned. 

649. The best education for an English gentleman would be the best for the 
Company's service? — With the difference that arises out of the necessity of learn- 
ing languages, of which the acquisition would be a mere matter of curiosity in an 
English gentleman. 

050. Does it appear to you that their early distribution through the several pro- 
vinces and chief places in India after their arrival, would enable them more speedily 
and more effectually to acquire the several languages of the couutry than Iheir 
being confined together in the expensive city of Calcutta? — I think it. would be 
decidedly un improvement to send them to stations selected chiefly with reference 
to the character of the individual officers employed there. Ido not think there* 
would be any difficulty in making such a selection, and getting the local officers, at, 
many of the stations to exercise (as friends, not at masters) all that general super- 
vision over the young men which would be required. By such a plan their studies 
would be us much facilitated, and their good conduct better ensured than could 
be done by a collegiate, institution in Calcutta* , 

651. In Calcutta I presume they can make little or no proficiency in acquiring 
any of the different vernacular languages of the country ? — There is no want of 
facilities if they choose to make use of them. In general I think they do not 
acquire much readiness in conversation, though there have been some Who have 
done so. It depends a good deal on their mode of life. The mass of the popu- 
lation of the town speak Bengalese, and many, witl^ almost all our servants, con- 
verse with 11s in Hindostuuee. 

652. Doe# it appear to you that the present plan of nominating those, who ate 
to become the future civil servants of the Company in the East, is calculated to 
secure the qualifications necessary for the discharge of the important functions they 
are to t>e called to ?— -The plan of nomination goes only to, secure qualifications a 
little better than the ordinary average of gentlemen of the same rank} and as 

every 
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every, office office that ought to., fie • fiy.R®tK>.v M 
tlemen deputed -to India* jus one of importance, I conceive th«^t euy pw w hich * arc 1 _ i ‘ 
gives India only 8Mcb ao?averaga of taleiU, most be considered to be defective. Jt Holt Mackenzie, 
has certainly protfuced ;/me» of m«pb talent, and the highest class of offices, way JBry. 
be probacy well filled, thefe being few; but looking to the great mass of offices, 
which are also very highly important to the well-being of the people, since every ’ 

judge and every collector exercises an important influence on their comfort, I think 
the system has not been such as to send out to India a body of men fit to exer- 
cise, as it is, tfeshtiffi^ they should he exercised, the functions that belong to the 
civil service. . 

653. Under the existing system is not the patronage exercised in this respect 
by the individual Directors considered to be their private patronage, their rc- 
unsneration for whatever trouble the duties of their situation may lmve imposed 
upon them, and is subject to no public responsibility? — As far as I know, the 
case is so, 

C54, That being so, must it not necessarily happen that their selections are 
very much influenced by those private feelings of affection and connection which 
are common to all mankind ? — It certainly js so ; and the appointments, 1 imagine, 
have always been avowedly made under the influence ol such motives. 

6.55. How then can you be disposed to say that such a system would be likely 
to ensure a qualilication little better than the ordinary average of gentlemen of the 
same rank?- — My notion is, that the chance of success in India, the prospect at 
least of rising to the highest offices there, depending much on the qualifications of 
the individual, the value of an appointment to a man of talent is much higher 
than to an interior man. The consequence, I conceive, must he a desire on the 
part of those who distribute the patronage, to seek among persons standing to 
them in the same relation, those who are likely to make the best use of the ap- 
pointments they give ; and that they will consequently, among any considerable 
number of individuals in whose prospects they have the same interest, select the 
most talented. Something should be allowed for the qualifications required as a 
condition of appointment ; but to that I should not attach much importance. I 
believe, however, that there has been, independently of other considerations, 
a general desire on the part of the Directors to send men who would do them 
honour; and that motive, though 1 do not imagine it can operate to prevent pre- 
dominance of private feeling, l have no doubt give3 a salutary direction to the 
force of private feeling. 

6.56. Would there not be advantageous results, at least iq an equal degree, fiom 
any sytffcdm that might be devised of appointing to the situation through the means 
of public competition ? — I should think that by competition a much higher average 
qualification might be obtained. 

657, Hoyvevcr distinguished we know many of the civil servants of the Com- 
pany tq have been in their career in India, should you say that, for the general 
mass of offices to be supplied, there was a sufficient room for a selection in India 

00 the part of those in whom the appointment rests in England ? — I think not. 

1 think we have many.judges and collectors inferior to what would be if there was a 
fuller scope of selection in Ind% 6r competition for entering the service in England. 

658. Does 
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> 658. Does it appear to you necessary to provide civil servants from home to fill 

all the offices now held by that class of functionaries^ or could you suggest any 
limitation ?— I think too many civilians have been employ^ in India, and that it 
would be extremely desirable to substitute in many cases tfee agency of natives for 
Europeans, subject to European control. yy. . " 1 ■. 

659. So long as the remuneration of those who discharge the duties now exer- 
cised^^ Directors of the East-India Company, consists in this patronage,- must 
no,t tendency to counteract any plan that goes to devolve these functions 

I think the Directors roust be more than roea consider 

without prejudice any plan that goes to deprive them of so valuable apatronage. 

6 6 0. What check at present exists for regulating the supply of writers to the 
demand ; is it altogether at the discretion of the Directors themselves ?•— I believe 
it depends on the application of the Indian government; whether that rule Kits 
been practically applied, I cannot say. 

661. Do you happen to know whether there are at this period a great number 
of civil servants unemployed at the several presidencies, and whether, notwith- 
standing that circumstance, new appointments have been made this year ?— ■ I be- 
lieve there are supernumerary servants ia India, and I have heard generally that new 
appointments have been recently made in England. 

662. You stated, that a certain number of civil servants were unemployed; do 
you know what proportion the number of servants so unemployed bears to the 
whole number of servants on the general establishment of the Company ? — I do 
not remember the precise number. 

663. Do you know whether such non-employment of the servants of the 
Company at the several presidencies arises from a reduction of the establishment, 
or from any misconduct on the part Of individuals, or from their unfitness for 
active duty ? — 1 believe it arises almost entirely from a reduction of offices, but 
partly from too many having been sent out. 

664. In a country all the superior offices of which are filled by Europeans, 
whose number* cannot, if deficient, be reinforced and supplied in a less interval of 
time than a year, is it not desirable that there should be a fund of Europeans occa- 
sionally unemployed, in the respective presidencies, whose services may be applicable 
on such occasional emergencies ?— I think not There are in most offices assistants 
who can be removed temporarily into a higher office, without any serious incon- 
venience ; and I consider it to he extremely unadvisable, both on the score of 
expense, and on the score of individual happiness, that English gentlemen should 
be kept in India not actively employed. To have any number out of employ is 
a great evil. 

665. You stated that you believed the supply from England to be regulated by 

the demand made by the local government ; are you ^ware that at different periods 
the respective governments have transmitted formal representations requiring more* 
and more servants in the military or civil employment^ be sent out; as; : for - 
ms tance, on the settlement of the Mabratta war ? — I have no doubt they have fre- 
quently stated the want of servants. * , v 

S 66 . And that, in consequence, the patronage of Directors of the' East-India 
Company was either enlarged or diminished, according to such local demand ?*~4 

presume 
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presume that has beenthe caseto a considerable extent, though, as I said before, T 7 1 ’p 
I spoke rather of the rule than of its practical operation. No very strict rule has, a ” ftrf 1 1 3 
I imagine, been observe^ though certainly, in general, the extent of the patronage Holt Naehati' f 
of the ^Directors, in respks^t to tire civil service, has chiefly depended on the represen- fe- 
tation of*ihe local government as to the necessity or otherwise of appointing writers. 

66 7. You said the patronage of the Directors is exercised without any public 
responsibility ; are you aware of any greater responsibility attaching to the Directors 
in their nomination of young men to the public service in India, than attaches to 
the King’s Government at home in their employment, either of officers in the civil 
service at home, or in the diplomatic service abroad, or in the army or navy of 
England ?— No ; I should imagine the King’s Ministers, iu introducing young men 
to office, exercise their patronage very much in the same way as the Directors. 

* 668 . Are you aware that in the selection of servants for the East-India Com- 
pany, the Directors are bound to select such individuals as may have shown them- 
selves duly qualified, according to certain tests prescribed by Act of Parliament? 

— I am aware of certain tests being required, but I do not consider those tests to 
operate at all to secure the necessary talent. 

669. The question is whether they do not interpose a difficulty in the exercise 
of the patronage of the East India Company, which difficulty is not interposed 
in the case of the patronage of the Crown ?— I do not think that they have practi- 
cally operated to interpose any material difficulty. 

670. In point of fact, does public opinion in any way operate in the appoint- 
ment of the young men to these situations, or are even the names of the young 
men sent out to India known to the public of this country ? — 1 imagine not. 

671. Are not the establishments, civil and military, at home, matters of notoriety 
exactly as large or as limited as those establishments in the East India Company ? 

— I am not quite sure that I understand that question. 

672. The question refers to the first introduction of young men to the civil ser- 
vice of the Crown in England, end the civil service of the East India Company in 

. India. The appointments of clerks in public offices in England are not notified to 
the public at any time in any official manner; it is understood they are communi- 
cated to the public indirectly by the works of private individuals in the annual 
calendars : is any greater or less* notoriety given to the appointment of young men 
to the civil service of India, on their first being sent out?— No ; I believe the two 
classes stand in that respept alike. 1 ■ y " ■ 

673. Are the clerks in the public offices in England the body of persons from 
whom functionaries, discharging the highest political, financial, diplomatic, and other 
civil functions in the State, can alone be selected ? — I believe not ; but I really 
cannot speak to the point, excepting very generally. 

674. Might not a selection ^nade by competition, while it raised the standard of 
talent, lower the standard of birth ; and would you not be likely Jo get persons 
whom the Company wouljl not approve of? — I should not be apprehensive of that 
consequence ; but the point is deserving of attention. 

675. Wopid it not be extremely difficult, in the present tendency of public 
feeling, to impose restrictions on the question of birth ? — Certainly, if the plan were 
otherwise one of perfectly open competition. 

C76. Are 
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676. Are the supcrnumcrarycivii servantd oui of empidynient in receipt Of 

allowances from the Company in India ? — They all get what is ; culled the allowance 
of* civil servants but of employ. : $V V ’ ' “ 

677. Practically, what security against incapacity dbes'li^' present sysieili afford ; 
though a man is a very incapable servant, from his having'been nominated^ writer, 
does, hy not as a matter of course get into the receipt of public pay r-^-There art? 
one, ? ife : .|wp gases in Which writers have befcn lately sent home; chiefly on account of 

there ’is now a rule established in Bengal, that if they do hot acquire 
Ippt knowledge of the languages within two years, they'll) be sent ito 
w !'. v . r If they attain tlie qualification in respect to T anguage, T oo hot think 
there is any other incapacity that would practically keep thefii out of office. 

678. Do you happen to know, that prior to this rale there were instances of indi- 

viduals remaining four, five and six years at this charge of the Company ifi lpa, 
without being; able to attain the modipn of qualification in language Which is 
required?— There Were instances of their fpiffipg several years, hot 

remembhr die number. 11 if?: ” 

679. ! 5 *o you consider the patronage exercised in India 

as very superior ip its amodtit and importance to the pati^age a^ < pwf%icr- 
cised hy the Djreprs of the East- India Cohipany in tfye lippomtnp^^yoiaitg 
men ;tp" fcbe ? — Fafh not pppd 'to 'weigh the'pn«f , 'p^h»t l the 

other j they are pi^'^iry important ; but if jwlfip', o(pttid'\1U’' :s p 

civil service?. ; ; would ' lead • me to 'say; "thhr'tfiw -€ppior 'GcaOrafk 
jiatrOnUffle^iS-bi 'pfew^hlhey^^caiTely equivalent to' the annbyahbe <ff having tb 
decide^'ippp^pfc;' , ' ■ ■ 

680. Take thC ’generally r — Still I cannot weigh the 


other. ' ' 

f>8 1 . Does not ‘ 
of the general 
682. WT* 



writers bye 

-to 



amount pfbbthe 
*e itto 
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e patronage exercised in India itsel^ferat a very large portion 
^ bf India? — It is certainly very^onsiderable. " 

h. introduction of a system of appointm€^(t to' the situation of 
ipetition tend very much to 
Indeed, as 1 understand 

excluder 

be fjerfcctly ffeei’ * ; ' 

683. You* have stated also that the introduce 
natives to situations in India would tend also to 
amount of home patronage ? — Yes. 

684. In these two events, would it, in your opinion, bte h 1 ivt^ ! ppsi^allV 
that a body should be instituted for the sole purpose of exercising 

of home patronage might still remain r—Nn : jLhhould.. ’think 1 tBe ; 


might be so limited as to render it quite tnmeceSsary '-'to have iir 
appointed fpr*its distribution ; it of course must rest somewhere. '•*':'***■& 
685. In the event Of the amount of patronage being thus linfftet^ 
necessary to place that amount in the hands of some persotis ifi 
sidering the nature of the whole case, with regard to the interest bffi 
with regard 'to' the interest of the public 1 itrlEiigiand, wlmt*woidd 
he the best scheme ty adopt under such circumstances'- — I conffew ' 
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is, that if the gaverqment'of England and its colonies be administered , Of* principles 
of strict economy, it *vill f ^, far as concerns the immediate interests ff Ibis country, 
be rather a desirable thjfr&ijto give King’s Government the home patronage ef 
India ; ahoafd apprehend, that with a strictly economical system of 

atiministillion, the Kite's Government will scarcely be strong enough without 
some such addition to its patronage. Supposing, therefore, economy to be enforced* 
and all improper interference in the patronage of India prevented, I should think 
the increase q f the patronage of the King’s Government to the extent irn^led in 
the questioi»^|o be on the w hole an advantage. This I am aware is not h|^iy to 
be a popular dotion ; and if it should be thought objectionable to give the patronage 
to the King’s Government, I should imagine it could be easily disposed of other- 
wise: civil appointments might be given to the Universities or other bodies, as has 
been more than, once proposed ; the principle of competition being largely, if not 
exclusively, followed. As to military appointments, I see no reason why they 
should not be sold ; I mean cadetships. 

686- You have stated, that with regard to the domestic interests of England, 
you could view without apprehension the Indian patronage being vested in the 
King’s Government ; what effect do you think such an arrangement would have on 
the good government of India? — I should imagine, if the system of service and pro- 
motion ill India be continued unchanged, it would have no immediate effect on the 
government of India. I see no reason to think the King’s Ministers would appoint 
better »»e» than die Directors ; on the other hand, I see no reason for imagining 
that they would appoint worse. If, however, the King’s Government were to be 
subject to no control in the general administration of India, and could turn it to 
purposes of patronage, I should then apprehend greater abuse than I conceive is 
likely to occur under the present system. 

687. Has it ever occurred to you to say what ypu think would be the best system 
of patronage ? — As far as the civil service is concerned, I think the plan of competi- 
tion at public seminaries would be a great improvement It was, I believe, acted 
, upon by Mr. Wynn, I am not aware of any better plan, 

688. In any case, you contemplate a considerable reduction of patronage, and at 
the same time the introduction of a large economy by the employment of . natives in 
a great variety of capacities in which they are now not employed ?— -Yes ; I think 
the number of offices held by Europeans may be immediately abridged to a con- 
siderable extent, and gradually still further. The principle I should adopt, as 
regards the civil service, is to send no more men to India than is necessary for 
maintaining the supremacy of England and for securing good government to India ; 
and. I be’lfeve that in the ordinary administration of the country good government to 
India is best to be secured by employing the natives in all details. Thus, l con- 
ceive that the judge of a district should be regarded as the governor of a district, 
and, subject to his control, the decision of individual cases should rest f almost solely 
with the natives tfaemselvga. It seems unreasonable to expect that a few English 
gentlemen can otherwise do mueh towards giving the people a government much 
better than.f^iey could give themselves. Our main business must be to check mis- 
conduct in thpse we employ, and to prevent the strong from tyrannising over the 
weak ; and although, while' we hold: our power over India, we must, by a system of 
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appeal, control the administration of justice, yet tbte cognisance of ail cases in the 
first instance might, 1 conceive, at a very early period, jjjiptinjmedhtely,beYMted 
itr the bands of natives. ' • • " { " l,;i 

689. Are you aware what proportion of native funera&ries are nowjwoployed 
in the province of Benares, and what proportion of Europeans ? — Of European dis- 
trict officers there are in the four districts of that province four European judges, 
twobfwbom are also magistrates; and two districts have separate magistrates, 
-^ft^fe^j^i^eCtors, four registrars, and, if the complement be full, four assistants. 
Oo'li^^esent' system the full establishment of European functionari^j is ordinarily 
fowr; 'were is a very large body of native subordinates. • ¥ 

(>90. Can you state to the Committee the average number of natives employed 
in respect to the four chiefs whom you now mention as being Europeans ? — I do 
not recollect the precise number; they are very numerous, and vary in diffetbdt 
districts. I can, however, get the information and furnish it hereafter. 

691. State to the Committee what, from your experience, Is the capacity of the 

natives of India generally for civil employment?— I think generally they are exceed- 
ingly acute as men of business, and very industrious. v;;,. 

692. Will you state what has been done towards promoting the education of the 
natives of India since the last charter?— -The government has established the fol- 
lowing new colleges or academies : one in Calcutta, for the Hindoos; one in Delhi, 
and another in Agra, for both Moslems and Hindoos. The old Moslem College at 
Calcutta has been very much reformed, and the study of English latterly intro- 
duced into it. The same course has been followed in regard to the old Hindoo 
College at Benares : all being now efficiently superintended and supplied with 
books. It has a.sQ established a fevi' schools in other parts of the country; and 
other seminaries, established by individuals, have been aided by it. 

693. Do you mean Europeans or natives? — Partly both/ In Calcutta, the 
Vidyalaya, which is an Hindoo academy for the instruction of natives in English, 
was chietly established by natives. It has been aided by government, and a large 
share in its direction has been latterly taken by Mr, Horace Hayman Wilsou, • 
who is junior member and secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction; and 
to that it mainly owes its success. The other schools which have been established 
either by individuals or by societies, have been aided chiefly with books ^ and sup- 
port has bepn given to an association called the School-book Society. For a 
detail of w hat has been done by government in the way of education, I beg to refer 
the Committee to the reports of the Committee of Public Instruction, who are 
required annually to submit to the government a statement of everything pf import- 
ance regarding the institutions with which it interferes ; and these reports will con- 
vey to the Committee more precise and accurate information than I can give. The 
resolution of government appointing the Committee af Public Instruction was passed 
in the year 1823; and there are periodical reports of the Committee, giving a full 
explanation of everything that has been done since. „ 

694. Prior to the year 1813 several of these institutions had been founded 
by natives themselves ?*—The colleges I mentioned as existing . previously 
established by the British Government. That at Benafes was established by 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan, and endowed out of the surplus revenue of the province ; 

the 
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the collegeatfFort William wM established by Mr; Hastings, and, endowed with 
certain JWKtft 1 m tk0y ; ,yfei^y:of: Calcutta, s Both had been left chiefly to native 
management, and attend*^ to. . 

695. you a*wardSr 4 »at interval elapsed subsequently to the provision of the 
Act .of-%-8-»3, before any; measures were taken to apply uny part of the funds as 
directed out of the surplus of the territorial revenue? — It was not till 1823 that 
the government adopted any fixed scheme for the promotion of native education. 
It had previously -afforded assistance to particular institutions, and also attended to 
the improvement of the two colleges at Calcutta and Benares. Before l Sas I do 
not think they had any assured conviction of having a surplus revenue, and the pro- 
priety of adopting some general scheme for the promotion of the education of the 
natives was recognized on the first occasion on which the question of disposing of 
a‘ Surplus revenue was formally discussed. This was at the time when Mr. Adam 
was Governor General, immediately after the termination of the administration of 
Lord Hastings. Before that period the government could not well reckon with 
confidence on a surplus, and events have shown that they reckoned much too san- 
guinely on that occasion. 

696. Do you recollect what was about the territorial revenue drawn from India 
at that period ? — I think, about 20,000,000/. 

697. And what sum lias the government since appropriated to the purpose of 
native education ?-— In Bengal a lac of rupees was placed at the disposal of the 
committee of education, in addition to the funds already belonging to the existing 
institutions. 

698. Are you aware whether the Government of England make any and what 
provision for the education of the people of England ?— I am not aware of any 
charge on the general revenues of England for purposes of education in that pari 
of the United Kingdom. 

699. Do you conceive the two cases to be in any way parallel ? — No : I con- 
sider the distinction to be, that the |>e<>ple of England govern themselves and educate 
themselves: the people of India are governed by the English. 

700. The native government of India, which preceded the British Government, 
established certain institutions of a charitable kind, partly for the relief of sickness, 
and partly for instruction ; havo these institutions been maintained by the British 
Government r— I believe that all endowments which existed when we, acquired the 
country, were maintained, ; but in the Bengal provinces there were few, if any, that 
could properly be called institutions established by the government for the purpose 
of instruction. Particular Brahmins and other learned men frequently had allow- 
ances on the condition of communicating instruction : these have been continued 
where the grant of the former government appeared to be perpetual ; where the 
grant was personal, it has ordinarily lapsed with the death of the party, i do not 
now remember, within the Bengal presidency, more than one institution for educa- 
tion established under thg preceding government, which has come to our notice. 

701. In addition to that one, you have already stated that Mr. Hastings founded 
one institution, and Mr. Duncan another, and that the Government have contributed 
to the maintenance of fttber institutions prior to the year 1 823, when they established 
a formal system for carrying into effect the Act confirming the last charter? — Yes. 
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702. With a view to the more general identificetibn of the natives with the govern- 
ment of India, do you consider that the mure gefmqi extemion of the English 
language is highly desirable ? — Yes, l think it & very d&ii^hle, t ' * ! ' '*■ 

703. Has such extension been upon the whole, ih^pcihr opinion, hitherto dis- 
couraged or encouraged by the government of India Latterly it hat 1>een an 
object in ail the government institutions to introduce instruction in the English 
language. , : ' ' ■’ •**'' ' 

:^0§H^8tematically ?— Yes, latterly ; I do not think the same' policy had beeh 
prO^lp^ pursued. There is a paper, written by the late Mtf pMrlefc Oraftt, 
which :; Wa’s, I believe, printed by the Committee of Parliament bh the occasion of 
the last charter, and which contains many important suggestions bn the subject, 
submitted by him to the Government as far back I think as 1 793 ; but 1 his vigws 
were not acted upon. Of late years it has been the policy, or rather the desire, of 
the Government to extend the English language. 1 

705. But have they taken any active measures for giving bffect tb that desire?— 
Not until subsequently to the establishment of the education committee in Bengal. 

706. Is not the language in which the proceedings of the courts* of justice are con- 
ducted, the Persian language, a language almost as foreign to the natives of India as 
the English language itself? — Persian cannot, in any part of the provinces belonging 
to the Bengal presidency, be said to be almost as foreign to the natives as English. 
In Bengal proper, indeed, it is I believe unknown to the great bulk of the people, 

I mean of those who read and write ; but there in the lower courts the proceedings 
are held in the Bengalese language, and the regulations are translated into that lan- 
guage. In Bahar, and in the Western Provinces, most men, whether Mussulmen 
or Hindoos, of any pretence to education, understand Persian j and although it be 
unknown to the great bulk of the people, who are agriculturists following the 
plough, and do not .read or write at all, speaking only their local dialect, still the 
Persian is known to a great multitude of persons, not only in the chief towns, but 
throughout the country. . 


707. Should you say that the Persian was as familiar to the people of India as 

the French may be to the people of England ?— Much more so in the western pro- 
vinces of the Bengal presidency. Almost every public officer .with a monthly 
salary of 30 4. or upwards, knows it, I believe, enough for the purposes of business $ 
and the same may be said of the majority of all classes wjio can read and write 1 at 
all, excepting probably the mercantile classes, many of whom, though possessed of 
great wealth, do not understand Persian. I should therefore conceive that know- 
ledge of Persian descends much lower in society in Hindostan, than a knowledge 
of French in England, though it is rarely spoken. - , >• 

708. The proceedings are conducted through inteapreters ? — Not generally* the 

examinations jpe actually conducted in the common language of conversation, the 
Persian is only used for record. . y - 

709. In your opinion would it be possible gradually to introduce the English 
language into the proceedings of the courts of justice in India?— I think it might btf 
done gradually, if the attainment were made a condition of* promotion in the ser- 
vice. In Bengal the natives are generally anxious and willing to learn it - s* >’/- 

710. Explain 
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710. Explain to the Committee; what you understand by the gradual alteration 
of a language in judicial proceedings ? — X understand that the change shduld be 
made district by djstrfe^v : . • * 

71 X.jifflhien complete |hd absolute in any one district at a given period -Yes. 

712. ^8'tiot every regulation of the government translated into the native lan* 
guage oir the district in whioh it may be promulgated ? — No. In Bengal we have a 
translation into Bengalese, for the use of the people in that province: the Persian 
translation is the only one that the natives of the other provinces have. The regu- 
lations used jpnnerly to. be translated into Hindostanee, but the translation was 
found to be less intelligible to the people generally than the Persian. In fact the 
language of the body of the population varies so much in different parts of the 
Upper Provinces, and, from want of schools and books, is so little settled, that it 
wduld be extremely difficult to translate the regulations into any language that 
would be understood there, unless a separate translation were mabq for every dis- 
trict, if even then. But, practically speaking, 1 believe the Persian regulations are 
accessible to as tnany people in those provinces as Acts of Parliament are in 
England. The ttieh of business read Persian, and the rest of the people, when 
their rights are affected, ascertain through them the bearing of our regulations. 
And so I suppose it is with the laws of most countries. 

713. Docs there exist on the part of the natives a disposition to become 
acquainted with the English language, or otherwise ?— I think on the Bengal 
side of India there exists a very strong disposition ; indeed it has been very 
strongly evinced both at Agra aud Delhi, which may be considered the most 
remote of the chief towns of the provinces under Bengal. 

714. Have you any doubt that the distribution of prizes for education, and the 
making, in some measure, the acquisition of the English language a condition of 
preferment and employment to the natives, would be such a stimulus as would 
tend rapidly to spread the language through the Indian empire? — *No doubt its 
extension would be greatly promoted by any preference being given to those who 
had acquired it. 

715. Are the Committee to understand that you think there is a reasonable pro- 
bability under any circumstunces of the English language being at all generally 
diffused throughout any part of our dominions in India, and becortiing in any 
degree known to the great body of the community ?— 1 -I think the chance depends 
very much on the number of Europeans who may reside in the country. I do not 
think the thing hopeless, though time is of course required for such a change. A 
knowledge of English is rapidly extending in Calcutta and the villages adjoining; 
and that the natives will nowhere object to the acquisition of English, may perhaps 
be inferred from the circumstance that the young Rajah of Bburtpocr, of his own 
motion, at least with the free oonsent of those about him, had commenced the study 
of English before I left India, upon the avowed ground that the supreme govern- 
ment being English, it was reasonable that he, a Hindoo prince, if required to 
acquire a language foreign to his state, should select the language of the existing 
supreme pojver, in preference to the Persian language of the Mogul court. 

716. ' Do you not consider it as rather a refined mode of flattery, to acquire the 
English language? — I have no doubt it was thought that the proposition would be 
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an agreeable one. But it hai ; ' been acteduponj dnd TshoUld look to such influ- 
ences as one means at least of extending a knowledge ofdtbe language. 

• 717. Are you aware of any instance in hiajpry of a0 ? JSiiropean language being 
introduced into tfSe courts of justice of an orienfitf aatik^^-TBm oot-itg&edhtely 
prepared to say what the practice of the Greek and Rortihn empires Wii;fn regard 
to their oriental provinces ; my impression is, that their languages were introduced 
Jarjg( 4 fei|ttp Asia* 1 . ; " .?.* 

^|||;|^| you think there is any danger in ap attempt on the pinsi of Ooveri^ * 
mt^l^pfetoduce .the English language into the proceeding# of of justice, 

an&'-^&pkl it excite apprehensions that it was prepara*ot^ to furt#r changes in 
circumstances that are peculiar to the religion or customs and habits of the native 
population ?— No, I think not. * ' i ', ' ■ 

71 p. Dp you not think that the -attempt to alter the form of dress in 1809, Was 
one of the principal causes of the disturbance that took place in the native army?— 

I believe that had some effect. '• 

720, Would you not consider the settling of capitalists 1 in India, . with a, view to 
the extension of commerce, a means of very much facilitating ibe introduction of 
English generally ? — I think the diffusion of English depends greatly on the number 
of English settlers. 

721. Are you aware whether the Tartar government of China has ever intro- 
duced their own language into the judicial proceedings of that empire? — I believe 


not 

722. Do you not consider that the natives would consider the introduction of 
English rather as the introduction of the language of one set of conquerors for the 
language of another ?- — I do not think that notion would cross their minds. But 
if the introduction of the English were so effected as to cause any serious incon- 
venience to the people, or suddenly to throw out of employment any large class, 
there would, I should imagine, be great discontent ; and in all cases of discontent 
in India, there is danger of its taking a direction towards their religion. 

723. Do you think that English can ever be introduced by the interference >of * 
Government; and is there any likelihood of there ever being such an intercourse 
between the English and the natives as to enable them-to acquire it familiarly?— 

I think it may be gradually introduced, and that *tbe interference of Government 
may essentially promote its introduction. In proportion as Englishmen and their 
children are abundant, the introduction of the language wall be facilitated. I think 
at the present moment there would probably be no difficulty in introducing the use 
of English into the suburbs court of Calcutta. ; „ , 

724. Do you contemplate at any period such a number of English residing 
generally in India as to enable the natives to acquire the English language?- — 

I think that in the province of Bengal Proper the number of persons speaking Eng- 
lish may be expected at no distant period to be considerable. 

725. Is thereat present any considerable number of, natives in Calcutta who 
speak and write the language fluently? — There is a considerable number of per- 
sons who write and speak the English language extremely well ; and 4he students 
of the Vidyalaya have indeed shown ah astonishing pfofidency in language, 
writing it, many of them, witb purity quite equal to that shown by lade of the 

same 
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same age ftt an English school. * The exercises to which I immediately refer, 1, was 
assured had been written by them without any assistance, and they were excellent * Mardl >8 * |a - 
compositions.'. ‘ 'ii ' ,l ’ 1 ( '^L'' ~ * ’ : ■ * HoUMwktmh r, 

(Course. any ittroduction of the English language into the courts of jus- %• 
ticecoulffonly be contingent upon a long and established introduction of tbe ian- 
guage into the general education of the country ?— I think it should be contingent 
upon its becoming general, or nearly so, among the educated classes ; but in so ’ faf 

• as the Persian language is used, F conceive that whenever English becomes 
known to tbeeducated classes in a degree at all equal to that in which that 
language is now known, it should then be substituted for it. In Bengal Proper, 
for instance, the Persian being a comparatively foreign language, a much less gene- 
ral extension of English would justify the superseding of Persian in the offices in 
whith it is nowused,) by English, than in the other provinces where Persian is more 
generally known. Independently, however, of its general introduction, there are 
particular situations held by natives, in which it has been suggestecEtb&t a know- 
ledge of English should be required, being in the first instance made a title of pre- 
ference. Tbus» attacbed to every court, there is an officer called the Government 
Pleader, who manages the government suits. Many of the pleaders are now edu- 
cated at the college in Calcutta ; and the young men have expressed themselves 
decidedly that their study of English must depend on its comparative utility with 
the study of Arabic, as a means of getting on in life. Now if the government 
pleaders, who have to communicate with the English officers on all matters relating 
to the public lawsuits, many of which require a reference to English papers, were 
appointed on account of their knowledge of English, the arrangement would he a 
convenient one ; and a considerable step would he made in the encouragement of 
the study, without interfering with the interests of anyone. That measure alone 
would probably have no small effect in extending the knowledge of the English 
language. In the same way, in the revenue and other departments, Government 
might, in appointing to particular offices, give a preference to those who knew English, 

* and so gradually introduce into the country a great many natives acquainted with 
our language. For every office to which the knowledge of English g&ve au open- 
ing, we should have numerous candidates studying the language; and in that way, 

I think, without anything like compulsion, or an interference at all offensive, the 
Government might promote it greatly. » 

727. Have you considered the necessity of the maintenance of * the present 
system of licensing individuals, in order to permit their residence in India? — Yes. 

728. # Wbat is your opinion of the necessity of such a regulation* and to what 
extent might it be safely abolished ? — As far as Bengal Proper is concerned I see 
no reason for any restriction. I should extend the observation to the whole of the 
provinces subject to the Bengal presidency ; nor, as far as I know of Madras, ain I 
immediately aware of any necessity for restriction there. I should think that on 
the Bombay side of Indja there may in several places be more ground for restric- 
tion, the country having been recently acquired, the Mabrattas being a conquered 
people, whereas in the other parts of India we have generally displaced govern- 
ments nearly as strangle to the people as ourselves; and the leading men of the 
cpmmunity m those recent acquisitions have, ,1 apprehend, their position and their 
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notions much more extensively derived from preceding governments than is the 
case in the older provinces of Bengal. I thinly however, that it would not be 
advisable to throw open^tbe whole of India, jpor indoj^, any presidency, without 
leaving some discretion jo the local govefnmenti to bp ejii;^^sed,‘ of conree^subject 
to revision from home; but as far as Bengal is concern^^I should noftt^prebChd 
the necessity, of any. restrictions. ; } M „ ■/ 

,.7afe^|_thclaw now stands is not every British subject ■'whatever ’amount of 
have embarked in the country* liable to deportation bt the arbitrary 
plSn^^the government of the presidency ,in* which ';.be,ir€Stde8^f|e may cer- 
tainly, ^removed by an order of the government if he is not lici^laa, or if he 
stays mer his license is cancelled ; but J should fcarcbly he is liable to 
be removed at the arbitrary pleasure of the government: he is indeed liable to be 
removed whenever in the judgment of the governor his removal is necessary. « 

730. Is thertoany other limit to the exercise of that power than the judgment 
and discretion bfthe individual invested with it?— 'No ; and his responsibility tor the 
aet to the authorities at homeland to his country, generally. 

731. But would his responsibility in any way dit^imsh f^;t||Mry to the indi- 

vidual, who having embarked bis capital in the country, had been w|nt home r— Not 
unless the individual can get damages, which I apprehend can hardly ever be 
expected. . ... , . 

732. In what way would you propose that that power should be qualified or 

limited ? — The qualification that has suggested itself to me is, that it should be exer- 
cised as a legislative act. I mean that the ordinary operation of the law should be 
against the exercise of any such power, but that the Governor General in council should 
have authority to pass an act suspending the ordinary operation of the law, and 
directing the removal of any European, w hose presence might be deemed danger- 
ous, and that no European should be deported, unless by legal sentence of a court, 
without the formality and the discussion which would of course precede the passing 
of such a law ; but ! do not think that the power could altogether be taken away 
from the local government, . . . 

733. When you speak of the local government, do you mean the subordinate 

presidencies as well as the government of Bengal ? — My notion is, that the subor- 
dinate governments should not legislate without the previous sanction of the 
Governor General. , Probably in some cases the European proposed to be sent home 
might prefer awaiting the judgment of the home authorities, under restraint.: in 
that case I should think his claim to stay in the country Ought to be allowed; it 
being left to, the discretion of the governor to place him under such restraint as 
would obviate the danger apprehended fron^ his presence, and prevent ‘Ifim from 
any acts likely to occasion danger. The main thing wanted to prevent the risk of 
abuse, seems to be to give formality to the act, that it may be deliberately con- 
sidered, and that the party may have full opportunity of stating all he may desire to 
have stated as cause why he should not be deported. ■ 

734. J)o you contemplate the probability of any Vase of extreme danger 
arising from the .continuance of an individual under such cifcumstancesj- t%t 
is to sayv under restraint, in the eouutry ? until hia case/ean,haye' 4 bleh i rep& , r ; ted 
home, und the sanction of the authorities at home to his deportow>n received ? 

■' ; — I can 
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— I can scarcely contemplate such ft case. The necessity of deportation, without 
sanction from home, seems chiefly to arise from the difficulty of placing an 
European under any restraint without great injury to his health : yet the privilege 
of stayibfebigbt'in somdcjkses be important ; and if he chose to remain on the Spot, 
there would, I think, be little chance of his being subjected to anything like 
cruel treatment ; whereas when once he is shipped, the thing is done and; cannot 
be recalled. The great object, as I have said, is to give the Government time- to; 
* pause, that Jh# act may not be done with passion, and that it may be considered 

* more solemn than if it he a mere ordinary executive order. 

735 . From the high and Confidential situations you held, is it possible that any 
such acts pf deportation could have occurred during your employment without your 
knowledge? — 1 should think not; on the deportation of anv person of considera- 
tion 1 should certainly have known it. 

* 736. During the time you were secretary to the Government, possible any 
such case could haye occurred, whether, of persons of consideration or otherwise, 
without your knowledge? — Instances may have occurred in which destitute Euro- 
peans, or persons yeported by the police, were sent home, of which ' I knew 
nothing. All cases of deportation from state necessity must, I think, have come to 

* my knowledge. 

737. The former questions have had reference to deportation from alleged state 
necessity r — I should imagine I must have known all that so occurred. 

738. State to the Committee the actual number of deportations during the time 
of your connection with the government of Fort William? — -I only remember two 
during 15 years. 

739. Are the Committee to understand that the powers of the Governor General, 
or of the governors in the several presidencies, to deport individuals within their 
respective governments, is similar to that vested in the Secretary of State by the old 
Alien Act, with respect to foreigners ?— 1 apprehend very much so. 

740. In both instances the exercise of ‘he power being subject to the general 
"responsibility which a public man owes to his country? — I apprehend so. 

741. Under the administration of Lord Wellesley, were there not instances of 
foreign adventurers, not from England, appearing in the Deccan and other parts 
of India, whom it was necessary* for the safety of the British interests* to remove 
from that country r- — I am not aware of the particulars, but I presume that when 
the French officers were removed from the armies of native princes, they were 
generally ordered to proceed to Europe. Some of the French officers w r hp leit the 
Mahratta service indeed settled in Bengal, and the same may have happened at 
Fort St. George. 

742.S l)o you or hot conceive that a greater power must be left to the executive 
government, considering the rthture of the empire in India, than would be fairly 
claimed or exercised by the English Government at home ? — Certainly a much 
greater power. • 

743. Do you think it necessary that the Government in India should have a more 
summary power of removing natives of other European nations than it shbuld have 
to remove British Subjects ?— I should object to the summary exercise Of any such 
power. But it would be sufficient, I think, to require a solemn legislative act in 
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■“ ~T" the case of, British subjects ; and, as far as treaties'aUqw if; the power of removing 

■2 larch 183a. foreigners should be absolute, 1 . ‘ ... v , ' . , f • , r 

Jiuit Murh mie, '744* Do you apprehend that, considering the large pxpensf of die voyage to 

f %. India, and the total impossibility of the mere peasant npiublaining himself^y agri* 
cultural labour in India, it is at all probable that tbe consequence of tlie jfelaxatipn 
of the licensing system would lead to a vast influx, of needy adventurers into India? 
-*i abould think not. My own impression is, the number of English settlers, would 
nev^r be equal to that which it is desirable to havpj and I see np risk of public 
inconvenience from the resort of needy adventurers, although there be some 
individual fhiscry to themselves. :••»*. »m**» .* 

745. Have you any doubt that the resort of Europeans, under any relaxation of 

the present system, would be confined to persons engaged in commercial or manu*r 
factoring enterprise, or to scientific men ? — I should think the relaxation w6uld 
chiefly lead to^me introduction of men of capital, or character that would enable 
them to command capital. . , . .• 

74 6. Is it not the nature of such a power as now exists, ova? the persons ana pro- 
perties of individuals, to discourage the settlement of commefcisil or manufacturing 
capital in that country?— I think it must have some efiect, especially on public 
opinion in England. ; As far as the merchants settled in India are concerned, 
I believe their experience of the principles of tbe government has rendered them 
very little apprehensive of the misuse of the existing power ; and that in so far as 
the introduction of English capital or intelligence depended on them, the effect is 
much less than upon persons who in this country might speculate on their making 
new establishments in India. 

747. Do you conceive that there exists in our Eastern possessions a great field 
for mercantile enterprise? — I think there is a great opening for improvement in the 
commerce of tbe country. 

74S. With a, view to avail ourselves of it, should you not consider it of import- 
ance to give every possible encouragement to the introduction of English capital ? 
— I think it very, important to encourage the introduction of English capital and 
intelligence; especially because the educated classes of natives seem as yet to have 
little or no turn towards agricultural or commercial pursuits. 

749. Are you aware what has been the chief obstacle to the establishment of 

Europeans jn tbe provinces — 1 believe the difficulty of administering justice is 
considered to present the chief obstacle. . 

750. Will you state to the Committee bow Europeans and natives are circum- 
stanced in regard to each other in that respect ? — Within the jurisdiction of tbe 
Supreme Court there is no distinction, excepting so far as their peculiar law of inhe- 
ritance, and other special iaws and customs, are secured to the natives, and as the 
acts regarding, juries operate. In, the interior the criminal courts can only try 
a British-bor/i subject for an assault : any felony, however inconsiderable, renders 
it necessary, if he is not a military man, that be sbould.be sent to the. presidency. 
In the civil department, suits may be brought against him in the local court, but an 
appeal lies to the Supreme Court in any case that would be appealable by a native 
to the Company s chief court. It is doubtful whether one Hritish-born Subject can 
sue another in the country courts. Europeans are not allowed to hold land; at all 

in 
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in th^ wildho)di« tfite NB!X|iMresA> pertnission of Government j ted heiduig^uch 

land without permission, they cannot recover against any person who disturbs their 8 ‘ arc 1 1 '■*' 

possession Or Withholds rents, f For almost all the lands, therefore,- held by them, M „ rkl 

(and imply do hold con^werable tracts of land in the names of their native servants), Et> { . 

they are "necessarily very much in the power of those persons ; the Government 

having hitherto Only granted permission to Europeans to take leases under certaih 

conditions, which seem as yet to have practically operated to prevent tbemfrom 

* taking adva^ge of the resolution^ which was passed with a view of opening facilities 

to their occ^jpiOn of land. •- \ w 

751. Then the natives, in the event of sustaining injury from English settlers in 

the provinces, have; Except In the very limited case you mentioned, no other redress 
than by going to the Supreme Court of the presidency ? — All cases only cognizant 
by the Supreme Court must go there; but the jurisdiction of th§ local courts is 
considerable. • ,;i ' ** >>•* .> .* 

752. Would it, in your opinion, be practicable to render the European settlers 
amenable to the.prdyiUcial criminal court?— I think that Europeans should be 
placed on a footit|g#with natives when they live in the interior, and be subject to 
the law of the interior in all respects like a native. 

753. How would you adapt that system to the altered state of things that would 

arise from a man being allowed to settle in the interior?— -It does not strike me 
that any change would be necessary, beyond what is necessary to the good adminis- 
tration of justice. The Europeans, I think, would be few, and I do not apprehend 
any difficulty from their cases being tried by the native judges, if of a kind that 
would be ordinarily cognizable by them. All very serious cases, where natives 
were concerned, I should, for the present at least, reserve to the European judges, 
using the natives as their assistants and Assessors. , . . 

754. What code of criminal law is administered in the provincial courts? — 

It rests chiefly on the regulations of the British Government, with little or 
no remains of the ©Id Mussulman code of* the country. I hardly remember any 

* instance of a crime of which the punishment has not been regulated by the English 

code. We have at least got rid of everything that was considered objectionable 
in the Mussulman law, as far as punishment of crime is concerned, and all unrea- 
sonable technicalities regarding evidence have been set aside. I am not, therefore, 
aware Of any thing to bar the application to all classes of the criminal law ad- 
ministered in the provincial courts: and an opinion has been stated by the judges 
of the Supreme Court, that a code equally applicable to Calcutta and the provinces 
might be.very easily formed. A good deal of misapprehension has arisen from its 
bang fancied that our courts in the interior administered a barbarous code; whereas, 
looking at the crimes and punishments, my impression is that our law will on 
examination be found to be a «milder one than that of England, and at least as 
reasonable a • ■ • > • ■ *: 

755. What classes of* persons do these native judges consist of? — The head 
native judges are Moslems or Hindoos ; they are generally, the former especially, 
men of edueation, as far as their own learning extends. In the criminal depart- 
ment the Mussulman Officer is alone employed ; he gives a verdict in criminal cases 

E.I.— I. •" - "r q 2 > tried 
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tiiedby the court of circuit, as an assessorto thej'udge ; and I tbinktjbat iivgeneral 
the verdicts I have seen were well drawn up and she we<f abundant intellect. 

756. Are youvnot aware that the case flf.dh* i« 4 |S^>te»ters-. baa, ,^een 
adduced as a proof that the ownership of landon 

must produce effects very detrimental to the English character in that country r— - 
1 believe that opinion has been held by many. I should observe, that never baying 
beptf^^Urge, of a district myself, I can only speak, from thb authority of .others; 
Jbaji^tt^;^^municatcd on the subject with a great pupibeppf pubhc .jOflifiers, and 
al^^$| :, ;many individuals not tw, the service; , the generfiresuit-d*';^^ inquiry' is, 
that the,' disorders of a few have been allowed a greatd''al too much weight in 
estimating the geuerul character of the cka« ; tiucul . X should 
say that the balance of good is exceedingly great, I oonsider the evils in the lower 
parts of Bengal, with which I am best acquainted, to have arisen iu a considerable 
degree out restrictions upon the settlement of Europeans ib India. If the 
persons who own or support the indigo factories had been allowed to send borne for 
any persons whom they thought likely to be good managm,;their concerns would 
have been in the hands of a class very superior to many whbdffbm necessity they 
have beep compelled to employ for factories are,, I believe, often in the hands of 
persons not qualified for so great a trust. I apprehend also that great mischief 
has arisen out of the difficulty of occupying land, by which Europeans have been 
compelled to hold land, which they do very extensively, in the name of native 
agents. I have understood from gentlemen, indigo planters themselves, that they 
were compelled frequently to wink at abuse on the part of the natives whom they 
employed, chiefly because the land being' in then name, they bad the means, if not 
of ruining them, at least of putting them to great loss and inconvenience. Another 
effect of the prevention of Europeans holding land avowedly, is, that when disputes 
arise in the courts, it is much more difficult to get at the real truth, and therefore 
there: is a great opening to litigation. I think it probable, if Europeans had the 
power of bolding land, that the tenures necessary for the conduct of their indigo 
business would have been fully ascertained, and there wouldrarelyhave arisen die 
question, now often disputed, whether a particular planter be entitled tp the produce 
of a particular tract of land or not. U nder the present system it constantly happens 
that the courts are called on the spur of the moment to decide disputes involved in 
doubt; and, as their decision can hardly be quick enough to . save the season, the 
indigo planters are often compelled, in their self defence^n use force to secure their 
rights. I think the prevailing opinion of the public officers in Bengal, to whose 
opinion 1 1 should attach most weight, was, that the indigo trade had very greatly 
added to the wealth of the districts in which it was established, and benefitedthe 
native inhabitants, and that the outrages complained of w ere rather exceptions to 
the general rule. 

757. Does, there exist any general jealousy on the part of the natives of Euro- 
peans occupying land in India? — I am not aware of any puch jealousy ; but I have 
no doubt that particular classes may object to it, and be, unwilling, to have Euro- 
peans settled in their neighbourhoods I should think a considerable number of 
Bengal zemindars would object ; for many oppress their tenants exceedingly. * 

• p v „• , f 75 k: Should 
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758. 'Should you supposethe'higher classes throughout India would generally be 

averse to it ?— 1 think not, supposing the Europeans respectable. f* 

759. Does it CQtne within your knowledge that the zemindars have shown *a 
great anxiety to indued 'Bnopeans to extend their occupation of land ?***dMiace 
heard it «» stated* but I do not know the fact. 

760. Should you not consider it advantageous to the zemindars forEuropeans 
to settle,, as it would increase the value of land ?— -It would be for their advantage, 
but a goodrjeal would depend on the extent to which they may really .be' the 
owners of the^ands contained in their zeuiindaries : many of the great zemindars 
are not, l? think, and do not yet securely consider themselves as entitled to 
enhance at pleasuretherents of their tenantry ; and they are, I believe, generally 
guilty of considerable exactions. This state of things must probably make them 
averse to anything that is likely to increase the influx of Europeans ; and in 
general the natives look more to immediate objects than to distant Advantages. 

761. Would it not have the effect of increasing the value of land immediately ? 

— I should thinEyery soon, certainly. , . . ' ‘'I. ! . , 


Mortis , 6* die Martii , 1832. 

Sir Jajjjes Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 

HOLT MACKENZIE, Esq, called in and further examined. 

762. Referring to some questions on your last examination respecting 
patronage, you stated that you considered it desirable to introduce the principle of 
selecting by competition ? — Yea. i -i t 

7C3. Do you think that the progress a young man makes in education in England 
is any criterion for the qualities required for a civil servant in India?— Yes, l think 
so certainly, taking education ia a liberal sense. . . •w 

764. Do not you think that a selection at a later period of life would be pre- 
ferable ?— I think civilians had better be 22 years of age before they 5 go out to 
India. . . •. ■ ' . •' '> : 

765.. What objection do yon see to the whole of the service, being originally mili- 
tary, aliH selections afterwards made , for the civil and military officers ?~-I have 
always thought ,that would be an improvement upon the present system ; but I do 
not think it would be the best system that could be adopted. 

766. , ilave not some of the most distinguished of the Company ’% civil function- 
aries been military officers r — Certainly, the military branc h of to service has 
furnished some of the beyt meo* . •. .. -■*>■> ■ • •■:» 

767., H^veany proviuces been ; better managed than the Ceded Districts,- which 
have been. teunporar&y under a^mUitary man; Sir Thomas Munror— I do not 
remember any administrator -in India 60 good as Sir Thomas Munro. 
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“68. Does not the situation of the European officer in charge of a province «w* 
1 *1 ‘ l respond with the A rail under the Mahomedan government?—* It pretty nearly 
ihtfi MnHarJc, resembles it, I believe, in places where there » no separation of dopartraepts^ v But 
%. the Atnils had generally, I imagine, a personal interest iutbe revenue, ; ^kh'the 
British officers have not, and the power of the latter is much less arbitrary?; nor 
hei^Umy generally any military duty beyond what- a^ cteilrao b capable of <li$*’ 

tou think that It would be db intproveinefo'tbat^tbp.^dernraient 
mixed civil and military ifeharacterP^Not as h'ip'eraidiw i 'plari. ^Tft 
the administration of the codntryj I think t^ : eivir||fltbd|n|" Should be 

separate and predominant. Sir Thomas 'Month was £' 1 of a 

military man when he held the appointment referred fb. j < '*?%!*■'•* i; c 

770. Dp '^ljlpu think that with every improvement we 

the tenure, pi If must Se in a great measure the tenure pf;|he'!»y'6fd'?---ih d great 
part of ifodia, and for a long time, such must, I think, be' tbe^6b|^ipii Pf out tenure. 
In Beng^Froper the case seems to be different j _ there, FRetwifcp^' feeling to be, 
that we protect, rather than control by the Sword. The ^epp^ do not think of 
resistance, and, have, no conception that they fcould protect. |bethselves from invasion 
by others if we, Were away: they are essentially unmilitat|? In the Weltem Pro- 
vinces, the submission of the people appears to me to re^f mainly oh the dread of 
our military power ; apd our civil officers are obeyed^ because they have the bayonet 
to back them. We protect the people indeed better probably thah any preceding 
government whl they can hardly, especially the low&r classes, be insensible of the 
circumstance But still I conceive inat iii the gedef al sentimentf certainly among 
the most influential classes, the" restraints 'We itttppse v ^re i; ''regarderf,. rather than the 
protection we afford ; those who are used ta afh^ naturally fancy thaf they 
could protect themselves ; and on the whole, from upwards, I should say 

that essentially 'we hold the country by the sword. T ahi] 0 cl aware hOw far that dis- 
tinction I have mentioned in regard to the Bengal side of India would apply {o 
Madras and Bombay* I should suppose the tenure by the . sword must be the 
prevalent tenufe. . I,' 

771. In the probable course of the Company's goaeraraent are nqt those provinces 

in which the tenure is what you admit it to be, tkatQftheswprd,very likely to con- 
tinue such as to require military talent on the part of thoa^ servants of the Company 
filling the most important situations, probabjy for the next 50 years ? — I think, that 
generally speaking, we must look to our holding India, for a long time to come, very 
much by the swoed ; but I should not therefore, conclude that military talent is what 
is wanted in ^he governors of 'the country. ..i^'establbh a good civil administiutiop 
appears to . be their primary object, and if that be, successfully accomplished, it 
may be hopp$ that gradually the power of the sword will become less and jest 
necessar|^dn.* K f. v ,'. .. < ■. . il’.*- M 

772. In answer to the third question proposed to-day, you state that you think 
23 would be « better age than that now by law provided for die admisshm oS young 
men into the service of the East Xudia Company as writers in making thft state- 
cnent had you reference to the physical character of the service as well «s<to the 

moral 
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moral clpabilities and qualities of the young men admitted into tt?*>~Y«Mita-far as 
I can judge of theformer; on the score of the latter I have no doubt, i s *f" 

77 you conceiv&iithat the mge of 22 is more or less adapted to bear the 
change Of elfmate tliaa the age at which now by law the young men are admiesiWe, 
and, in point of fact, are generally admitted ? — l am not aware of any reason fo$ 
decidedly preferring the one to the other j but I should rather think the more 
advanced age the best, the constitution being more confirmed. 

774. The latter part of your examination this day has had reference to the, ex- 

pediency w$fflie*pediency of selecting the civil servants of the East-Indta Company 
from its military establishment ; inwhat mode would you in the first instance pro- 
vide for tlie admisstouinto the military service of a young man qualified to discharge 
civil duties ? —I believe 1 have already mentioned that I only considered the sug- 
gested plain as an improvement on the present system, not as the best«|stem which 
could be adopted. , Oneobjection that occurred to me was, thaty^$ 5 md scarcely 
require the aamevjg^hd tifo united as for the separate divu sdrvice. But 

even on the the general service, civil and military, ypju might, 

I think, require a .lest equal to that now required for the civil service ; the%ppomt~ 
ments wpqld stjllbe sufl^sntly good to justify even a higher acquirement. Then for 
the qualifications rtecesi&J'y in the more important stations of the civil service, you 
would have the opportunity of selection from a large instead of from a very limited 
body. 

77 5. If you required the same qualifications for thO admission of young men 
into the military service of theEast-India. Company which are now required for 
their admission into the. civil service, what advantage do you conceive would exist 
by such alteration which would compensate for any possible disadvantages arising 
from change in the system you got the same average of qualification in a body 
containing several thousaq^^, anfi had to select only a few hundreds of them, the 
qualifications of jhe perft^ R eelected by competition in India would doubtless be 
higher than those pbtaified b/ the present sysfehi ; supposing of course a fair 
exercise of the patronage Of the lopal government. 

77 < 5 . In addition to the acquirement of science termed military, and sciences 
connected with the military profession, would not the young men so transferred 
from the army to" the civil establishments of the Company have to acquire there 
the same knowledge of the languages, Of the revenue and judicial' system 0# The 
country, which in the present day must be found in the young men introduced into 
the civil service ? — I am not aware of any military' science being required from the 
yoting men noW sentoutfor the army,' excepting the engineers and the artillery, 
which form a special and very limited service. These might or might not fall 
within the general plan, but they wow not materially affeOt the scheme. 

777. At what age is a young man ordinarily appointed to the office of assistant 
in the judicial department ? — I Suppose rtoW generally at the age of %8. 

778. It appears from the first part of your evidence, that you would contemplate 

a considerahle reduetiod in India of those offices to which young Europeans are now 
in the IfireE- i i M i MMi ibm fbo*»ohetimtiao native agency ; is not that one 

of the gj'oundst<m which you would eoncelve that for the time to come young men 
sent out from ‘this country should be sent out at a! more advanced age than they at 

* , present 
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Any change of that kind will render it essentially more important to have men of 
Holt Mackenzie, rtiore advanced age and superior qualifications. Hut I think, that even although 
the existing plan be Otherwise maintained, it is very desirable that measures should 
be taken to fix a later age of appointment. 

77<> Do you know whether there existed under the Mogul government large 
quantities of land in Bengal called Charity-lands, lands Unrated from tribute as 
being appropriated to charitable purposes ? — Yes, there is a vast quantity of land 
in Bengal given, some for charitable purposes, but generally for the -maintenance of 
individual brahmins and others. 

780. Do ybu know what has become of these lands underithe British adminis- 
tration in Bengal P — I believe the greatest part have continued in the possession of 
the parties, 4 

781. You do not know whether any considerable quantity of those lands, under 
the title of assumed or fallen in, have been in fact confiscated by the British Govern- 
ment ?— -Several life tenures have lapsed : but I believe they have formed but a 
small proportion of the free lands held in Bengal. These are chiefly held in small 
tenures ; and under the permanent settlement of that province, unless the extent 
exceeded 100 begahs, or about 32 acres, the Government did not interfere. The 
rent belonged to the zemindar, even if the title was invalid ; but of his claims the 
Government took no cognizance. Of the larger tenures several have been resumed 
by the officers of government, as not having been alienated by competent authority, 
but they did not generally fall under the description of charity-lands. Others have 
been assessed as having been assigned as remuneration of service, or under other 
conditions. The general principle of the British Government has been to continue 
all that were valid, life tenures, lapsing on the death of the parties ; and to recog- 
nize long possession as constituting a good title. 

782. You are not aware what was the amount of charity-lands delivered in in 
the account of zemindars which appears in the Bengal Consultations of 1 767 ?-~No, 
I am not. 

783. You cannot say how far the lands appropriated to those purposes have or 
not been respected r — No, I cannot with any precision; 1 believe that com para- 
tively few have been resumed, and none were intended to be resumed, of which 
the title was valid. Every district is yet full of those lands. 

784. Are they distinguished in any particular way ?*— The designation varies 
according to the purposes to which they are appropriated, and the other conditions 
of the grant. 

785. Under the present constitution of the Company’s executive government in 
India, and the King's Courts in India, is there not, in your opinion, danger to be 
apprehended of collision between those two authorities? — Yes, 1 think so. 

786. Will you state how that danger, in your opinion, arises? — It appears to 
me to arise chiefly from the existence of two independent authorities in the same 
country, removed by half the globe from the authority that can alone settle their 
disputes, when they differ. The jurisdiction of the King’s Courts is defined bylaws 
which arc drawn up generally by persons very little acquainted with the facts to 
which those laws are to apply; and from the imperfection of language, all legislar 

tive 
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tivfe actV that embrace a wide scope of enactment must involve a number of doubts, 
however well informed the Legislature may be. Hence have arisen several ques- 
tions relative to the extentof the jurisdiction belonging to the King’s Courts ; and 
as such questions may involve matter of political consequence whenever the King’s 
Courts extend their jurisdiction beyond that which the local government thinks the 
law warrants, there must necessarily be a risk of collision, more or less important 
according to the points under discussion. 1 think experience has shown that the 
claims of the King’s Court may extend, to a jurisdiction exceedingly important, 
and such as, if enforced, would essentially affect the political government of ' the 
country. ■’ , . 

787. In what hiahner, and on what occasion, have any symptoms of such col- 

lision already happened r — The occasion’ which immediately occurs to me is that 
which happened about three years ago at Bombay, as the most remarkable one since 
the dissensions in Bengal, Which gave occasion to the Act of 1 7 84 *■ . ■ , 

788. What was the nature of that? — The chief question was, whether in certain 
cases writs of hahem corpus could issue from the King’s Court to natives generally 
residing in the provinces, or whether the authority of that court, in reference to 
natives, was limited to the^ordinary sphere of its jurisdiction. The Supreme Court 
of Calcutta also claim* authority over many natives residing in the interior, on the 
plea of constructive inhabitancy; and it at the same time claims an extensive juris- 
diction over landed property, holding that the immovable estates of all persons 
who arc personally subject to them are also subject to their jurisdiction. They have 
direetedtheir receiver to manage the collections of very considerable estates in the 
interior ; and where that is dohe,> that would seem to render the whole of the 
tenantry liable to the process of the court. Further, it would seem that in a suit 
for debt the person of a native, in whatever part of the presidency, may be 
attached, on affidavit beiqg made that he is subject to the jurisdiction of the court ; 
and on one occasion, a few years ago, a capias was issued against a native of great 
rank, living at FurrUckabad, where he was attested by the sheriff’s officer ; and 
although ready to satisfy the claim, and to give security to any amount, he would 
have been carried down to Calcutta if the local magistrate had not relieved him, by 
what was considered an illegal exercise of power. 

789. What court was this ?— J The Supreme Court of Calcutta ; and I beg to ob- 
serve, that the Committee will find this subject very fully discussed in* the Minutes 
of the Bengal government, and of the judges of the Supreme Court, relative to the 
establishment of legislative councils and the reform of the law, which have been 
published as Appendix V. to the Report of October 1831. 

790. Referring :to that case, and also to the proceedings of the Supreme Court of 
Madras in the case of Kuleemoollah Khan, does there, in your opinion, appear to 
he any real limit to the assumed jurisdiction of these* courts ?•* — I think there are 
many cases which might be stated to be beyond any pretension l have ever heard 
urged ; but I am not ableto say to how many cases the jurisdiction might, be extended ; 
more especially* there seems to tie danger of a gradually extended (.application of 
the power Of bringing Patives from the most distant parts of the country to plead 
to the jurisdiction ; for if it be generally known to the hangers-on of the court that 
by hard swearing' they may compel a person to come 1,000 miles to a place which 
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~ ‘ he detests,' and to a climate which may be fatal to him, to plead to juri^iiction, 

J 1 a rc * ] ** 8 ' I should fear the frequent repetition of cases similar to that which I have men* 

Unit Mackenzie, tinned. 5 

/'-■'■y- 791. If tlie court has thought tit to exercise its special jurisdiction tot t|ie extent 

of seizing a. native under the circumstances you have described, 500 miles distant 
from what was supposed to have been the limit of its jurisdiction, what real limit is 
there to the .indefinite extension of such a power? — -There appears to bene local 
limits except that of th e Company’s government. 

792. What steps were taken in either of the cases to which you have alluded, 
either the case of arrest at Furruckabad, or the case of the Cuti^roversy between the 
authorities at Bombay '■ — l am not aware of anything having be&fl done to amend the 
practice pursued in the Furruckabad case ; in the other case the matter was refer* 
red home, ajpd a decision passed against the judges of Bombay, which I suppose 
set at rest the individual pretension ; but i am not certain that analogous cases may 
not occur, and others resting on some new point not less important, 

793. That decision determined that the writs of the Supreme Court do not run 
beyond the local limits of the presidency ?*— I do not think that decision touched 
the case of a native who may be stated, on oath, to have commercial dealings in 
Calcutta, nor in any way limited the jurisdiction which has been extended to natives 
who have what the courts call a constructive residence ; a Benares banket, for in- 
stance, having an establishment in business in Calcutta. 

79a. Was any legislative proceeding adopted in consequence of those transac- 
tions? -I am not aware of any. 

795. Without entering into the discussion whether any native might be brought 
down 500 miles to Calcutta, does any such case occur to your knowledge? — I have 
mentioned the case which occurred at Furruckabad, a distance of about 800 miles. 

796. Did you not state that the Supreme Court considered the magistrate as hav- 
ing acted illegally in setting the person at liberty ?— -Yes. 

797. Was there any proceeding in consequence? — Yes, there was a prosecution 
in the Supreme Court, the particulars of which I forget; but it was held to be an 
established point that the magistrate had no power of bailing the person who was 
arrested, and that his exercise of authority was quite illegal. 

79H. The writ of the Supreme Court was recognised Yes. 

799. Can you state to the Committee any instances during the last 70 years, 

from which time the jurisdictions of the King’s Courts ir* India will date, in which 
collision has taken place between the Supreme Court and the local government ? — 
The disputes which occurred on the first establishment of the Supreme. Court at 
Calcutta, are doubtless fully in the recollection of the Committee. These were 
settled by Act of Parliament, and since that time there have been no disputes lead- 
ing to serious consequences in Bengal. • 

800. Thatioceurred about 64 years ago, did it not ? — It is more than 50 years 
ago. 

■ 80 1 . Therefore during that period there has not been any collision leading to 
any serious consequence ? — None, but the Supreme Courts . have been gradually 
extending their jurisdiction, and the opinion of the Bengal government is that the 
extent to which it is now carried is likely to be very seriously inconvenient, though 

. the 
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the inconvenience is not such as to justify them in resisting it, and therefore they 
have referred the matter home. 

802. In the case you Have supposed of the native banker at Benares having His 
resident:^ at” Benares, but an establishment in Calcutta, how, except by rendering 
him subject to the process of the Supreme Court, would you provide for the due 
execution of justice in respect to those Who might deal with him in Calcutta at his 
establishment there r — If there were one system of courts for the whole of the pre- 
sidency, the vrrits of the Supreme Court, supposing it to retain original jurisdiction, 
would, I suppose, be issued through the local courts, and security taken, when 
necessary, by them. Even on the present pl&ti of separate establishments of King’s 
and country courts, the . same process might be observed as between England and 
Scotland, or England and Ireland. 

003. In what way would the situation of the native he more or Jg*ss improved 
under the case supposed, compared to what it is at this moment? — It must 
be greatly improved by any arrangement that diminishes his liability to he brought 
down under arrest to a distant province. For an up-country man to be carried 
forcibly to Bengal I should regard as one of the severest punishments that could be 
inflicted. •/,. 

804. Suppose a rnan has an establishment in Calcutta, and another in Agra, 
and that he lias defrauded a man in Calcutta, how would you provide for the trial 
by any other means than those which exist now ? — The creditor may sue him in the 
local court of the district in which lie resides. All property within the limits of 
Calcutta remains liable to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and all the agents 
employed there are also subject to it. The objection, I may remark, does not 
apply to the case of persons who have themselves transacted business in Calcutta ; 
hut there are establishments there belonging to or connected with bankers who live 
in the most remote parts of India, some in foreign states. 

805. Is it not necevssary, to give validity to all regulations or laws passed by the 
local government, that they should be registered in the Supreme Court at the pro- 

’ sitiency? — Registry has not been considered necessary, in regard to the general 
regulations passed for the guidance of the provincial courts, under the authority 
given by an Act of the 21st of Geo. 3. The only regulations which are registered, 
are w;hat are called rules and ordinances for the good order and government of the 
settlement of Fort William, See., passed under the Act of the 13th of that King. 

806. Iu the event of the Governor and Council at Bengal thinking it necessary 
to pass a new law, do you mean that such law Would have force without being 
registered in the King’s courts? — Such a law has full force on the Courts of judica- 
ture beyond the Mahratta Ditch, without registry, and I do not apprehend that the 
judges of those courts are entitled to take any exception to the authority of the 
Government in passing such laws ; though there may be a doubt as to enactments 
going beyond the limits prescribed by Act of Parliament as, for instance, in the 
case of new or additional duties imposed without the previous sanction of tile 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control, such sanction being specifically 
required by the Act the 53 Geo. 3. The Only laws registered arc those which 
apply to the country immediately within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
which, inland from the river, was formerly bounded by what, was called the Mah- 
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ratta Ditch, a ditch intended to protect the settlement from the incursion]; of the 
6 arcb ,8 3 3 * Mahrattas, the line of which, though now filled up, is still observed. 

Holt Mackenzie, ‘ S<? 7 * H° w ,s ^ iia at the minor presidencies ?— The same law applies, I appre- 
/%. hend. But at Madras the immediate jurisdiction of the Kings Court extends to 
a greater extent of country, and at Boinb^|;tU the Island* • 

8o8 t IIow are the duties of customs levied at Calcutta, and under what law?— 
The duties of customs are levied under the general regulations, and it was a ques- 
tion at one time whether the collections w ere legal that are made within the juris- 
diction pf the Supreme Court. But that point, was settled by an Act of Parliament 
passed in the 54th of Geo. 3, which recognised the powe, qf the Government to 
impose such duties by regulations similar to those enacted ibr the provincial courts. 
On the other hand, the stamp law', in its application to Calcutta, was required to 
be registered, and it must be acknowledged that the matter is not yet free from 
doubt, and requires to be considered. The very circumstance that the custom 
laws have not been registered, and that the stamp law was held to require registry, 
appears tp show that the system is not well settled. , 

809. The pow-er of making laws existing in the legislative council, subject to the 
exception you have stated, comprised in the Act of Parliament, is absolute, is it 
not? — -Yes, 1 do not know of any pther restriction. 

810. Of whom does the legislature at present consist ?— Tn Bengal the legisla- 
tive authority rests with the Governor General and the Council, consisting of three 
members, appointed by the Court of Directors. 

8ai. In that council the power of the Governor General predominates over the 
rest of the council in the event, of a difference of opinion, does it not ?— 1 appre- 
hend he lias not the power of passing any regulation by his single voice, but he 
has a casting voice. The Act which gives to the Governor General and Governors 
authority to act without concurrence of their council, excepts from the operation of 
such independent' powhr, legislation and matters judicially before them. 

812. Is unanimity in the council necessary to the passing a regulation? — No, 
a majority is sufficient ; and it may be right 1 should remark, that the Com* 
mander-in-Chief is often absent. 

813. Does it appear to you, that a body so constituted is adequate to the great 
charge with which it is entrusted as a legislative body ? — I think it is desirable that 
a larger number of persons should be consulted before laws are passed. But J 
should state, many of the laws passed by the government are proposed by. subor- 
dinate officers ; the judges of courts, and the members of the different hoards, having 
authority to propose laws. Most of the judicial laws do, in fact, come,from the 
Sudder Court ; and revenue laws have frequently been suggested, by the Revenue 
Board. In such cases the Governor General and Council may be considered to 
exercise little beyond a veto upon what is proposed,* though it is quite open to the 
government tes reject in part or in the whole, their, power being absolute. 

814. Is anything known of those laws ; do they undergo any great public 
discussion till they are, promulgated ? — Frequently the drafts of proposed laws 
are communicated to the public officers, and pretty fully discussed. In other cases 
they are passed without any discussion, except among the members of govern- 
ment. 

815, Do 
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815. y^o any means occur to you by which greater efficiency and extent hiight 
be given to the legislative councils in India ? — 1 think it would be an improvement 
if for the purposes of legislation some of the chief officers ot government, and alsA 
respectable : gentlemen hot in the service, including possibly some natives, were 
appointed Councillors by the Governor General, and authorized, as such, to discuss 
the subject of all laws intended to be passed, so that ordinarily no law should be 
enacted without the consent of a considerably larger body than now legislates ; but 
in that case I should consider it necessary for the Governor General to have the 
same power of passing laws upon his own responsibility, in so far as might be neces- 
sary for the shfety of the state, as he now has id matters of executive administration. 

816. You think it^: might be possible to find means of giving the natives some 
share in making thelaws which are to govern the country? — Yes, I think it might; 
but I should, for the present at least, leave their appointment entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the Governor General. 

8 1 7. Have you any doubt that there, are natives at the presidencies who, from 
education, knowledge, talent and general character, are competent to such a task ? 
— I have uo doubt that many natives are to be found whose opinions would be 
exceedingly valuable upon, regulations proposed for the civil administration of the 
country, and who would feel it a great honour to he considered as advisers of 
government, without the privilege being given to them as a matter of right, or at all 
removed from the discretion ot the Governor General. I do not confine the pro- 
position to the presidency. In other parts also respectable natives might be advan- 
tageously consulted, though I do not think that any where they can properly he 
vested with political rights by a fixed law, independent of the discretion of the 
government. And it would also be beneficial to give a share in the legislative 
authority to the chief officers of government stationed in the provinces. It is to be 
regretted, l think, that the function of legislation has been confined to the same per- 
sons as have the executive (tower ; for though it be impossible to carry on the 
executive government of a country if shared by a multitude of persons, yet laws 

'siibuld not ordinarily be enacted without the concurrence of many councillors. 

818. Should you propose that the councillors should be all nominated by the 
authorities at home, or that any portion of them should be nominated by the 
Governor in Couucil in India, oris there any other mode in which you conceive their 
appointment could beneficially be made?— I think in general their* nomination 
should be confined to the government abroad, the home Government exercising the 
same kind of control in that as in other matters ; but it should not interfere fre- 
quently in any matter of detail, and it should seldom set its judgment of the indi- 
viduals appointed, or claiming to be appointed, against that ot the Governor Gene- 
ral, unless where there might be reason to suspect a wrong bias or improper motives. 

819. In the event of a special legislative power being conferred on the Governor 
General, in order to guard against pressing dangers, should you not think it desir- 
able that that power should be limited by the sanction of something in the nature of 
a privy council, including probably the Chief Justice and the Bishop for tire time 
being ? — -Not I think {he responsibility for the safety of India must always rest on 
the Governor General alone, and that the power should be absolute in his hands so 
long as w'e govern India on the present system. 
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fi TT — 8 20; Would it be desirable that the laws passed by the legislative council should 

"HI 1 3 *‘ not be carried into effect until they have received the sanction of the home Govern- 
Molt Mackenzie, inent, except in cases in which they should certify that the public interest would 
£*/. suffer from such delay ? — In cases where the public interest would not at all suffer 
by the delay, there would be advantage c^piinly in referring the matter home; but 
in general it is desirable that laws which aire required at all, should be enforced at 
an earlier period than can well consist with a reference home, and a full considera- 
tion of the matter there. Therefore the rule had better, I think, be that they should 
be enforced when passed, trusting tb the prudence of the local government not to 
pass laws which may be delayed without inconvenience, unul|hey have ascertained 
that the views of the home authorities agreed with theirs. 1 

$21. Would the establishment of a supreme authority in India, in which should 
be vested the power of executive, judicial and legislative functions, afford, in your 
opinion, an. adequate remedy for the evils arising out of the present system of 
government and judicature, as referred to in an earlier part of your examination ? — 
Yes, I should think it would ; supposing, of course, that the laws passed by it arc 
to have the same force over the King’s Courts as they have over the Company’s 
Courts, both being considered as equally national tribunals. . 

$22. Of what materials should such an authority, in your opinion, be composed ? ' 
— For the executive government, I think that there should be one Governor General 
with a Council for the whole of India ; and that the ordinary details of administra- 
tion should be conducted by lieutenant-governors for the several great divisions of 
the country, with secretaries acting as councillors. The legislative council should, 

I think, consist of the Governor General and his Council, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, the lieutenant-governors and their secretaries ; the chief public functionaries, 
'judicial and revenue, with some military officers, and gentlemen out of the service, 
including natives, to be appointed by the Governor General. For local laws; local 
chambers might be constituted; but the legislative authority should be kept quite 
distinct from the executive, though the members of the several executive govern- 
ments may form a part of the legislative council; and it would be necessary'in ' 
regard to the former, as is the case with much business now transacted in India, to 
admit of discussion by correspondence. 

$23. Should all those persons have votes, or merely give advice?-— I think they 
should all have votes, reserving a veto to the Governor General, and further giving 
him the power of passing laws which he might deem necessary to the safety of the 
state. 

$24. By what mode are the general laws to be discussed by a council so dis- 
persed? — Those who could assemble would be summoned to meet at such place 
us the Governor General and his Council might appoint. In the assembly so held 
the proposed laws would undergo an oral discussion* Absent members should be 
allowed and required to give their opinions in writing ; and the advantage of asso- 
ciating in the council some persons in the more distant provinces, whose opinions 
are not noyr sufficiently consulted, would, I think, outweigh any inconvenience likely 
to result from the councillors being dispersed. « ‘ '' 

$25. Would not the same end be’answered by getting the opinion of those, and 
then vesting the discretion in a smaller body ?— No; 1 think that the exercise of 

a vote. 
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a vote wculd give them a weight ’and a sense of responsibility which would be very 
salutary.* , *i- 

826. Might not the leading members of the government be defeated in any pro- 
ject of tb^irewn by a majority of the council thus created?— I should not appre- 
hend injurious consequences from thalffjtusc. Suppose the appointment of coun* 
cillors to be vested in the Governor General, and that he shall have the power of 
passing, laws which are necessary for the safety of the state, and the risk of 
occasional opposition, on insufficient grounds, would not, I think, be a great evil. 

827. You State it to be highly desirable that' laws should be made by a legislative 
council ; have the goodness to state whether such desirableness arises from any dis- 
regard of the interests! of the people subject to British rule generally, or from any 
special instances, to which you would call the attention of the Committee, as occur- 
ring of late years, and requiring this changer — Several laws appear to me to have 
been passed without sufficient consideration, und especially without a clear view of 
the practical operation of their details. 

828. In what departments ? — Both in the .judicial and revenue departments the 
laws seem to me to have been too easily passed. 

829. The Committee have understood from your former answer that the judges, 
both of the presidency and in the districts, and the other high officers of the Com- 
pany ’s service, are in the habit of conveying suggestions to the supreme govern- 
ment, or to the local government of their presidency, in respect of the alterations 
which they may suggest as fit to be made the subject of regulations ?— Yes. 

830. Does not such license so given by the respective governments to their ser- 
vants, enable such respective governments to profit by all the experience of their 
servants as much as if drafts of the laws were submitted by the supreme legislative 
council to those who might be called their subsidiary members in distant provinces, 
personal conference being in both cases equally impossible? — There have been 
several laws passed without any reference to the local authorities ; and in those cases 
they have had no opportunity of discussion; and when they propose laws, or are 

■ ’referred to, I think that they discuss w ith a sense of inferiority which it would be 
desirable to remove. 

831. "Would that sense of inferiority he much diminished if the. same parties 
still communicated in the same 'manner, namely, on paper, with the supreme 
government, knowing that the same power would still exist in the Governor 
General to render their regulations nugatory? — I conceive that the circumstances 
and feelings of the parties would be essentially altered, if no law, excepting on very 
special exigencies, could pass without their votes being taken and weighed. 

832. The question assumed a reference to those called councillors, but that the 
parties resided at a distance from the supreme legislative council ? — At present 
there is no obligation of making such reference, and a reference frequently is not 
made ; and though they have the power of suggesting laws, those laws may be 
rejected without discussion; Ihey have, therefore, no negative upon what the 
government propose to do, and no means of giving force to their suggestions, if 
disallowed by government. 

833. Are any regulations passed by any of the presidencies that are not trans- 
mitted annually to England ? — No, they are all transmitted annually to England. 

834. What 
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834. What number of regulations will each government have passed (lining the 

three last years? — I suppose that on an average about 20 or 30 regulations have 
Been passed in Bengal. . 

835. If such a legislative council were formed, might It not be sufficient that it 
should be assembled for a time only t«j|ph» a code, and then be assembled at 
intervals, leaving the authority of the government to pass such Acts as it saw expe- 
dient in the interval? — It strikes me, that no code can anticipate the wants of 
a people under the best established government, still less under a government like 
that of British India, the circumstances of which are changing perpetually. Doubt- 
less it Would he useful if, at the end of some fixed term ot years, the existing laws 
were systematically revised, consolidated and simplified, alfid so a retrospective 
code periodically formed. But I do not think that any code could prospectively 
supersede the necessity of frequent legislation, or the expediency of having a* well 
constituted legislative body always in existence. 

836. Would not such a retrospective code be valuable, leaving to the govern- 
ment to form laws in the interval ? — JVIy chief objection to the present system is, 
the little deliberation with which laws may be passed under it. 

837. You are of opinion that no law should be passed without a great deal of 
discussion?- — Yes, such discussion as the circumstances of the country permit; and 
certainly, in my judgment, the object is not sufficiently provided for at present. 
The council may be said to consist of three persons, for the Commander-in-Chief is 
very frequently absent, and takes little share in civil business ; and their thoughts 
being of course very much engaged with the affairs of the executive govern- 
ment, if 1 might speak particularly of laws dratted by myself, 1 must acknowledge 
my conviction that they were adopted by the government too readily. 

838. What proportion of the regulations have been repealed or modified on sub- 
sequent experience of their detects ? — I cannot speak to the precise proportion ; but 
a large part, I think, of the eight or nine volumes of the Bengal Code consists of 
regulations repealing, altering or consolidating others. 

839. Should you not think it might be advantageous, that while laws are unlit* ' 

discussion, before they are adopted, they should he made matter of discussion by 
the press of the country ? — I think some advantage would result from their being 
so discussed. » 

840. In- a country circumstanced as our Indian empire is, where the laws to 
be made are to affect so many millions of persons so widely scattered, and where 
there has existed no adequate check, in the shape of public opinion, upon the passing 
of such laws, do you not conceive it must be desirable, for the interests of that 
community, that the power of making laws should be fenced round by every possible 
security, and every means exerted to introduce to the discussion of them the best 
abilities which the country affords? — 1 think the present constitution does not 
require a sufficient number of persons to join in the making of the laws, and thereby 
does not secure a sufficient representation of the views of all parties whose interests 
are affected, nor that full information as to details which is necessary to an efficient 
legislation. It is this, rather than the want of abilities, I should complain of. In- 
deed, supposing all parties fully heard, and all necessary information collected, 
which cannot however be if we shut out discussion, it might perhaps be expected 

that, 
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that, iniso far as concerns the 'mere exercise of legislative talent, the best laws 
would b\ excogitated by a single individual in his closet, rather than by a number 
of legislator's. ' 

841. D : Q you not think that a discussion of those laws by natives, through the 
means of the public press, and introducing them into a share of political discussion, 
may in the event be dangerous ? — Confining my observation to Bengal, it does not 
appear, to me that there would be any serious danger in such discussion. 

’ 842. It is giving them a right to exercise judgment in matters of legislation ; and 

as a step to the exercise of political power, would it not, in the present state of the 
Indian possessions, be a dangerous step? — I think not, as far as my experience of 
Bengal goes. ,;v; 

843. Do you conceive that rftjr. empire in India is an empire of opinion or of 
forc£ ? — It is a mixture of both, I conceive. 

844. l)o you conceive the influence of the British name has existed chiefly by 
the idea of the union which has been thought to prevail among the authorities of 
India ? — I think that it stands chiefly on the persuasion of our national power, and 
of military strength and military discipline, with considerable support among many 

* in Bengal from the feeling of protection and security. And 1 do not conceive that 
t disputes among the civil officers have much tendency to affect this, so long us the 
military remain united and under good discipline. 

845. You do not consider that the collision between the King’s Court of Bombay 
and the local Government of Bombay has had any injurious effect in weakening the 
confidence of the native in the honour and integrity of our government?— I should 
think not much. The bad effect I should have apprehended was that likely to 
flow from the dread of an alarming, mysterious and unpopular process ; but I do 
not think that the mere dispute of the Governor and the Court is likely to have had 
any great effect. 

846. Do you consider that the discussion throughout ail India of measures 
intended to lie adopted by the supreme government, henceforth to be constituted as 

,*a council, will or will not contribute to the stability of the English government in 
the minds of the people ? — 1 think it will contribute to the stability of the govern- 
ment, if it results in securing better laws. 

847. What evils can you state* to the Committee as having actually arisen from 
the present system, from the absence of that freedom of discussion which some of 
the preceding questions have supposed to be in the possible contemplation of the 
Legislature ? — To give one grand instance, I consider that from the extension in 
1803, ami subsequent years, of the Bengal Code, with very partial exceptions, t o the 
whole of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, an inconvenience of the most serious 
amount has resulted, the laws being found to be very inapplicable to the state of 
things existing in those provinces. 

848. Are you aware that at this moment the King in Council has »the power of 
repealing, altering or amending arty regulations that the local governments may 
pass ? — Yes, I am aware of that; but 1 am not aware of any instances in which the 
power has been exercised, so far as their general regulations are concerned. 

849. If, in the judgment of the India Board at home, any regulation were 
adopted by the local government of Bombay, for instance, which might be injurious, 
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would not the India Board have the power either’ of submitting the expediency of 
an alteration to the local government, or moving the King in Council to fepeal or 
alter the obnoxious regulation ?- — Certainly they possess that power. , 

850. Then, in point of fact, there does exist, however little it may have been ex- 
ercised, a controlling pow er in respect of theregulations of the different governments 
in India, similar to that revision which it has been the object of some late questions 
to suggest?— -A controlling authority exists j but that such controlling authority 
may be efficiently exercised, it appears to me to be very desirable that there should 
be abroad the fuller discussion and information which the suggested arrangements 
might secure. 

851. What was the result of the introduction into the Western Provinces of the 
Bengal Code of 1803; how long did it continue uftmodified ; and with what evils 
was its introduction accompanied ? — One great mischief was the transfer of a large 
portion of the property of the country by revenue sales, which appear to have pro- 
duced a mass of evil worse almost titan bad resulted from the tyranny of any native 
government ; and a great disturbance otherwise of private rights by revenue 
arrangements and judicial decisions. The general scheme of Government had no 
distinct reference to the local circumstances ; and in the police especially the plan 
pursued being founded upon the Bengal system, implied a neglect of the character > 
of the people, their institutions and natural leaders, such as could scarcely have 
occurred had the laws been fully discussed by officers on the spot communicating 
freely with the people. 

852. Was that code, so introduced, afterwards modified ? — It has been subjected 
to various modifications. 

853- So soon as those evils were discovered were they remedied ? — Not suffi- 
ciently soon to prevent a very great mass of evil. 

8m* At the suggestion of what authorities have such modifications taken place ? 
—-Some of them at the suggestion of the local authorities ; some at the suggestion 
of the members of government ; some at that of the secretaries. 

8,55' I he natives being excluded from all participation in the civil government of' 
their country, do they take any iuterest in any arrangements that may be made by 
our Government with respect to its civil administration? — I believe that the parties 
interested often take a lively interest when a law <is published and made known to 
them, anil that they are quicker than ourselves in anticipating the practical results 
of laws. « 

8, r )(>* During you own experience has not a very considerable change takeu 
place in India in the state of public opinion, as affecting public measures j, are they 
not much more discussed, both in general society and by the press, than they were* 
some yews since ? — There has been more discussion certainly, but very few of our 
laws have hitherto been discussed by the press. • 

857. Should you say that the discussion of such measures by the press, so far as 
it has gone, has been upon the whole useful or injurious to the interests of the 
country .■’-—I think the discussion of what may be termed public measures has been 
useful. I do not remember auy instance in which it has been injurious. But some 
of the discussions about military patronage, and other matters which can scarcely he 
said to have been of public interest, may, I am afraid, have done harm to the dis- 
cipline 
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cipline Ind feeling of the army. It is remarkable how little our laws or our judicial 
decision! have been discussed. 

858. Up you speak of the press in the English language ? — Chiefly of that press. 
The Bengal press shared, I believe, .with the English the discussions regarding 
suttee ana some other matters of general interest ; and it has given some represen- 
tations of the practical effects of the' police and revenue laws, and one or two 
oilier matters of detail which appeared to me to possess considerable value, and 
of which the extended exposition seems much to be desired, as giving to the 
Government a new' access to the notions of the people in regard to the effects of their 
system. I am not aware that there has resulted anything like political inconvenience. 

8.59. Those discussions, so far as you have observed, have been conducted with 
perfect safety to the Government? — I think so, so far as I am acquainted with the 
circ& Distances. 

860. How long is it since anything in the nature of a native press has been 
established in India?— -I believe about 10 or 12 years. 

861. Do the publications of the native press penetrate at all irto the interior, 
and are they on the increase? — I’ believe they are on the increase, hut I do not 
imagine that they penetrate very far. The Persian papers, I believe, have not suc- 
ceeded. The Bengalee papers are those that have hitherto succeeded, and they 
are limited, of course, to Bengal. An extended circulation may however be ex- 
pected, for the natives seem sufficiently fond of news. 

862. You have proposed to detach the Governor General from the local duties 
of the council in Bengal, and to leave him the general superintendence of the 
government of the whole country ? — Yes, I think such a plan would be very 
advantageous. 

863. Should you conceive it would be attended with public advantage to retain 
the present boundaries of the presidencies, or in appointing the lieutenant-governors 
■would you make a new distribution of boundary throughout the Indian empire ? — 
1 am not aware of any essential change that would he advantageous, except that of 

'dividing the Bengal presidency into two separate governments. Probably on the 
Western coast, Canara might be advantageously transferred to Bombay; hut I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with that country to speak positively. 

864. Is it the case that at present the promotion to office in the several presi- 
dencies is confined to the individuals within that presidency? — Yes, excepting the 
political branch, which is considered open alike to all the presidencies. 

805. Would it not be desirable that there should exist the power of employing 
any Ind'uyi servant in any department at any presidency ? — I think, upon the whole, 
it would he better if there was no absolute separation of the services ; though 
practically there must be a distinct distribution, on account of the variety of lan- 
guages and customs prevailing within the different provinces. 

866. Can the Government, as* at present constituted, exercise an effectual con- 

trol over the different agents employed in the administration of the provinces? — 
I think the Bengal government cannot possibly do so. Its sphere is much too 
extensive. • ; 

867. It is principally in this view that you suggest the idea of establishing lieu- 
tenant-governors ? — Yes ; and as concerns the Bengal presidency, I think the 
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Western Provinces require a separate government very urgently. The l&ngnkge, the 
habits, the institutions, the nature of property, every thing, in short, is different 
tVom Bengal ; and I consider it a great misfortune to the Western Provinces to have 
been ruled so much by notions borrowed from, Bengal, which necessarily prevail more 
in the councils of Calcutta than they would with a separate government, stationed 
near Furruekabad, Agra, Delhi or Meerut. Then in order that the fioveruor 
General may really control the other governments, it is necessary that he should 
not be responsible for the details of any presidency, especially of that which ha# 
more than 5^,000,000 out of 70,000,000 or 80,000,000. 

868. Do you happen to know what are the powers now vested in the resident 
at Delhi?- — In the Political department he has the same functions as the other 
political residents, modified of course by local circumstances, and with several jwli- 
tical agents (British officers) under him. lie has the immediate charge of the 
King of Delhi, and his family aud dependents: he superintends or manages the 
business arising out of our relations with Runjeet Sing, with the protected Sikh 
chiefs between the Jumna and the Sutledj, with the adjoining hill country, with 
Bhurtpoor, and . various petty principalities lying to the West of Delhi, and with 
the princes of Rajpootana. In cases of emergency the military authorities, within 
the sphere of his authority, must attend to his requisitions; and of course the 
different political agents under him are required to obey his instructions in regard 
to all the matters falling within their cognizance. In the Judicial and Revenue 
departments he possesses the powers of the Sudder Court, and of the Revenue 
Board within the five divisions of the Delhi territory, the officers in charge of 
which combine the duties of judge, magistrate and collector, but without any printed 
code of regulations ; and he exercises similar powers, but under the rules of the 
general regulations, within the districts of Sahurunpore and Meerut and their de- 
pendencies, which form the upper part of the Doab, (or Two River Country) 
between the Ganges and Jumna, and are separated from Delhi by the latter. 
For each division, viz. that of Delhi and that of the Doab, there is a commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit intermediate between the resident and the district' 
officers. 


\ 


8dq. Would the establishment of authorities, exercising somewhat similar powers 
but always subordinate to the Governor Generalj in different parts of the pro- 
vinces, operate beneficially to the administration of the government or otherwise ? 
— - 1 think he has more power than it is right to trust to {me man under any general 
and permanent system. But in particular places, where there is likelihood of dis- 
order, unless the people are restrained by a strong hand ; and where they are too 
ignorant and undisciplined to be governed or protected by fixed laws, a similar 
arrangement may be advantageous. In the Delhi territory, however, I do not 
see any sufficient reason for leaving the people altogether without published laws, 
though it would be very wrong hastily to extend to them the rules that prevail in 
other parts of the country. 

870. Will you state what are the boards now constituted at Calcutta tor con- 
ducting public business : — There are two revenue boards. , One, culled the Board 
of Customs, Salt, and Opium, exercises a general direction and control over the 
several agents who provide the suit and opium, from the sale ot which our revenue 
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is deriv|d,dnd over the other officers employed in the management and pivtection 
of thoseWiranches of the public resources. They similarly control the officers w ho 
are 'employed in the collection of 'the customs and town duties, the majority of 
whom a xp also collectors of the laud ffevenue ; and though they have no power in 
reference to the land revenue, all the= collectors are under them in matters relating 
to the stamps and excise. For the general control of' the business of the Land 
Revenue department, there is a board, denominated the Sadder hoard of Revenue, 
with commissioners over divisions of three or four districts, who also exercise, 
under the Nizamut Adawlut, the powers of fudges of circuit. When the Governor 
General went to the Western Provinces he took with him a detachment of the sad- 
der board, to exercise its authority over the affairs of those provinces separately 
trorp those of the Lower Provinces, and I believe it is proposed to establish a dis- 
tinct hoard in that quarter, us well as a separate sndder court. 

871. Is there not also a military and medical hoard? — Yes, there is a medical 
board, whose chief duty, 1 belief, is to superintend the provision and distribution 
of medical stores, to collect and examine the reports of the medical officer*!, and to 
advise Government on medical matters; and there is a military board, which acts 
as a hoard of ordnance and public works, controlling the supply and distribution of 
all military stores, the management of all military agencies or manufactories, de- 
construction of buildings, and, in short, superintending and advising the Government 
upon all questions touching the materiel of the army ; being likewise employed to 
superintend and control the construction of roads, canals, emhankmeuts and buildings 
in the civil department. 

872. Are there hoards of those descriptions at the minor presidencies also? — 
There are medical hoards botli at Madras and Bombay ; and at the former they 
have a hoard of revenue and a military hoard. At Bombay a military board did 
exist, but was abolished by Sir John Malcolm, and 1 have not heard that it has 
been re established. There never was any revenue board at Bombay. These an* 
all boards employed by the Government in its political capacity. At Bengal there 
is* also a board of trade, which manages the provision of the Company's commercial 
investments, but has nothing to do with the political government of the country , 
there is no board of trade elsewhere but at Calcutta. 

873. Is all the machinery noW employed in carrying on the government ; the 
boards of revenue, trade, custom, medical and military, necessary in your opinion, 
or advantageous to the efficient transaction of the public business in those depart- 
ments? — I should think generally that a single individual would conduct tin- duty 
of the boards more efficiently than a collective body: I would except perhaps the 
military board, of which one main duty is to prevent expense, and to oppose plan- 
likely to induce expense ; and, as far as I understand its functions, I think there v- 
an advantage in their being discharged by more than one person; but I conceive 
that one military board ought to answer for all India, if the army waS one. 

874. Is not the divided responsibility of the boards in itself an evil tending rather 
to the delay than the expedition of public business?— Yes, I think generally board- 
are efficient*just in proportion as their duty is discharged by one man. It may he 
proper to state that the finance Committee at Calcutta di-ou- a ed thut point among 
others. 
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87 5 ; Are you aware that the amount of the salaries of the European jfivil ser- 
vants ill India amounts to the sum of 2,000,000/. annually? — It probably qlnounted 
to Dearly that sum including all civil appointments ; but has now, I balifcve, been 
considerably reduced by the revision which has taken place lately* ^ 

8/6- 1 he principle of the system of Indian administration was to connect India 
and England, by giving the English, who govern India, a continual interest in 
returning home, consequently giving them the means of so returning home by. larger 
salaries than under colonization might be necessary ? — Yes, the object has been, 
I believe, to keep up their connexion with their native country in that way. 

877. Would not that object be better answered by giving them retiring pensions 

at an earlier period? — They now do get retiring pensions after 25 years’ service; 
the amount of which is, however, chiefly paid by a contribution from their own 
salaries. * 

878. In point of fact, about 1,000 or 1,100 Englishmen, of high education and 
good connexions, are receiving from the Indian empire the means of making for- 
tunes and returning to this country? — I think they have generally the means of 
making tortunes sufficient to enable them to return to this country, but I am 
sorry to say that they have not generally availed themselves of the means given to 
them. 

879. What is your opinion of that law which prohibits civil servants realizing in 
India whatever fortunes they may have acquired there? -—I think that any restriction 
on the purchase of land, except such as may be suggested with reference to the 
actual employment of individuals, is inexpedient. While oflieprs are actually in the 
service there would be a difficulty in allowing them to acquire land, because the pos- 
session of that would subsequently limit the sphere in which they could be employed 
by the local government, if it were thought, as I think it would be, objectionable 
that they should exercise authority in districts where they themselves possessed 
land. Saving those objections, I think the obstructions inexpedient and unne- 
cessary. 

880. W T ould it not be desirable, as far as the prosperity of that country is coh- 
ceriied, that individuals should invest the capital they have acquired there in advan- 
tageous commercial and manufacturing speculation there, rather than in remitting 
it homer — I think it would be advantageous to remove the existing restrictions, but 
at the same time I should not expect that much capital would be invested in land 
by the servants of the Company ; the natives are willing *to give so high a price for 
land that, to say nothing of climate, 1 have no idea that it would answer the 
purpose of an European to buy land in India, unless he wanted it for pqnposes of 
manufacture or trade, or had some scheme of improvement in view. But I think 
the restriction is useless, and, in the degree in which it operates, inexpedient. 

( 881. How many years’ purchase is obtained for <dand in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta ? — I ‘Lave understood from many natives that they are very glad to pur- 
chase with the prospect of a return of six per cent., and some experienced officers 
have stated the ordinary rate as high as 20 years’ purchase upon the net profit, after 
paying all the public burthens. . 

882. If land in India sells at from 15 to 20 years’ purchase, and in England from 
25 to 30, why do you presume that persons having made money in India, would 

not, 
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not, if permitted by law, invest their money in land in India ?-~I do not think the T" ' T 
difference of profit would be a sufficient temptation, except to a few. Most men f) March l83i! ' 
desire to come home, and the chance of bad health and other contingencies, from Holt Macktnzif 
which thejnative is free, would render it an undesirable speculation. K??. 

883. What is the general rate of interest of money ? — The government pay five 
per cent, for most of their debts, and the six per cent, debt, which they cannot im- 
mediately get rid of, bears a high premium. They are now, 1 understand, paying oft' 
part of one of the five per cent, loans, and endeavouring to raise money at four per 
cent., at which rate a considerable sum Was at one time raised, circumstances having 
occasioned a glut in the money market. Five per cent, may now be considered 
established as the government rate. Native bankers, I have understood, charge on 
accounts current six per cent. The mercantile houses in Calcutta are at present, 

I believe, giving about eight per cent. The bank of Bengal has of late generally 
discounted at five or six, requiring perfect security. The cultivators of the land 
hardly ever, I believe, pay less than two per cent, a month, and often more ; and 
interest varies within wide limits according to credit. 

884. With reference to the two millions annually paid in salaries to civil servants 
in India, you were asked whether that did not enable young men of good education 
and connexions to make their fortunes there, and remit them to England , from wlmt 
source, other than from the industry of the natives, do those funds proceed? — A very 
considerable portion of the fund proceeds from the fiktility of the soil, being in fact 
rent, of which, by the constitution of India, the Government is the owner. But of 
course without industry the land will not yield rent, and in that sense the fund may 
be said to be produced by the industry of the people. So in regard to almost all 
taxes ; and even the opium revenue, which is a tax not levied from the people of 
India, hut from the consumers of the drug in China. 

885. Have you any doubt that the arbitrary rents demanded from the natives 
have been in many instances regulated rather by the exigencies of the Government 
than by the capability of the soil ? — I have no doubt, in many cases, the Govcrn- 

* mfcnt demands have been raised higher than they ought to be, and very much in 
consequence of Government being or considering itself to be poor. 

886. Are you aware that when Sir Thomas Munro remonstrated with the 
government at home on the fatal mistake which had been made in making too high 
an assessment in Madras, he was answered, nevertheless, the Government could not 
afford to lower it? — I believe that answer was made to him, but made I conceive 
in error. 

887. With a view to the principle of government of that country, do you not 
think that whatever may be the organ of the administration of affairs of India at 
home, means must be found of reducing the expeuse of its administration ? — 

I believe the measures now irf progress will leave the existing revenue sufficient : 
but it certainly is highly desirable to reduce every thing which can be* reduced con- 
sistently with the safety and good government of the country; and more especially 
1 consider it necessary for the good government of the country, that the owners 
of land shoftld be allQwed a share in the rent, that there may be no reasonable 
ground to doubt whether the government demands exceed the rent or fall short 
of it. 
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888: You considerthe difference bet ween ; Europ!efi^ f jand native aeppeyip^ap 
nine tp one; and tliat a native might be got for too rupees, to perform foe 
duty that an European performs for 1,000 ? — I think 3,00a rupees a year fcouidyon 
an average, be sufficient for native judges, and I do notjlhiqk the English judges 
are overpaid at 30,000. But l believe higher salaries for the natives nave- been 
recommended by sortie of the judicial oificers in Bengal* >, , , / 

S89. There are instances o^nativefc holding judicial offices to the extent of boo 
rupees a month, are there not Br*#|i*j8e«gal I knew only of one officer so paid ;the 
head Moslem officer attached to thO&iidder Court, who is called the Cazee ool Cussat. 
The native officers at Madras and Bombay are, I believe, more liberally paid, but 
I do not know the precise amount of their salaries. * And referring to the price of 
labour and of grain in the Bengal provinces* it appears to me that the average of 
3,000, admitting of gradations up to 6,000, would be there sufficient for the native 
judges. The European judges, I should observe, I contemplate as being judges of 
appeal ; and though I should expect from the natives equal talent, and probably 
more work, I should hot expect the same degree of trustworthiness. 

890. The last answer has supposed that a court of appeal; consisting of European 
judges, should at any rate exist; does not the existing system furnish the best means 
to those who now sit in the judicial courts, of obtaining that knowledge which can 
alone enable them to decide appeals ; and could such knowledge be obtained, 
unless the parties sitting in the civil courts had previously passed through the judi- 
cial course in those inferior branches in the districts r-4-I do not think that the 


present system furnishes the information necessary for the purpose. Our officers 
are generally too ignorant of the people to administer good civil justice. I conceive 
that a civil servant should not commence his career with the discharge of judicial 
functions; but should be employed on executive duties, which would make him 
minutely acquainted with the revenue system of the country, and with the rights 
and institutions of the people, before he was raised to be a judge of a district. 

891. Is it part of your plan that there should be any, and how many, European 
judges in the provinces ? — I think about 41 in the districts. 

892. How many now exist in the districts ?-— There are 52 judges ; the proposed 

plan would give 41 ; the total civil servants of tlm higher grades at present 173; 
I should propose 1 46. ' 


893. The saving of judges would he 11, and of other* servants 27?— -Yes; and 

ultimately I think that fewer European judges would suffice. The authority of 
natives being gradually extended, and the control of the European judges becoming 
less and less detailed, much expeuse might thus be saved. The conduct of the 
natives will, I have no doubt, he found good in proportion as they arq well and 
liberally treated. The Bengal judicial officers are muted in saying that tbe sudder 
ameens are respectable men, and at Madr^ |pe native district judges "afe equally 
esteemed, ; ^ 

894. Are there any gradations, wane the judges all qf the same rank?— C)f die 
European judges there ar# three grades, the district judges, the provincial judges, 
and the? judges of the Sudder Court. 0 ^ tba native judges thejte |re tj»o classes ; 
moonsifs, of whom there are several stationed in the interior of every district, .and 

sudder 
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^ *#fto ? ^re estafclished the same station with the ^Eh^pean district 


• ^p5.' There is nO judicial officer inferior to the judge in a district 
forhiiy ; there are magistrates or joint magistrates, who are not civil judges, hut 
exercfise civil jurisdiction under speCialappointment; and Reregisters geuerallytry 
and decide causes referred to them by the judge. »>. j. . 

896. Does your experience in Bengal enihl%|0|t%> state to the Committee Under 
what circumstances a disability in; respect »to.>|j^^w^erty of the natives of India, 
Whether Hindoos or Mussulmans, occurs '.tmt^vkWey shall have embraced Chris- 
tianity?— I liave never had any case of the kind Brought distinctly to me, excepting 
what are stated in aphmphlet printed at Calcutta by some of the gentlemen engaged 
in propagating the Gospel in India ; but 1 liave communicated with different officers 
on the subject, and 1 believe it to be generally recognised as part of the Hindoo 
law that the right of inheritance is forfeited by conversion to and the observance of 
another faith. 


897. It is the santie tVith the Mahomedan law, is it not ? — I apprehend so. 

898. In both cases generally, not by conversion to Christianity, but by departure 
from their original faith ; by becoming an outcast in the case of the Hindoo, and an 
infidel in the case of a Mussulman?— Yes ; and in the case of a Hindoo the ques- 
tion would probably turn, not on matters of faith, but on practices supposed to be 
inconsistent with the retention of caste. 


899. Has any mode occurred to you by which, preserving perfectly and entire the 
toleration of our native subjects, the rights of those who may become Christians, 
rights connected with civil property, may be preserved to them also? — The question 
was discussed in Bengal, and is advened to in the correspondence regarding a legis- 
lative council. It was admitted to involve considerable difficulty. Upon the whole, 
the impression upon my mind was, that a general law should be passed, declaring 
that no such consequence should follow a departure from hereditary faith, excepting 
with regard to property (to be defined), in regard to which there might be conditions 
inconsistent with a change of religion :,, such, for instance, as the management of 
various endowments, both Hindoo and Moslem, which could not, consistently with 
their purposes or the rights of others, be vested in any who had not adhered to the 
old faith. In the case^of Hindoos, too, I should imagine that it would be ordinarily 
found necessary to leave the family house with those who continued in that faith, 
without interference of the' convert, for many have temples attached to them ; and 
it would, at any rate, I conceive, be impossible that the convert could live with his 
unconverted relations. To compel a sale would be a hardship and offensive. 

900. Your experience has not furnished you perhaps with any practical instance 
of the evil, dr the mode in which the evil was evaded or remedied ? — No, I have 
never had to do practically wilh any such case. 

qoi. ! Would you leave to the Hindoo or Mussulman the power of bequeathing 
property to his descendants on condition off their remaining in the faith of their 
ancestors ?■— I Rififc the law of bequest to tyW 1 as it isl Moslems are 

limited to «hd bequesfc of one-third of their property ; and though the Hiudoos, 
under the iaw as administered in-©alCutta«ire,- 1 believe, considered to have an abso- 
lute right of bequest, I should not interfere to alter Re law by a legislative enactment. 
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902. The Hjndoo hiving the absolute right of 1 bequest, would be very likely to 
enjoin thp continuance of his sons in the faith, as the condition of their iftheritlhg 
the property ?— Still I should not interfere with the right, if it exist. « ff 

903, Do you consider that in the case of intestates there will be anyfcohjqction 

to a regulation by wfejich the courts should, be directed, or permitted to divide the 
property of sdeh person, being * Christian, in the same way that he would divide 
it if hp had remained either 4 g r a Mussulman? — No, with the exceptions 

I baye already mentioned. , 1 . 

9®4. The Committee uridcfstap^i^hat certain regulations have been established 
in Bengal, by which certain offices lvere reserved to Hindoos and Mussulmans, with 
reference to the exclusion of European candidates for such offices, or the half-castes, 
Inpo- Britons ; practically has the interpretation of such regulations been to ex- 
clude Hindoos and Mussulmans who should become Christians? — I believe it has 
operated to exclude Christians in districts under the Madras presidency, wheFe the 
Christian population was considerable. I am not aware of any similar result having 
occurred practically in Bengal. 

905, Are you aware how far the existing ecclesiastical establishment in the Bengal 
presidency is adequate to the wants of the English population ? — On that subject 
I beg permission to refer the Committee to a report of the Finance Committee which 
satin Bengal in 1829-30; it is dated the 30th April 1830. The chief difficulty 
is to determine how far it is incumbent on the Government to provide for the 
spiritual wants of the population. 

90b. That being also a question of finance?— We had to consider it chiefly as 
sq$H ; but the late Bishop Turner, I believe, reported to the Government fully upon 
the’subject, with reference to the suggestions of the committee. 

907. Do you know that in Southern India Christians, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, intermarry with the Hindoo tribes, and continue to keep up caste? — I am 
not aware that such is the case. I know that in the Upper Provinces of the 
Bengal presidency many retain the name of Rajpoots w ho have become Moslems ; 
and other Hindoo converts to the Mahomedan religion adhere to their notions of 
caste, and other ancient customs and prejudices ; but I do not believe that those 
of different religions intermarry. 

908. Are you aware of any instance in which* a Hindoo, from having violated 

caste in many instances, was declared by the court to . have been subject to the 
penalty of expulsion from his trade irrevocably, in reference to one Only of all the 
offences proved to have been committed by him ; that one being the offence of 
cohabiting with a Mahomedan woman? — I do not remember any su^h case; 
indeed, I believe several Hindoos on the Bengal side of India have been guilty of 
the offence without the penalty following; though probably, if it were brought 
under the cognizance of their punchayet, dr geneva! assembly, expulsion would 
follow. ' ; 

909. The case to which reference was ffiade in the question lately put was 
a case said to l havo^CH^c^|j^ed',in the^udderiji)ewanee Adawhit iir thb year 1814; 
does that or not bring tl&fcase to^ur fecollection?— I thjnk I kho# the pajrty 
referred to. The family was one of distinction in Behar ; but the circumstances 
have escaped roe; they will probably be found iq one of the printed- reports of 
decisions passed by that court. 
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J|^io.,and examined. 


CHARLES LUSHINQTON, || 

;9io. During bow many years were yod 1 )* ! servant of the East- India Com- 
pany in India? — I was actually resident 22 years ; but altogether I was about 27 
years in the Company’s service. 

gti. During how long a portion of that time did you fulfil the duties of Secre- 
tary of the General Department at Calcutta?— I was Secretary to the Government 
in theGeueral Department of Bengal nearly 10 years; two years of that period 
I was Chief Secretary to the Government, in addition. During the same period 
also I was about six or eight months Private Secretary to Mr. Adam and to Lord 
» Amherst. ’ ■ ! 

01,2. Mr. Adam was at that time exercising the functions of Governor-General? 
— He exercised . those functions from the end of January to the beginning of 
August 1823. ’ 

913. Will you state to the Committee, as the result of your experience in India, 
what you consider to be the advantages or disadvantages of the existing system for 
educating the civil servants of the Company? — I think the present system of edu- 
cation at Hertford is defective. The character of the education of the young men 
is not sufficiently defined ; it appears to me that they are treated neither as boys 
nor as inen. I am inclined also to be of opinion, that in consequence Of the nature 
of their appointment, they are apt to presume too much upon their interest ; they 
consider themselves too free from responsibility ; and I believe that, with some few 

.‘eminent exceptions, the proficiency in the native languages which the writers ordi- 
narily take with them from Hailey bury to Calcutta is imperfect. If the Hertford 
institution be maintained, its anomalous system should be corrected ; it should be 
considered and governed either# as a seminary ora college, not as a nondescript 
establishment, where the youths are subjected to an ill-defined restraint,* vacillating 
between the coercion of a school and the liberal and manly discipline of an 
university. • ... •• > • • 

914. Qoes not that undue reliance upon what you term tbetr hiterest, emanate 

in a^reat degree from the system of nomination under which they are originally 
appdintedr — Yes. that iS what I allude to. . . * 

915. Do yqu consider the qualifications established in the system at Haileybury 
as the best that could be devised, with a view to the formation of the ybung men for 
useful civil service in India' ?i— -No, l cfo ttOHffink they at?gi 'jgjky ••• 

916. imwhat respect do you coiMiderithp^SuyificattilB as'' defective?^ I think 
that too much time is <|evoted to an ineffectual attempt to dd|ffire the native lan- 
guages, which would be much better learnt in India. I would confine the Study of 
the native languages at Haileybury merely to the elementary and grammatical parts, 
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% leaving the reat jto ^:Ctfle»ijM|^v«ettber ^the 

**’. ' 'way ka may hier«»|lE^fek'' 4 etefi»ined ; in fitikt, I w^tijd 

fcj. kod ^thtt<'ac^n^G^^ Jbti' joints of education ^^.geiif^nnrfri/ lajl _ ( 

classical foundati^ ^cofjji^ to. the'.-ekistiog'spra?tke:i0^^mijo%:j.akd^on9t>iO^ 
with it khe : '»tady.of^ilte pplity^nid general jurisprudence:'' •«'•’• <• ’ :fi }•■ . '■:• /. . ,: y'y, '-;• • 

■917, Do all tbe.^jnng/m^iis/f^c^ed'’ at presentito:.^ certificate 

of qualification?— -Ad far as I ai^i^Ltbey' all • 4 • t> .. 

_ 91 ^'PafJt,, been Very,, gpi^pfp^nd thalytbte e^n^pats 
have corresponded to such cetww ply r^.I • thiB^ii^n^l'cas^tbey vhayi^ .,,A-,i)^ 
observed in one or two instance^' : ‘|^Ommunica|ion i >i%ti»e^oejrs Of ^^ojtljege 
of Fort William, that the qualifications ,c>f the young men did not answer qtpbjjs, so 
strictly as they should do. _ t< ' *' ’ .',. ,■” [ ^ • v ’ •...".. 4 * .■•. vi'i'V-' • 

919. Do you mean that on tlifeit; arrival at th ft 'College' kt CalbnttkiJt, hk^pat 
been very frequently found nece^skty lfo^ them td begin their educating almdsfj& 
novo /—Occasionally with respect to the Oriental languages. Credit is sonietiines 
given to the young men for respectable proficiency in Persian, Bengalee dr Hin- 
dostanee, when their ignorance of those tongues is but too apparent; 

gao. What should you consider the most efficient mode of obviating the evils 
arising out of the system of nomination to writerships at home ? — X can answer that 
point most readily, because I have frequently considered it. « I think. the best plan 
would be, to distribute the writerships among the universities andgreat seminaries 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, or entrust them to some high tribunal, empowered 
to bestow them according to a conscientious and uninfluenced estimate of the claims 
oTcandidates, whose only title should be their ineriti and whose only disqualification, 
if unobjectionable in a moral point of View, should be their deficiency in the 
attainments adapted to the stations for which they are destined-; < - 

921. To vest them, in short, in some independent authorities ;: the basis of obtain- 

ing such preferment consisting in public competition?— Exactly so. The const- 
quence would be, that we should have the choice of the greater portion of the rising 
talent of threat Britain ; and' India would be supplied l.wi.th functionaries of superior 
and authenticated ability. I conceive that 4 the character of theservice would be 
very much raised in deed by such an altera tion, . , , ^ , 

922. Do you not cbqceive that by;,such .4 changp : of ( Wjstgga I’tbp plural character 

of the young men so sent out would so. ' We 

should have men of a steadier cast, and more ali ve tp of resppn- 

sibility. ; ■ ' " ,,, ' 

923. With respect to the age at which yourig men shobld proceed to Ijidia, is 
it your opinion that the present age is too nigh dr tob low^l 

age, they generally go out at about ^ghfceen. -> ;; Iht/ik . 
but I would' rather .have them go, out oldetjljBkb^ %’ gamg dut 

older, they arc more likely to avoid habits bf exjdenSdi ‘ . ’ 5 

924. If the p||BcipIe of jhestroid^e^ttr' administration bf India more 

generally native dgenCy «$p* «do||Ml^ .flblkffr ■ opt be 

so many probationambfl^;^ to fill in India 

—-Ce|tainly not- , When life ’ mp&k&l should c^ckdd'i^d^ww! 1 ;jkk«*ld 

not Want any young men for asri^ • ; .... 

'' ""'"T'; 925. If 
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t the Offices of greater responsibility and contn^'«<^«Jp)nr.T^md * 

jjjgW •’iir-youir opinion, be desirable that ybutftg ro^|ibould 

thh&^ty with a view to filling such stations at asomewd^imore C.i 
^yancedlperiod of life than at present? — Yes, certainly, supposing they are at once » 
tpstep into situations of importance; but the difficulty occurs how they are to 
acquire the necessary ex perience and local knowledge, without a suitable proba- 
tionary course of service in India. ;, ‘ X.-jK-i.* ' ' 

Does oota youhg man proceeding himself off altogether from 

tlie ( d)fferent professions, civil and ihilitary, cdiintry ?— Yes, he docs, unless 
bd^ferhs-to England within the age necess 4 f| Ji pursue such professions. 

927. Does it not follow from this, that the instances have been very rare of 
sewing back to England young men wlio have proceeded there, appointed to 
wrtieCships, however deficient, in pblnt of ability, they might have proved them- 
selves for employment in India ?--- 1 think that consideration has operated very 
strongly with the Government. 

928. Do you remember any instances of young men being sent back, except for 
some moral offence.?— -I do not remember any young man being sent back. 


■ -K’, , 

mmiic. . 


929. What is the principle of promotion of the civil servants of the Company 
when in India ;i» it by seniority, or is it by favour of the local government?— In 
as many cases as possible, regard to seniority is observed. There are some very 
important situations where it is absolutely necessary to overlook nrere seniority, 
and to select men of marked ability; for instance, the political residencies, the 
Sadder Dewanee Adawlut and some others ; but the claims of seniority are respected 
as much as possible, so much so as to deprive the Governor-General of a great 
portion of what would be considered patronage; he scarcely has a selection. I 
look upon it that the patronage of India, I mean Bengal, which is the only part 
I am intimately acquainted with, is, generally speaking, dispensed with remarkable 
equity.* ; ’ 


• 930. If the supply of writers is proportioned at all to the demand For filling up 
vacancies as they arise in India, it is presumed that the Governor-General has very 
little room for selection in the servants to be promoted ?— .Certainly but little. 

931; If, on, the other baud, a large body of supernumerary young men are Sent 
out to India, would it not entail a very heavy charge fipbh the finances of the 
country ? — Yes, I should Chink so. : 

93a, HAve.^pti ; .^p|f.^(>ubt. that tb,ei$ are at present do# y#ef ,»« -.extended 
system df native jeddbatlbn, would for the fetyre be, a still lar^ supply of intellir 
geq^:. ; worth y natives,; adequate to fulfil; tt»e duties of nearly all 
th^.ofBc<»s f tteyphiuie ftpd Judit^l departments ?— Undoubt- 
edly f t. Kii^V ir^ry . v,\-r \ % ■ - ••>... 

of tboae dcpfkftments, and the 

giving, reason tok| pw that they were dot excluded from 

these- rewa^fvhlch 1 ': opinion, ’.tend 

tci «ttdfchmei*l should r thi«k there Can be 
up question that if would do 
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934. 'During the ^riod of your residence in India, did not you interest yourself 
considerably in the system of native education ? — A great deal, as far as rtjy ofScijfd, 
occupations would allow. 

935- Will you state Whether of late years much has been accomplishecf in Bengal 
in that particular ? — Some years back the Company were authorized by an Act of 
Parliament to appropriate a lac of rupees annually to promote the diffusion of edu- 
cation among the natives, out of the surplus territorial revenues of the Company. 
For, a lung time there was no surplt^hrevcnue ; indeed, I am not quite certain, that 
there is any now : but a few years ago the Government began to apportion that 
annual lac of rupees regularly amongst certain institutions, and I may say, that for 
the last seven or eight years the Government have afforded the most efficient, the 
most cordial, and the most benevolent support to the education of the natives. 
They have established a Sanscrit College, with a foundation of 30,000 rupees a. ytar ; 
they have established a Mahomedan College, with the same endowment ; and they 
have assisted very much what »ve .call the Anglo-Indian College, which is a college 
founded by the Hindoos themselves almost expressly for the cultivation of the 
English language. They have favoured this college very much, by allowing it the 
use of instruments, books, and other facilities, and permitting several of their own 
officers to act as examiners, and to aid them in various ways. The examinations 
of this latter college, I know in one instance, and probably in several instances, 
have been conducted at the Government-house in the presence of the Governor- 
General. The Government have revived the colleges of Delhi and Agra, also one 
at Benares, and they have established schools at Chinsurab, Chunar, Ajmere and 
Bhagnlpore and other places; they have also appointed a committee of public 
instruction, who superintend not only the Government’s own institutions, but afford 
their aid and countenance to all the schools belonging to natives which may apply 
to them for aid. The committee arc specially instructed to submit from time to time 
to tire Governor-General in Council such measures as may be calculated to improve 
the education and morals of the people by the introduction of useful knowledge, 
including the sciences and arts of Europe. The principal civil servants at, the presi- 
dency belong to the committee, of which a member of council isiUsually president. 
The progress of native education is ascertained with great anxiety by the Governors- 
General. In their speeches to the assemblies of the College of, Fpii, i 1 1 iam, notice 
is always taken of the progress of native education, end learned natives are very 
much encouraged; I should say on the whole, that .a* very warm and heart- felt 
interest has been shown by the Government in native education, and that its 
servants also, as far as possible, have contributed thejf ittdedyours, to the pro* 
motion of that most desirable object. ,1' ' ' , , 

93C. However strong the interest felt by the GovcfnipepFin the object of. edu* 
eating the natives of India, are the Committee to understand that One laq qjf rupees, 
about 1 0,000 £ sfdriing, is the only portion a territorial revenue; «*f < ^hwt 
20,000,000 at Resent devoted to that obje<$t?T-~I inspect 9.0, except : spu*e incon- 
siderable addition#; they Ojceasionall| ^ive a hundred rupees jcp other 

institutions for native education. ,X : 

You. .have mentioned that : It® MtwCi themselves IstabliehetF an 
Indian, College at Calcutta with a view principally of acquiring u|ad 
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the English language i ' is hot that,' in your opinion, a strong proof of tbe eaMrness 
of the natives to acquire the English language?— It is a very strong prohf^anci 
that is nos the only proof, because they have constantly shown a great anxiety to 
acquire tlje English language. , , 

338. Are the Committee to understand from you, that in the establishments 
hitherto existing for the purpose of promoting native education, the acquirement of 
the English language has been universally adopted as an essential object? — -The 
Sanscrit College was originally instituted principally for the cultivation of that lan- 
guage, but an English class was afterwards added. In the Mahomedan College 
the study of Arabic and Mahomedan law is chiefly cultivated ; but they also have 
an English class. 

939, Do you not think that by opening employment in India to such natives 
only as should have made some progress in the acquisition of the English language, 
a great stimulus would be given to the natives generally to acquire it? — Yes, I 
think so. 

940. Even at present, small as is the portion of natives in the civil administration 
of their own country, do they not, in many instances, prefer the English language 

* to the Sanscrit, and other foreign Oriental languages ? — I thiftk the younger class 
do. There has been a very great interest indeed excited among the rising genera- 
tion in favour of the English language. 

94). You are aware that the proceedings of the courts of justice in India are 
universally carried on through the medium of a foreign language, namely, the 
Persian ; do you think it might be possible gradually to introduce the English 
language into the details of the administration of the courts of justice ? — I cannot 
sec any objection to that, because the Persian language is as much a foreign lan- 
guage to a Hindoo as English is. The Bengal government, however, have gone 
far towards settling that point, by promulgating their intention gradually and 
eventually to render the English language the medium of transacting public busi- 
ness throughout the country. ; 

\ *942. Do you consider that the giving to the natives systematically an enlightened 

education, affords 'the best chance of the advancement of the Christian religion In 
India? — It is the only rational foundation. While encouraging, to every pru- 
dential degree, the dissemination of useful know ledge among our Indian subjects, 
every government under which I have served, has enjoined the most’scrupulous 
adherence to the long-avowed and indispensable condition of not interfering directly 
with the religious opinions of the natives, an injunction which has pointedly and 
wisely been reiterated by the Court of Directors. A disposition having of late 
been manifested in certain quarters to depart from that judicious and just course 
of policy, it seems expedient that our obligations, declared by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to respect the religious p.£%judices of the people, should be reviewed, and their 
observance authoritatively inculcated, for if we disregard our solemn engagements 
to our native subjects, we must eaiculate oh $h$ir bitter disaffection. 

943, Have yod had occasion personally rfflffilbseryp,. any, instances in which the 
extension of education Ms had the; consequence of affecting the religious feelings 
of the natives?— -I have not bad any personal observation of the fact; but I appre- 
§ head it certainly does exist very strongly. I have great reason to suppose, that 
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at least one in ten of those Hindoos at the presidency who have at all given their 
attention to reading, scoff at and have abandoned the follies cjf idolatry* and be- 
come deists. I had riot much intercourse with the natives myself in India. 

944. Has any progress been made in the Bengal presidency in the conversion 
of the natives to Christianity? — I am afraid very little ; there have been to my 
knowledge one or two remarkable instances, however, of sincere conversion, and 
many more are claimed. The cause pf Christianity will not be promoted in India by 
premature, injudicious or fanatical attempts at proselytism. The experience of 
late years has shown (I mention it with sorrow) that the direct and permanent con- 
version of adult Hindoos or Mahomedans (especially the former) is extremely rare ; 
it only remains therefore to seek the propagation of Christianity by the slow process 
of instructing the rising generation. The progress must indeed lie gradual, big; the 
results will he solidly beneficial. Any efforts to force such results, by open inter- 
ference w ith the religious observances of our native subjects, might, without advancing 
the great cause in view, produce consequences the most injurious. Such proceed- 
ings might tend to our expulsion from the country in the midst of our career of 
usef ulness, and cast back the objects of our care into their ancient ignorance. We 
must patiently persevere in the course which has already produced a large harvest 
of improvement. It is true that the consequences of our teaching the natives the 
value and extent of their pow'er will lead to their asserting it, and to the subversion 
of our rule; hut this consummation is not likely to occur, till the light of knowledge 
has spread widely and beyond the risk of extinction, bringing with it the secure 
establishment of Christianity. The change of dominion will then, it is to be 
hoped, be effected without convulsion ; we shall retire gracefully ; gratitude will 
succeed to resistance ; and instead of our being execrated as reckless tyrants, our 
memory will he revered as belonging to enlightened benefactors. 

945. In what light are such converts held by their countrymen in Bengal? — 
Greatly depreciated. They cease to associate with them ; they will not eat in their 
company, and, in fact, despise them. 

94b. You stated that you had a high opinion of the native talent ; have you also, 
a sufficiently high opinion of their trustworthiness, to consider that native agency 
generally might he employed in India? — Generally speaking, I have not a very 
high opinion of their trustworthiness ; but I think it is because when they have 
been in situations of trust, they have never been adequately remunerated ; but if 
they w eic liberally paid and properly educated, I do not see w hy the Bengalee 
should not he as trustworthy as the European. I can adduce one instance 
within my own knowledge, which, I think, showed great trustworthinere on the 
part ol the natives: it rather concerns myself personally, but perhaps I shall be 
excused for mentioning it. After I had been in India about 1 1 years, I was 
obliged to go home for my health. As I had Ufeen in the Political Secretary^ 
office during* the whole of that period, except when I was in college, I had long 
ceased to give any attention to the native languages, except for mere colloquial 
purposes. I returned to India after an absence of nearly four years, and of 
course was thrown out of my situation in the Secretary Voffice. It has necessary 
to take some employment or other, and it was also necessary to take the first that 
was offered (I would not have accepted a judicial one, from conscientious motives), * 

and 
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and I was appointed Acting Collector of Burdwan, the revenues of which were ' 

about 4,50,000 /. a year. When I took charge of that collcctorship, I was almost ** '83*- 

wholly ignorant of my duty, and hud to depend for advice on the head cleric, a c.lush^m, Esq, 
Bengalee, iffit who understood English perfectly. I remained there six months, 
abd of course endeavoured to qualify myself as well as I could, and also showed 
as much pretence of supervision as it was possible for me, under such a state of 
inexperience, to evince. I was then summoned to Calcutta to officiate as Poli- 
. tical Secretary to Government, and was enabled to render up my accounts, and to 
escape from the collcctorship (for I can use , no, other word) without complaint 
or defalcation, owing in a great measure to the integrity or moderation of the prin- 
cipal native officers. ! 

947 * The term “ Collector” would imply to an Englishman a mere receipt of 
money: will you give the Committee some notion of the extent of duties which de- 
volve upon an individual filling that office ? — The principal duty of a collector is 
to receive the revenue, and to preside in what we call summary suits ; that is, 
suits that require early decision between the ryot, and the landlord. I believe 
these are appealable to some other court, but I cannot speak much about revenue 
, matters, as six months, 15 years ago, w ere all the experience l had on those points. 

948. Does the collector combine any other functions ?— Not that 1 recollect. 

949. Does any method suggest itself to you, in which the Government could give 
encouragement to the village schools, however trifling the amount might he in each 
case, which would considerably facilitate the acquisition of English by a large por- 
tion of the population ?■ — The most effectual mode of aiding them would be to assist 
in providing them with competent masters, a measure not very easy of accomplish- 
ment, as a considerable prejudice exists on the part of the Hindoos against be- 
coming teachers for hire ; but this prejudice has of late been weakened. 

950. You said that the natives had shown a great anxiety to obtain a knowledge 
of the English language ; can you state whether many of them have made any pro- 
ficiency in the language?- — They have made very remarkable proficiency in the 
.English language. Some of the students, w ho have completed their education in 
the Hindoo College and other institutions, are in the habit of holding debating 
societies, w here they discuss topics of considerable importance in the English lan- 
guage, and read lectures and essays of their own composition, upon various literary 
and scientific subjects. At one <ff the meetings above mentioned, the question for 
discussion was, “ Whether* posthumous fame be a rational principle of human 
action or not.” It is true that the debate soon branched off into a consideration of 
the possibility and probability of human perfection, but the orators spoke with 
remarkable fluency, quoting Gibbon, Hume, Reid, Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Sliak- 
speare, Milton, &c. The forms of similar meetings in England were imitated, and 
the chairman having inquired tt^e reason of the secretary’s absence, a loud cry of 
“ Persecution !” was raised, and it was explained that he was prevented/rom attend- 
ing by his father, who was afraid that his principles of pagauism should be cor- 
rupted, in consequence of the other members., being deists. Thus has the begin- 
ning of a mosj wonderful change been workedramong a race, who for a long time 
were considered as sunk*in a hopeless state of ignorauce and the blindest idolatry. 

*1 should have mentioned before, that one of the young Hindoos in question being 

£.1.— I. u called 
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w , called upon at the police to swear, as usual, on the waters of the Ganges, declined, 

arc 183*2. averr j n g that he should just as soon swear by the waters of the Nile, 
c. Lus/iington, Esq. 951. Have you known of a native of Calcutta, a Hindoo of education/publishing 
a work, turning into ridicule the idolatry and superstitions of the Hindoo religion. 
The question refers to a work published in the year 1 820 ?— I do not remember it. 

952. Are you aware that any of the young men at Calcutta have established 
a periodical work in the English language ?- -I cannot speak with certainty ; but 
I think I have heard it mentioned. ' 

953 * Were you present at any of the debates you have mentioned r — No ; but 
I am in correspondence with persons who have sent me authentic information bn 
that subject. 

954. What subordinate offices bad you filled in India previous to your appoint- 
ment to the collectorship of Burdwan ? — On thy leaving college I was appointed 
Assistant in the Governor-General's office. That office consisted of eight or ten 
junior civil servants employed under the Marquess Wellesley solely in the duty of 
transcription, but of a strictly confidential nature. Afterwards, upon the dissolu- 
tion of that office, I was appointed Assistant to the Secretary in the Political depart- 
ment ; I then became Deputy Secretary in the same office, and was obliged to * 
return to England for my health in 1 Si 2. Upon my return, I was appointed to the 
acting collectorship of Burdwan, and then became Secretary. 

95,5. It was not, then, by virtue of seniority that you became collector of Burd- 
\van ? — I was entitled to a collectorship by my standing. 

956. Will you explain to the Committee what you mean by being entitled to 
a collectorship by your standing?— Unless in consequence of notorious incapacity, 
a civil servant is, after six or seven years, supposed eligible to a collectorship. 

957. Is it usual for writers to be appointed to situations without any reference 

whatever to their capability or their adaptation to the offices to which they are 
appointed? — Yes, because they possess very little peculiar qualification when they 
first leave the college ; some young men who have made very great proficiency are 
generally selected for the political residencies. 1 ‘. 

958. Did not the government of Bengal in 1823 state to the Court of Directors 

that the supply of civil servants, from temporary causes, was inadequate to the 
demand ?— I think they did. v 

959. Did not the local governments in consequence appoint one or two indivi- 
duals, not of the regular civil servants, to offices commonly belt! by covenanted ser- 
vants:--! do not remember any particular instance of it; but it does not follow 
that the fact may not have existed, because I was only cognizant of the af&irs of my 
own department. 

(jbo. Do you conceive that the present mode of administering the public depart- 
ments in Calcutta, through the agency of Boards, is. attended with advantage to the 
public service ? — Certainly not with advantage; I think it is attended with great 
inconvenience and great delay. Instead of having Boards, it would be much better 
to have one responsible efficient person. The consequence of a Board, in many 
cases is, that you have one able man who does the work, and you have an inferior 
person, or a person of tolerable attainments, just to fill up "the number to make the 
quorum. 


961. From 
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061. From fhe distance to which many of those who administer the government 
in India in the provinces are removed from the seat of government, mustitnot 
happen that the government of the residency can have but an imperfect control over 
their proceedings? — Certainly. 

962. Ift what way does it appear to you that it would be desirable to amend the 
system of the administration of the government in India itself, with a view to give 
it greater vigour and unity of action ? — That is a most momentous and important 
• question, which I feel great difficulty in answering. 

963* Does it appear to you that by the appointment of lieutenant-governors, 
vested with considerable powers, but always subordinate to the Governor-General, 
a greater degree of vigour ami uniformity of action might be given to the executive 
administration of the country? — Yes, I think so, and the Governor-General would 
be greatly relieved by such appointments; nor do I think, upon the whole, it will 
be the cause of great additional expense, because other appointments might he 
dispensed with. 

964. Under such a system, might not, for instance, the expense of the govern- 
ments at Bombay and Madras be very materially reduced ?— I think they might, ccr- 

, tainly. I conceive that instead of having governments with councils, &c , you might 
have lieutenant-governors there also, by which an immense expense would be saved. 

965. What additional powers do you think it would be expedient to give to such 
officers, beyond those now exercised by the present provincial authorities? — The 
lieutenant-governors, supposing that system to prevail over all British India, would 
require very extensive powers, territorial, judicial and political, which should enable 
them to act without reference to the paramount authority, except on the most im- 
portant occasions. It would simplify the business a great deal, and would save the 
time of the Governor-General. At present, the Governor-General is overwhelmed 
with business, and it is impossible for him to attend to every detail submitted to 
him. Of course there might be some efficient plan of responsibility arranged for 
the lieutenant-governors, but I do not profess to say what it could be just now. 

/I am onlv speaking in reply to the question, as to the general alteration which .1 think 
might be expediently introduced. 

966. Should you’think it advisable that the Governor- General should he de- 
tached from the local administration at Calcutta ? — T would coniine the attention 
of the Governor-General to the rnost important points; he has far too much to do. 

I think that the members of Council might perform a great part of the business 
upon their own responsibility ; I even think the secretaries to government ought 
take their share in the executive also, upon responsibility, without making a reference 
upon evefy trifle, as they have to do now, to either the Governor-General or the 
members of Council. The consequence is, that as the Governor-General now' must 
devote the greatest part of his tjine and attention to political matters, other subjects 
necessarily receive bpt a very crude degree of his consideration. His physically 
impossible for any man to discharge all the duties which he, as Governor-General, 
professes to perform, 

967. Can^ou suggest any mode by which it appears to you that the present im- 
mense'y voluminous tforrespondenoe between India and this country might he 
abridged ? — If the home authorities would dispense with so much detail as they 

E. 1. — I. u 2 require 
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— re q u > r ® At present. We are expected now to send hpme a copy of every paper; 

* 11 ? 32, however trifling, which comes before Council, and not only one copy, but copies 

(\ Lu&hington, Esq. in duplicate to the Court of Directors, and I believe in duplicate also to the Board 
of Control, I would send home transcripts of important papers, and infexes con- 
taining the heads of others which are not of great importance, and which 1 might be 
furnished when required. A good index would keep the home authorities advised 
of the contents of the Indian records. 

968. Is not the tendency of the executive government being discharged through * 
the means of Councils or of Boards,, to increase unnecessarily the amount of public 
writing?— I think it docs increase the amount of public v. riling; but the members 
of Council are extremely useful to the Governor-General ; they arrange for him the 
most material points of correspondence in judicial and territorial matters, and 
relieve him frbm a load of detail ; but they could relieve him still more if theyVere 
allowed to decide upon many of those matters upon their own responsibility. As 
for the Hoards, as I said before, I think they had better be abolished, and one 
responsible person be substituted. 

969. The power of making regulations by the government of India, the Commit- 
tee understand, is at present vested solely in the Governor in Council?— Yes. . 

970. Does it appear to you that any better tribunal might be constituted in India 

for so important a purpose? — Not having given my attention to that subject, I am 
not prepared to speak upon it. r 

971. Does it occur to you that, in matters so vitally affecting the feeliffgs and 
wants of the natives, it might, be possible to introduce into such legislative councils 
a person of native talent and experience? — 1 think it would be consistent for 
me to return the same answer to this question, that I have not considered the 
subject. 

972. What was the state of the press in Calcutta at the period of your residence 
there ; and what do you understand it to be at the present time ? — The press in 
Calcutta was for a long time under a censorship ; at last, in the time of Lord 
Hastings, an Anglo-Indian editor discovered that lie could not be legally sent out*, 
of the country for press offences ; the consequence was, that he set the Government 
at defiance, and refused to adopt the erasures of the chief secretary, who was the 
censor of the press. The Government then, making a merit of compulsion, adopted 
a set of regulations, by which they required that the proceedings of the public 
press should be conducted, and took off the censorship ;*and those Regulations wore 
for a time, as far as I recollect, very fairly adhered to. At last a gentleman 
established a newspaper, called the Calcutta Journal, which soon became extremely 
popular, and which was excellently conducted, I mean as to ability. The editor 
certainly created in India u great taste for literature, and for the prosecution of 
enlightened pursuits : but, unfortunately, he thought it necessary to infringe the 
Regulations, which produced remonstrances from the Government. T6 those remon- 
strances, as far as I recollect, he generally returned respectful answers, and the 
next day repeated his infractions. The Government, pursuing their system of 
weakness, continued to remonstrate with the editor. I am not certain whether 
I am correct as to dates now, but about this time an address was presented from 
certain individuals at Madras to Lord Hastings, congratulating him, and compli- 
menting 
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mentiog him upon having taken off the restrictions upon the press, ^hich restric- 
tions were in existence at that time. Lord Hastings was extremely pleased with H M * rch 

this address 5 and in hi* reply dilated upon the advantages of a free press, and the Esq. 

credit wliiph reflected upon a liberal government from allowing its measures to be * 
publicly discussed. Whilst he was receiving those compliments, as Governor- 
General, he was authorizing remonstrances and threats to the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, as Governor-General in Council; and latterly, whenever the editor 
received one of those letters of remonstrance from the chief secretary, he of course 
threw into the teeth of the Governor- General those liberal expressions in his 
speech; the consequence was, that Lord Hastings felt himself committed; and 
though he acknowledged the necessity of curbing and coercing the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal to the very utmost, yet he was in a dilemma, and he deferred 
each*hour the infliction of severe punishment until he left the country. The editor 
in question continued, after Lord Hastings's departure, to defy the Government : one 
of the usual warnings, but I believe in a little stronger terms, was conveyed to the 
editor, upon the part of the then Governor-General in Council, Mr. Adam. He 
continued, and having reflected upon some act of the Government, the consequence 
was, that he was, ordered to quit the country. Afterwards another individual 
incurred the same fate, during the government of Lord Amherst. After a time, 
the Regulations being loosely drawn up, and easy to be misconstrued by such as 
wished it, the Government applied to the Supreme Court for a bye-law, which should 
reach all native editors, Anglo-Indians and Bengalese ; and a bye-law was in con- 
sequence enacted, which put the press under severe regulation, and made the 
editors liable to very strong penalties ; I think they went so far as to confiscate the 
press and the materials, and also involved a line upon each copy of the news- 
papers published which was considered offensive. Such was the state of things 
when I left India. I understand since, that Lord William Bentinck has allowed 
a system of the press totally licentious and free ; by licentious, I mean that he has 
given it full license. 

* . 973 * What were the offences, generally speaking, imputed to the publications of 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal? — Generally calling in question the acts of the 
government, so far as I recollect. 

974. Do you recollect any specific instance of having excited natives to rebellion, 
or the soldiers to mutiny, orderly offences of that description, tending to put the 
Government in peril ? — Nq. 

975. Do you know what were the consequences to the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal of his summary deportation ?— The consequence was that he suffered very 
severely In his fortune. 

976. You stated that the Government applied to the Supreme Court for a bye- 
law ; will you be so good as to explain to the Committee what you mean by the 
Government applying to the Supreme Court for a bye-law ? — Jhe Supreme Cour t, in 
conjunction with the Government, are entitled, according to law, to enact certain 
laws for what is called the better government of the town of Calcutta and its vicinity, 
or some such expression. 

977. Wilfyou state what is the difference between a Regulation and a bye-law ; 

—A bye-law simply applies to Calcutta and its vicinity ; a regulation is one of 

general 
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general extension to all the courts in the interior , and is either strictly judicial or 
SAbrchi^. f erritorjaI . , , ; , '• , 

’ lushim'tmi Es<< . 978 * Uo you mean that a bye-law would have no effect beyond the Mahratta 

Ditch? — I think not. 

979. Is it necessary that such bye-laws should have their origin in the Supreme 
Court? — As far as I recollect, the Government proposes the bye-la vy to the Supreme 
Court, which registers it or not as a legal enactment, after hearing objections to it, 
according to tixed forms. 

gSo ( Is that bye-law still in force, or has it since been repealed ?— 1 suppose it 
is in force. 

981. Are you aware whether it has in any instance been acted upon ? — I do not 
remember. 

982. Are not the civil servants of the Company generally at present preceded 
from taking any part in the press of India? — They are debarred by the orders of 
the Court of Directors from being proprietors or editors. 

983. Is there any interdiction against their being writers in periodical journals 
already established? — No, I do not think it extends to that. 

984. Does the power of the Government under this bye-law extend'equally to the 
native as to the European press?- -Yes, it was intended to extend the control to 
the editors of native newspapers which had lately risen up. 

98,5. At the period of passing this bye-law, does it come within your knowledge 
how many of the judges in Calcutta were present upon the bench?— As far a$ 

I recollect, there was only one, Sir Francis M'Naugliten. 

986. Was a similar bye-law applied for to the bench at Bombay ? — I do not 
know. 

987. Are you not aware that the bench at Bombay refused to sanction any such 
regulation?—! do not remember the circumstance. 

988. Is it your opinion that the encouragement of native journals might he made 
the means of conveying information highly 'beneficial to the natives of India? — 
Unquestionably ; but I would exercise a very close supervision over them, for fear > t 
they should be the means of doing mischief to the native army ; in fact, the native 
army is the only body which is to be considered now-a-days with regard to the 
press. 1 think the press may continue just as free and just as licentious as Indian 
politicians may desire, so long as the infection does'not spread to the native army. 
Whilst we have the native army staunch, it does not much signify what newspaper 
squabbles take place at the presidencies. When Earl Minto was Governor-General, 
lie was so alarmed at certain publications which proceeded from the missionary 
press at Serampoiv, directed against the religious prejudices of the natives?, that he 
required the ppess to be removed to Calcutta, though the editors were living under 
the protection of tbe Danish government. It is mentioned by Sir John Malcolm, in 
his History of» India ( 1 82 ( 5 ), that for 35 years a most active circulation of inflam- 
matory papers, in the shape of letters, proclamations and prophecies, has beeu made 
to the native troops, causing a deep impression ; but owing to the difficulty of mul- 
tiplying copies, the emissaries of sedition did not do much harm. Surely, they should 
be debarred the facilities of a press, under tbe very eye off Government, in aid of 
their designs ! If the native army be once tainted, the empire which we have taken 

so 
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so many year# to consolidate may be iost to us in one day ; and therefore I think it 

is of the highest importance that the native journals should be carefully scrutinized, 8 W;,rr ^' s ' 12 - 
and my opjbion is, that this salutary supervision was rather too much neglected in c. 
former days., I cannot speak of course as to the last five years. 

989. In what languages are the present newspapers written? — In Bengalee and 
Persian. I believe there was one in Hindostanee. The Persian papers are 
accompanied by a Hindostanee version. 

990. Are those languages that the sepoys generally understand ? — The sepoys 
generally speak Hindostanee, but of course they |oon pick up a knowledge of Ben- 
galee, when quartered in the Lower Provinces* I have heard that some of the 
native officers understand Persian, and even English. 

991. Have you understood that any ill consequences have been attributed to the 
existing relaxation of the press at Calcutta, so far as it has gone? — Yes. 

992. Can you state in what respect ?— I am bound to answer frankly. The 
subordination in the civil service was affected in a few instances, and I think it had 
a still stronger influence upon a portion of the officers of the Company’s army. 

993. Do you know whether the present Government of India have expressed 
themselves as sensible of any such ill consequences to their government r —No ; 

I am not aware of it. 

994. Does not the condition Of the press at Madras at this time differ materially 
from its condition at Calcutta or Bombay? — Yes ; I understand the censorship still 
exists at Madras. 

995. Does it not appear to you that there should be some uniform system 
adopted with regard to it, throughout all the presidencies generally ?— ~ Yes ; 

I would remove the censorship, because it is hateful to everybody ; the very name 
disgusts people ; in fact, we have gone through the ordeal, and as I said before, as 
long as the native army is not affected, it does not signify. 

996. Does the state of society in Calcutta at present admit of trying offences of 
the press by the intervention of juries ? — I should be sorry to throw any imputation, 

‘ upon a considerable body of men, but I should not like to have a press cause before 

any jury in Calcutta. 

997. Of what classes and descriptions of persons would such juries be composed ? 

— Principally of European shopjeeepers, and of Anglo-Indians. 

998. Do you mean to the exclusion of all the civil servants of the Company ? — 

Yes; the civil servants nev&r sit upon juries, except when specially summoned. 

999. Are they precluded from so doing by any Regulation? — No; they are 
not precluded. 

1000. *Has any experiment been made of submitting to such tribunals offences 

touching the press?— Yes ; there was one case where the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal was tried for a libel upon the secretaries to Government, ana the secretaries 
were cast. At that time disputes about the freedom of the press wtere extremely 
rife, and it was very difficult to get an unbiassed set of men as a jury. The power 
of venue, as in England, did not exist ; we were obliged to submit to a jury who 
certainly thought warmjy upon the subject, and taken from a class of persons who 
generally gave their opinion most decidedly against any interference with the liberty 
of the press. ’ 

1001. In 
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1001, In'* your opinion, can the present system of licensing individuals who 
proceed, to reside in India be conveniently or advantageously relaxed Yes 
I think so. 

looa. Do you consider that in; the event of the absence, of all restrictions upon 
individuals resorting to India, auy very formidable influx of needy adventurers need 
be apprehended r— No, I think not of needy adventurers, certainly, I do not see 
how they would get out. . *. 

1003. If they should get out, does India afford a possible means, of subsistence 
to either the mere agricultural peasant or the lowest description of artizan ? — I do 
not think) that the mere agricultural fjeasant could compete, for three months with 
the ryot of the country, for many reasons : on account of the cheapness with w hich 
the ryot can live, and also in consequence pf the climate. It is impossible that 
any European could personally engage in agricultural pursuits in the climffte of 
India ; and as for the common-rate artizaus, the natives of India, are remarkably 
good workmen, and excellent imitators of patterns, and therefore l think it would be 
only the superior-rate artizans who could expect to succeed. 

1004. Should you conceive it for the advantage of that country to encourage 
the resort to India of individuals possessing more, or less of capital? — Yes, 

I think so. 

1005. Are you aware of any benefit that arises from, their prohibition to possess 
or occupy any lands in the interior? — 1 do not see why they should not be per- 
mitted to possess lands in the interior, provided the natives are guarded against their 
possible oppression. 

100b. In what manner should you propose so to guard the natives? — I would 
make the Europeans in question amenable to the Company’s courts, and the 
less that the Supreme Court is allowed to interfere the better. 

1007. An apprehension has been expressed by some natives, in a recent petition 
to the House of Commons, lest by the permission, of Europeans to settle in the 
interior they should be exposed to persecution, against which they should have no 
other redress than by proceeding to the presidency ; are the Committee to conclude', 
from your answer to* the last question, that you see no difficulty in rendering the 
jurisdiction of the native provincial courts such as an European might safely be 
made amenable to ? — I think that the complaints ^adverted to would be obviated, 
and might he remedied unexceptionably in the manner alluded to. 

1008. Would it not be the direct interest of any European embarking capital 
in manufacturing or commercial speculation in India, to cultivate the good opinion 
and to secure to himself the co-operation of the natives ? — It would seem .to be but 
common good policy to do so. 

1009. This then being his interest, and the protection afforded to him by the 
courts of justice being so improved as you propose,* do, any dangers occur to you as 
likely to result from an unrestrained admission ?— 1 think that the class of persons 
who would go out to India, that is, persons with some small degree of capital, 
because we have excluded the lowest class, would generally be people of respecta- 
bility, who would have a knowledge of their own interests* and I da not see the 
slightest objection to their being allowed to go into the interior, under the restrictions 
adverted to. , 

1010. Should 
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1 toio. Shotiid you say that any jealousy exists, generally speaking, in the minds “ u 

of the natives as' to thd settlement of Europeans among them ?— Yes j IfCtheir 8 M»»ch TS.r** 
ignorance, they are naturally apprehensive of it. They have had perhaps a few <?, hush^m. Esq. 
persons settled among them Who may have treatetl them with roughness ao<F vio- 
lence. I allude to the class of indigo planters ; but on the whole, they have gene- 
fhlly treated the natives with mildness;. • 

loi-i. Are you of opinion, that in the event of free access being permitted to 
Europeans it would be necessary to furnish the existing government of India with 
any summary powers with respect to the residence of individuals? — 1 think the 
Governor-General can scarcely be made too powerful ; emergencies might arise 
where the exercise of summary power would be necessary, therefore I would leave 
him £he power of sending Europeans to England, although 1 think it might he 
accompanied with certain explanations und modifications. 1 think that a great 
deal of secret mischief maybe done by an ill-intentioned man, without coming 
within the jurisdiction of a court of justice. 

loiu. You would therefore leave to the Governor-General a power of summary 
deportation ; should you propose to do so with or without his assigning a cause for sd 
doing, and giving the individual an opportunity of disproving, if he could, the accu- 
sations against him? — 1 would certainly give him an opportunity of disproving tiie 
accusations, if he could ; but I think the procedure should be summary, and not he 
clogged by an appeal to the Supreme Court, or any other court of judicature in India. 

1013. Would there be any danger, in your opinion, of the existence of such an 
arbitrary power disinclining men of capital from embarking under such a system? 

— I think, not, because every well-disposed man, and every reasonable man, has no 
cause to fear the infliction of such a punishment as that. A man who goes to India 
just to prosecute his pursuits peaceably, and not to trouble the Government or other 
people with political dissentions or intrigues, is not likely to come under the visita- 
tion of this power ; and another reason also is this, that such eagle-eyed scrutiny 
would be exerted over the exercise of such a power, that a Governor-General would 
talce care to have good grounds for using it. It is also tny opinion, although it may 
be disputed, that that power has never been unjustly exerted, I am sure myself, 
that if 1 were to proceed to India with 50 lacs of rupees, embarked in speculations 
of an anxious nature, I should rjpt be afraid of trusting to the justice of the ( rovevn- 
ment ; I should not be afraid of being deported. 

1014. "Where is the power that exercises this eagle-eyed scrutiny in India?— 

At home. 

1015. ; You have intimated that some modifications might be desirable} what is 
the nature of the modifications you allude to? — -1 would make the "procedure a little 
more formal as to accusation and trial, more for the satisfaction of general opinion 
than from any idea that the Government in preceding instances have fitted with harsh- 
ness Or injustice, because in every case I am aware of ut Calcutta, there was a mani- 
fest infringement of the articles under which the individual came to Calcutta ; Ik 
was hound by those articles to conform to the existing regulations of the Company V 
government, Much he did not choose to conform to. 

1016. Do you contemplate the probability of cases arising in which it would he 
attended with public danger to postpone the infliction of such a penalty until sanc- 

E.I.— I. x tioned 
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8 M*n>h ia<«fe tioned'Hy authorities At home? — l think, in the esse of apolitical offence, it would 

' * be prejudicial to the safety of the statecertainly. ‘ 

, Hmskmgtm, £*$• ioij. Do you- think that it might hot meet the exigency of almost any case that 
you could imagine, that until such sanction should have Wen received the individual 
should be, placed under more or less of persooat restraiot t — Ithink in most cases it 
might certainly, but at the same time that individual, in a small society, as Calculi# 
still is, Would be doing a great deal of mischief by remaining upon thespot for many 
months. • •• " ■ ■. 

1 oi $. Have you not known many Europeans of the poorer classes in Calcutta in 
aststtedf destitution, and objects of charity? — Yes, a good many. 

i,oi p. Have not you known any beneficial effects in respect to die administration 
of justice and police result from the existence of the press in India ?— I do^not 
remember any at this moment. ‘ !l 

lost). Are you aware that so long ago as in the than erf Mr. Hastings; when the 
press was free, he had no difficulty in obtaining verdicts from juries against editors 
in cases of libel ? — My memory does not serve me as to that point. 

1021. Should you not attribute the circumstance you have mentioned, of the 
strong indisposition of the juries to convict in cases of political libel, to the peculiar 
excitement of the time, in consequence of the controversy upon the subject that was 
then going on ?— Yes, certainly, mens' minds were very much exeked then. 

1022. Has any class of the native population shown much interest in this ques- 
tion* about the liberty of the press ?— I think they have, apparently ; but 1 suspect 
that they have been only instigated by Europeans in the first instance, otherwise 
they would have been perfectly indifferent to it 

1023. You said that so long as the native army was not affected by the press, 
you apprehended no danger from the liberty of it would you therefore apprehend 
any danger from the entire liberty of the European press, merely subject to the 
common resort of the courts oflaw ?— Yes, I-should, because by degrees the poison 
of the European press might be communicated to the native army by means of 
translation and other modes. We have known very active emissaries, for instance, 
before the massacre of Vellore, going about with papers venting sedition and mutiny. 
Should Great Britain be engaged in European war; the freedom of the press would 
require to be considered in a new point of view, a$, relating to the facilities which 
newspapers may afford for communicating intelligence tortile enemy. 

1024. Have you been in the habit of reading any of the native journals ? — No, 
I have not; I have heard their substance sometimes mentioned. 

1023. Do they resemble English newspapers ? — As far as I recollect, there were 
some few heads m intelligence that were interesting to the natives, and a good deal 
about literatures.' ' v »' - - 

1026. Was there anything in the way of political disquisition ?— Not much, so 
far as I recollect ; but that will Soon follow, if it has not obtained yet. 

1027. Have the native newspapers found their way into the interior ? — Not many 

hitherto, I believe. •• ’ •• *•*. • > " . tv- 

1028. For example, at Benares and Dacca; Delhi, and Jbe more tonsrdetable 

places ? — I know they have reached Delhi j 1 cannot speak positively as to other 
places. 1 i " 

10219. Does 
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long. Doeoyour experience during the period you were secretaiy to^tte Govern* « it, ^ L 
iae»t in Bengal, enable you to say bow far the present machinery for 8 flfafcfe 1833. 

the Government in India, both in India and at home, has led to great delays in the G. & u*hmpm J&f 
administration of public &¥*I think it lias led to great delay k&equent 
instances. Familiarly speaking, 1 . think we calculated about two years in getting an 
answer from the Court of Directors 00 general subjects. 

1030. Have you known any io&ances in which the determination of public mat- 
ters of importance has very greatly exceeded that period ?*— Ttere is none in my 
recollection at this momenta yli v. f* ; >« • f * w-y .■ ■ 

1031. Can you suggest to the Committee any means by which the transaction of 
the public business of India might be conducted with more expedition and prompti- 
tude^ due regard being had to its efficiency ?—- Y es, 1 think so, by having one authority 
instead of two at home. 

1032. You think that a single organ for administering the affairs of India at 

home would be preferable to a double one, as now existing r-*-I should think so, 
undoubtedly. <■ <* . 

1033. How ^soon does a merchant in India receive a reply from his agent in 
London ? — Generally within a twelvemonth, sometimes much earlier. 

1034. Have you considered the present ecclesiastical establishment in India as 
adequate to its purposes ? — Yes, 1 think so. 

1033. You speak from your knowledge of Bengal ? — Yes-; the ecclesiastical 
department was under my . office as Secretary to the Government The number of 
chaplains was, I consider, adequate for Bengal. It would have been desirable to 
have more, so that a larger number of Europeans might have access to public wor- 
ship. I mean those scattered at small stations. Bu t the apportionment of chaplains 
is not to be considered with reference to tire extent of our territory, but to the num- 
ber of Christians who are to benefit by their ministrations, and the Government cannot 
in reason be required to incur a large outlay for the accommodation of a few indi- 
viduals, who do not contribute towards defraying the ‘Charge- Every station where 
r tlfere was any considerable number of Europeans quartered or resident, had a chap- 
lain located ; the Company had built several churches where they were called for, 
and were building more, only they wished to incur the expense gradually. I think 
that the number of chaplains is,»B great, if the complement be kept up, (because 
some are absent on furlough and on account of sickness,) as can reasonably be 
expected, the Government paying all the expenses. 

1036. What is your opinion as to the expediency of augmenting the number of 
bishops ?; — Having the misfortune to differ on this point with many excellent pec- 
sons, I should distrust my own judgment, but the conviction presses most strongly 
on my mind that such augmentation is quite unnecessary. My reason is this, that 
I think the dudes and labours of the bishop -have been exaggerated, - and that the 4 
archdeacons at the several presidencies have very -little to do. I Conceive that 
their functions might be veiy imuch increased. I was assured by Doctor Loring, 
the first archdeacon, that be bad very little to do. The more particular charge of 
the ecclesiastical interests <at the different presidencies might be safely intrusted 
with increased powers to the several archdeacons, who might (or should) control the 
subordinate clergy, and transact affairs connected with their department, without 

x 2 the 
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the, imposing title of bishop, under ulterior appeal in. important' -’cases to their 
diocesan. It would scarcely be denied that the archdeacons ure Cbtnpetent tovisit 
the congregations of native Christians; With respect totheallcged hardship of 
the visitation, in any other branch of the service, , the option of taking a yoyagq to 
sea, or up the river,, or making an excursion in tcnts, or even a long journey in a 
palanquin, at a proper season, M ould be hailed as, a boon by the healthy* and as 
a means of renovation by the sick. Therefore, I cannot understandwhyso.much 
stress has been laid upon the infliction, as it has been called, of the bishop going 
upon his visitation. ' ■ : '\h • 

1037. Are there any duties of ordination to be performed by the bishop in 
India l — There are ; but in my experience they are of very rare occurrence. Then 
again, as to the labour of the bishop, exclusive of the alleged toil of the visitation, 
he is allowed a secretary and a chaplain. This secretary both Bishop Middfeton 
and Bishop Heber allowed to practise as an attorney, in the Supreme Court, and 
consequently lost a great part of his assistance. The chaplains too of these pro* 
lates wore generally detached 011 some otherservice, therefore the bishop was de- 
prived, or rather deprived himself, of that aid which he was destined to receive. He 
certainly has, I believe, a very voluminous correspondence, but then he has de- 
prived himself of persons who might draw up a number of letters for him, or at 
any rate transcribe them; and both Bishop Middleton and Bishop Heber were in 
the habit of copying their letters to the government with their own bunds. Then 
again, great stress has been laid upon the danger to which persons at the time of life 
at;Jfhich bishops usually resort to India, are exposed from the climate. My opinion 
is that this inference is totally erroneous and opposed by experience, and that per- 
sons at a mature age have just as good a chance of health in India, as younger ones. 
With respect to the remarkable and lamented mortality among the bishops, I 
would observe, that Bishop Middleton lived eight years in India. The immediate 
cause of his death was, that he went out in, an open carriage rather too early, and 
allowed the sun to strike upon his head. Fever ensued, but in consequence of 
his peculiar constitution, it was found very difficult to subdue the disorder ; sfo 
that it cannot be said that his death was produced by the ordinary effects of the 
climate. Bishop Heber unfortunately committed the great imprudence of plunging 
into a cold bath after being exhausted by fatigue^ and allowing the stimulus of 
exercise to subside, which error caused apoplexy, to which he had a constitutional 
tendency. Bishop James, I have heard from clergymenVho knew him, was by no 
means a healthy man in England. It has been stated in a memoir of the life of 
Bishop Turner, that he had for many years suffered under an internal complaint 
in England, for which he looked to relief in a change of climate ; so that the sun of 
India, however t noxious, cannot be justly accused of accelerating that prelate’s end. 
I think, therefotb;i that the climate of India may be acquitted of the death of those 
four bishops tfo a very great extent, and that it will be apparent that a clergyman 
in accepting the episcopal dignity of Calcutta, entering on the enjoyment of bigh 
influence and consideration, cheered by the prospect of extensive usefulness, re- 
ceiying a fair stipend, and looking to a liberal pension, does pot confer, «ns has been 
insinuated, an extraordinary favour on mankind by exposing himself to an almost 
certain premature death. I shall rejoice accordingly, if my exposition shall »n any 

degree 
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degree contribute to enlarge the sphere of selection for the high and reVered statmi) , 

in question*' If farther proof were required, J might assert that India has not; been H * {t,vl1 1 
inimical to .the Us^s of chief justices: Sir John Anstruther came home after. iletttjyr c.LmkhpA'm.bUq. 
residence j . Sir Henry Russell returned after a long residence, and is at this motfabrt 
alive, I believe; there is also Sir Edward East; and Sir Charles Grey, the fourth 
chief justice, is about to come home, his term having expired ; Judges M'Naughten, 

Burroughs; and Buffer are now in England. Then, on the other hand, it may be 
said that Sir. Henry Blossett and Sir Christopher Puller died in India. Sir Henry 
Blossett went out in a dying state; from a schirrous stomach, and survived but a 
few weeks. Sir Christopher Puller, it was notorious, was subject to a confirmed 
determination of blood to. the head; and in the fever supervening upon this most 
unfavourable predisposition, he was for some time attended by a physician practi- 
cally’inexperienced in tropical disorders. 

1038. What objection should you see, independent of the question of expense, to 
there being more than one bishop in so extensive a country, for .the purpose of 
ordination and other purposes ?—- It certainly appears to me to be unnecessary, 
because the ordination®! occur very rarely, and the few persons to be ordained can 

' come to the bishop, 

1039, Is there not this objection to there being but one bishop in India, that a 
great part of his time is necessarily consumed in travelling from place to place in 
so extensive a diocese He cannot travel far without coming to gome place which 
it is desirable for him to visit ; and he can always arrange as to his correspondence, 
which I suppose cun be conducted without inconvenience. It should be recollected, 
the bishop is only bound to go on his visitation once in three years. 

1040. Might it not be very desirable that there should be a second bishop in 
India, who should be able, upon the vacancy of the office, to consecrate one of the 
clergy upon the spot, so that he might enter at once upon the functions of the office, 
which might save the necessity of a journey to England ?■— That might be con- 
venient, but it would not be desirable as an uniform practice to appoint a clergy- 
man on the spot to the vacant bishopric ; and if you make a second bishop, you 

must give him the allowances to enable him to keep up the dignity of his station. 

Besides, there would be a division of rule, perhaps ; in fact, in the present infancy 
of the establishment it does not appear to me to be necessary. 1 think the arch- 
deacons could perform the functions just as well, and the Company or the govern- 
ment would be saved man^ thousands of pounds a year, both in salary and in 
pension. At all events, the public finances should not be burthened with the 
expense of two additional bishops; but if the Christian community in India should 
urge the* appointment of a more numerous hierarchy, they might reasonably be 
required to contribute to its maintenance. 

1041, What objection do yep see to the archdeacons being enabled to perform 
the functions of the bishop with the same salary that they now receive ?•— The 
Government can by Act of Parliament delegate to them certain functions of the 
bishops while the episcopal station is in abeyance ; and I can see no objection to 
their powers being extended even while the bishop is in the discharge of his own 
functions, provided they continue, as before, subordinate to the bishop, receive no 
additional allowances, and do not assume the prelatical title. The establishment 
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of chaplain^ is too small to justify any increase a f dignitaries. It appears qaite 
arch i «3»- disproportionate to haven bishop for 3$ cbapbins in Bengal* * bishop for 30 *t 
c. Tmhingt<m t Esq. Madras, and a bishop for 3 jjj at Bombay. ,, 

1 042. Of the Europeans In India, is there airy tmMmUt proportion Presby- 
terians! — -Yes, a good many at the presidency. 

1043. What sort of proportion of the Europeans in Calcutta do yon think - 

There are a good many Scotchmen at the presidencies, and they ate generally pres- 
byterians ; they have a church of their own, for a'h^h tho Governmen^ send out 
and pay. a chaplain. , , 

1 044. Have they not a presbyterian establishment at ep^b:ol, the presidencies t — 

Yes. ,, , .j ' y] '' ■ ■ ,f ' . 

1045. Are there many Catholics among the Europeans ?— Very few, except 
. among the European soldiers, the majority of whom are generally Irish ; they are 

allowed access to a Catholic priest. TJreCrpvernmeut pay the salary of a Catholic 
priest at one or two stations. r*' ■ 


Veneris, 1 6° dfe Martii, 1832. 

Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


lO March 1832. 


■ James S n tkcrlaml, 
Ku } . 


JAMES SUTHERLAND, Esq. called in and examined. 

» 

1046. Whin did you return from India ? — In April last 

1047. From Calcutta ? — Yes. ' ' 

1048. How were you occupied principally during your residence in Calcutta ? — 
Chiefly in connexion with the press. 

1 049. During what period were you connected with the press ?— I was for some 
time in the year 1818, again in 1823, and subsequently for the last four or five years 
of my residence. 

1050. Were you yourself editor of any paper published there ? — I was^ editor of 
several publications, and for the last three years editor of a daily journal, the Bengal 
Hurkaru or Messenger. 

1051. When, was it first established ? — I cannot tell at this moment; k was 
a great many* years ago. 

1052. How many English newspapers are published in Caloutta ?-— I have a list 

of the papers published in the begging of the year 1834, which, wkb the per* 
mission of the Committee, ! will put in. > » 1 • • 


The 
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The Prbss of India in the beginning of the Year 1831. 


. Daily - 

Tri-weekly editions of the' 
daily papers of the same 
name* - 



CALCUTTA. 


Esenisn Niwsp^pebs: 


Publisher. 


The Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle 
The John Bull - 
The India Gazette - 


Samuel Smith & Co. 
Geo. Pntchaid. 

J. B. Scott 8t Co. 


The India Gazette 
The Bengal Chronicle 


J. B. Scott & Co. 
Samuol Smith 8t Co. 




Twice a week 


The Government Gazette 


G, II, Hutman. 


The Bengal Hcmld 

The Calcutta Literary Gazette 

The Oriental Observer 


Samuel Smith & Co* 
- - Ditto. 

Geo. Pritchard, 


Native Newspapers* 


The Janri Jehan Numa 
The Summachar Cbunduca 
The Sunbad Tuneer Nassuk 
The Bunga Doot 
The Sunbad Coumoody 


Hurryhar Daft 
Bhowdinchum Bamierjec. 
Kistnomohun Doss. 
Bholonauth Seen. 

Cobmd Ohatterjee* 


Montlily Publications : 
The Calcutta Magazine 
The Gleanings of Science - 
The Kaleidoscope 
The Christian Intelligencer 


Samuel Smith & Co* 
W. Thacker & Co* 

J. J, Fleuiy. 

Church Mission Press, 


Quarterly : 

The Bengal Army List * 

The Army List 1L M. Forces in India - 
The Calcutta Quarterly Register , - 


Samuel Smith & Co. 
* - Ditto, 

J, B. Scott & Co, 


Yearly: * 

The Bengal Annual - 

The Bengal Souvenir - 

The Bengal Almanack 

The Companion, and Appendix to Do. 

The Bengal Directory 

The Calcutta Directory - - * 


Samuel Sttdth & Co. 

- - Ditto. 

- - Ditto. 

- - Ditto. 

- - Ditto. 

J. B. Scott Co. 


With the exception of the Bengal Hurkaru press, at which alone no less than 14 
periodicals, ditily, tri-weekly, monthly, quarterly and annual, are published, (includ- 
ing four political and literary journals,) all the presses at which the other publica- 
tions enumerated above are published, and several others, undertake general printing, 

and 


J. 

VVBI U 


■ 6Mnr<h 18 (-• 

Jumes Sutkt rltitui , 

Fs<f 


* 
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” ; “ at/d tlierc are printed several Advertisers, Price Currents, Ac., and occasionally 

a ^' bddks and pamphlets. f ; ^ ‘ ? ! 

Jtmr* Sui/ii rhinrt, , 1053* Arc you aware whether kby either English journal has beta published since 
F‘*<b ybu left Calcutta There liaW been severidsmee I ieft;€JaIbntti, journals f published 
in English; one is Called The Reformer, idobduetfcd by ii dative* and published by 
natives ; ThhEast-Indian, conducted by a^entlenjan of the class of Anglo-Indians ; 
The Enquirer ab.d also, I believe, The Hesperus* , ," f , * 

1054. Whom do you understand by the Anglo-lndiftpsf^Generalty the children 

of British fathers by Asiatic mothers, and all Christiahs who bre not British-born or 
aboriginal. ", , ' '**''■ 

1 055. Whom do you understand by the term half-caste, as familiarly used in 

India for the last 60 years? — The same classes. >> , 

1 o/>6. Applying them equally to the descendants of Portuguese, Dutch and 
French, as well as of English parents ? — Applying to all who are not Aboriginal or 
European. I would desire to place it oh record that I consider the word half-caste 
as offensive and improper. 

1 0,57. Do you possess any documents by which could be shown to the Committee, 
or can you from recollection state to the Committee, the numbers of each of the 
papers published at Calcutta in the native languages simply, or in the native anti 
English languages? - 1 have not any accurate information as to the circulation of the 
the native papers, but I call give a good idea as to that (if the English newspapers. 

.1058. In what language arc the native journals published? — All Bengalee, with 
one-exception, which is a Persian paper. There was formerly an Hindostanee 
paper. About 3,060 is the circulation of the English papers. 

1059. Including the tri-weekly as well as tlie daily papers ?• — Yes; the number 
includes the entire circulation, but it is rather a low estimate. 

iotio. Can you state what number of new spapers or periodicals arc published at 
the other two presidencies? — There are three English newspapers published at 
Mailtas : The Government Gazette, Tlie Madras Gazette, and The Madras^ 
Courier. 

1 of) 1 . At Bombay? — At Bombay two: the Bombay Gazette, and the Courier. 

1062. Is there any native paper at Bombay? — There is, I believe, a Gujerattee 
paper. . . ■ ' > 

10(13. At Prince of Wales Island or Singapore rgr-There is a newspaper at 
Singapore, and one also at Malacca. At Penang, the Gazette, I believe, has ceased. 

1064. At Canton?— At Canton there are now two. 

106.5. Have you seen the official return that has been published of the newspapers 
in India? — I have seen such a return copied into the newspapers only. 

1066. Did it appear to you to be accurate as far as it went? — No, it was in- 

accurate in njany particulars. In the return Of papers for 1830 there are mauy 
inaccuracies. ! 

1 067. Have you the means of stating what portion of the papers, whether native 

and English, or English only, are subscribed for bv natives, and what portion 'by 
Europeans ?— I have no certain means of answering that question ; biit my impres- 
sion is, that the number of natives who subscribe to papers published by Europeans 
in English is extremely fimited. ' r 

1068. With 
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1068. With respect to papers published in the native language, dp you mean “ ■ 11 „ 

that the oircutati^^'dMtt'^se 1 k exclusive!^? 1 — A|^t u * M!,rdl l8;M ' 

exclusively, , ' m <.:/• . • • ,< . ' "*« S»ike>to*<f 3 

Ctwi yoti a^^i^VHpOc^oO: -m. we $,bOQ Papers are subscribed £*y- 

natives?— That number total!/ excMed-flati^es. /'■ , 

1 070. That is totally excluding the native press r— Y es. 

1 671'. tinder what regulat^dft f .practictilly is th«s Calcutta press at this time ? How 
is the press at present ;cU^|pi|p1^f--Ever'y paper is published under a license from 
Government, revocable ^t'.plftttfurfV with or without inquiry or notice. 

1072. Do you mean with or without assigning reasons P — Yes, with or without 

assigning reasons. f’vi-'V 1 >" 

1073. Has this regulation ever been acted upon ; and if so, at what period ?— 

It was first acted on in the case of the Calcutta Journal in the year 1 8^3 ; that 
paper liaviug been suppressed under that regulation. 

1074. Was it acted op: iu any other instance you are aware of? — In another Wse, 
that of the Calcutta Chronicle in the y$ar 1827. 

107,5. Can you state from your own personal knowledge the particulars of these 
* two acts of suppression ?— Yes. I have no copy of the official correspondence in 
the first case, but I was attached to the paper at the time. 1 recollect that it was 
ostensibly suppressed for the insertion of a pamphlet of Colonel the Hon. Leicester 
Stanhope, published in England, on a free press in India. 

1076. Were they suppressed with or without any reasons assigned ? — The reason 
assigned in the first case, to the best of my recollection, was the ^publication of, the 
pamphlet. in question; I beg to state, however, that I speak entirely on this point 
from memory, I have no document by me at present to refer to. 

1077. Were you connected yourself with either qf the publications at the time of 
tiie suppression?— With both. 

1078. What was the reason in the case of the Calcutta Chronicle? — I have a 
copy of the official correspondence in the cose of the suppression of the Calcutta 

1 Chronicle, but ho specific reason was assigned ; the general tenor was stated to be 
objectionable, 

1079. I think it was stated by you in the case of the Calcutta Journal, the reason 

assigned was the republication of the pamphlet of Colonel Stanhope? — Yes, I 
think that was the principal reason assigned ; the official letter may have referred to 
other publications. ^ 

1080. Will you explain what you mean by assign ? I)p you mean formally 
notified by the Government to the proprietors j — I mean it was adverted to in the 
letter suppressing the paper. 

1081. Do you recollect whether that was the sole ground stated in the letter? — < 

I do not at this moment distinctly recollect. ' 

1082. IJut it was your own impression at the time that that was the real cause 

of its suppression ? — Not that it was the real cause. My own impression was, 
that the Jaw itself had been modp with the ^press' view of putting down that 
paper. * •' ' V 

1083. How long previously tp. the suppression had that Regulation been made?— 

It came into operation a few months previously. 

E.i.— I. v * ' 1084. Was. 
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“ ' "T" 1084. Was that prior or subsequent to Mr. Buckingham s transmission r — Sub- 

«t. Mart* 183*. to Mr. '*:“*/ *v , ; 

Jw \ Sutherland, With respect tb Ijli^ .suppressfefi Of the Calcutta Chfbhiijle, was it ever 

*V ascertained on what grounds ttoiifc wippressibn took placer! — ►The Government, 
although respectfully iSOHeked to at&te th©V grounds, refuiadP to do so ; but it was 
privately stated to bhve been suppressed for a paragraph, of which I have a copy 
here; the Substance of the paragraph contained a suggestion, that if the Govern- 
ment should prosecute a certain firm in Calcutta vTith a wfew of making them the 
“ scapegoats, ”*as it was called, in the case' of the Stamjp ibeti that the bbrmnunity 
should indemnify them for the loss likely to be entailedopuiegi thereby. 

1086, Have you a copy of the official correspondencb? w -Ye^ i lt*^e; 

[The Witness delivered in the same , 'which is as follows .*} 

“ To Mr. William Adam and Mr. Filiiers Nolcrofl, Proprietors of the 

* Calcutta Chronicle. ' 

“ General Department : ’ 

“ Gentlemen, Council Chamber, 31st May 1827, 

“ The general tenor of the contents of the Calcutta Chronicle having been for 
some time past highly disrespectful to the Government and to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, and that paper of the 29th instant in particular, comprising 
several paragraphs, in direct violation of the Regulations regarding the press, I am 
directed to inform you, that the Right honourable the Vice-President in Council 
has resolved that the license granted to you on the 25th January last for the print- 
ing and publishing of the Calcutta Chronicle be cancelled, and it is hereby cancelled 
accordingly from the present date. 

“ I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

' “ C, Lushinglpn, 

“'Chief Secretary to the Government.” 

Charles Lushington, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government. 

“Sir; “ Calcutta, 31st May 1827. 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date, in- 
forming me -that the license of the Calcutta Chronicle is cancelled by the Right 
honourable the Vice-President in Council. * 

“ As his Lordship in Council has not seen fit to indicate the particular articles or 
paragraphs that have brought upon^ me this heavy^expression of his displeasure, 
I am at a loss to know wherein my offeuce consists, what are the violation of the 
Press Regulations to which his Lordship refers, or in what respects the general tenor 
of the paper has been considered as highly disrespectful to the Government, and to 
the Honourable the Court of Directors. • > 

“ I beg to call to the recollection of his Lordship in Council, that the rules 
attached to the Press Regulation are expressly declared to impose no irksome 
restraints on the publication and discussion of any matters of general interest 
relating to European or Indian afiairs, provided they art; conducted with the 
temper and decorum which the Government, has a right to expect from those 

living 
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living under Uftprot&tion * neither do. they preclude individuals front, offering, in j( . >Iarcll , 8 ^’ 

a temperate and decorous manner, through tbc channel of the public newspaptsp* or ‘ " *' 

Other periudical u'orks, tbeir qwn yiews ati^s^Himents relaUve to matters aiming Jm Snthwhnrl. 
tfi$ ip tercets oil the community. ,, Wjljh /^profound deference to > Ins Lordshi^jjp,, /: 'V- 
Council, *1 beg tp state,, that in offering my sentiments relative to matters affecting 
the interests of tbfC community,, I am not conscious of having transgressed the 
bounds bore prescribed. , ,, , , 4 4 , __ 

‘‘ t beg respectfully jp submit, for the consideration of his Lordship in Council, 
tbat.in every former case o|‘ &uppressian several previous admonitions have been 
given, whereas in the presgnt; pase, although t arn informed that the general tenor 
of the canters of tbjp Calcutta Cbtonic%.haa jbeen considered for some time past 
highly disrespectful,. #et. the withdrawal of the license is sudden and unexpected, 
and -.has not been preceded by any authoritative warning, to which it would have 
been at pnee ray duty, my , interest, and my inclination to attend. 

“ Knowing the difficulties and dangers that beset the path of an Indian editor, 

I was originally induced to allow my name to be sent in to Government in that 
character with extreme unwillingness, which was vanquished chiefly by the hope of 
being instrumental in saving from destruction the property of a poor man, vested in 
a paper that, had incurred the displeasure of Government in that case, and subse- 
quently' encouraged me to embark property on my own account in a similar concern. 

I venture to hope that an engagement thus commenced for the benefit of another 
wilt not be terminated by the fiat of his Lordship in Council, to my great loss, w ith” 
out any premonition for my guard and guidance. 

“ I have only to add, that should his Lordship in Council be pleased to extend to 
me the same consideration which lias been bestowed upon others in similar circum- 
stances, it will be my earnest endeavour to avoid whatever may appear likely to be 
deemed a violation of the Press Regulation^. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(signed) “ IV. Adam, 

. “ Sole Proprietor of the Calcutta Chronicle.” 

“ To Mr. IVUliam Adam. 

“ General Department: 

“Sir: : * Council Chambers, ist June 1827. 

“ Your letter of yesterday's date having been laid before Government, 1 am 
directed to inform you, that the Right honourably the Vice-Presiden|.in Counch does 
not think it necessary to make any more sracific reference to the objectionable 
passaged contained in the Calcutta Chronicle of the 29th ultimo than was done in 
my communication of yesterday. 

1 “ 2. I am desired to add, t£nt the remainder of your letter requires no other reply 
than that the warnings publicly given to other editors were sufticienttfbr your infor- 
mation, and that Government does not see fit to accede to your application for per- 
mission to continue the publication of the Calcutta Chronicle, 

, “ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(signed) “ C. Lushington, 

“ Chief Secretary to Government.” 

Y 2 J0S7. Do 


E.l. — I. 
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16 March 1832. 

Jamet Sutherland, 

Liq. 


,1087* Dp you mean that 00, previous communication had taken place between 
thplGovernment and the editor prior to this? —None whatever. 

J088. In the absence of any declaration on the part of the secretary of the 
Government as to what were the objectionable paragraphs contained in tlw paper, 
what was wur own impression as to what those paragraphs- were? — T found it 
extremely difficult to form- any idea on the subject, from thO Variety of matter which 
was introduced into one day's paper; a great variety of topics being distusfed in 
each number renders it impossible* 

1089. Your attention was recalled to a particular nwtobittrS^The number of the 
29th May ; I think it was in that number that the paragraph Which I htfve mentioned 
appeared, and which was afterwards privately pointed out as the paragraph that gave 
offence to the Government. 

1090. You stated that it was privately intimated to you afterwards what tb£ ob- 
jectionable passage was ; do you mean that it was intimated to you by a private 
friend ? — Yes, by a private friend. 

topi. Not from authority ?— No, not from authority. 

1092. You, in fact, then never had reason to know what were the grounds of 
the suppression ? — Nothing beyond that private intimation. * 

1093. The last letter of the chief secretary adverts to warnings publicly given to 
other editors, which he conceives would be sufficient for your information ; what was 
the nature of those public warnings? — They had called the attention of other editors 

to certain articles - which had been deemed offensive bv the Government. 

*/ 


1094. Where and to whom were those warnings given?— la Calcutta, given to 
the editor of the Bengal Chronicle. 

1095. Publicly ?— Officially. 

1 09G. To whom were they addressed ? — To the proprietor. 

1097. What was his name ? — Monte de Rosario. 

1098. Were not those warnings matters of public notoriety? — -They were pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the day. 

1099. lJad they any effect on the editor of the paper in making him more * 
cautious in his publications? — That paper never was suppressed. 

uoo. Then may it be inferred that they had that effect on the paper? — It is 
difficult to spy, because a change in the G 0 ver n m e n t v occas i oned in several instances 
a change in the policy towards the papers. ^ 

1101. Was the Government changed at this period?— It was. 

1 102. I11 the case of Mr. Buckingham, were any warnings given to luga officially ? 

— Yes, several. V ' •„ 

J 103. Was his conduct altered in consequence of them? — I believe so. In 
consideration of his own interest he roust liavie endeavoured, to frame his conduct 
according to tljp wishes ol the Government, but that fie did not succeed is apparent, 
inasmuch as he was first transmitted, and the paper subsequently suppressed. 

1104. Is it within your knowledge at what date the present Regulations affecting 
the press at Calcutta were made; are they coeval with the supreme authority of the 
English in Bengal?— By no means; the Regulations under which it is now conducted 
w ere enacted in 1 82.3, 


1105. Was 



m 


i* 

m.nuo. 
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1 105. Was not* the press always under some restrictions ever since the English 
authority was established in India? — No, it was, not; in the time of Waiten 
Hastings it was as free as it is now in England. ; . r i ,:. 

Mod. Op the occasion of the suppression of the two papers in question, was there 
any loss of*property sustained by the proprietors ?— -In the first a very enormous loss, 

1107. At how much do you estimate that Joss ? — I should say it had not been 
overrated at 40,000 1. 

• 1108, How do you estimate that; was it divided into shares? — It was divided 

into 400 shares, 300 of which were offered for sale, and upwards of 90 of them 
readily sold at that valuation prior to Mr. Buckingham's transmission. 

1109* Tire Calcutta Chronicle was only a three- times-a- week paper ; what was 
the loss on the suppression of that paper? — I should say, on a low valuation, 1,000 1 . ; 
it had bnly been established four months. 

1 110. How many persons have been transmitted from India during your residence 
there for offences against the press? — Two from Calcutta and one from Bombay. 

mi. Is the case of Bombay that which ultimately came before a court of law 
,111 this country? — Yes; Mr- Fair. 

1112. To what extent then, under the Regulations, does the liberty of the press 
practically exist in Calcutta? — It entirely depends on the views of the Government 
for the tune being, whatever those may be. Under the administration of Lord 
William Bcntinck, a very great latitude is allowed to it; it is virtually as free as it i* 
here in fact. 

m3. How did it stand during the time of his immediate predecessor, Lord 
Amherst? — In the early part of Lord Amherst’s administration it was extremely 
limited ; indeed Lord Amherst transmitted one editor, and suppressed the Calcutta 
Journal ; but in the latter part of his administration his Lordship never interfered 
with the press at all while he was on the spot. 

11 14. Does not his policy with respect to the press seem to have undergone 
£npic change during his administration? — Yes, some considerable change. 

mi 5. During the absence of Lord Amherst in the Upper Provinces was there 
any change perceivable in the liberty of the press? — It was during his Lordship's 
absence that the Calcutta Chronicle was suppressed ; there was an immediate change 
on his Lordship’s departure. * . 

lilt). Did anything transpire publicly to mark his Lordship’s sense of that sup- 
pression one vpy or other?— Not at all. . 

M 1 7. \Vbat were the general objects of discussion in the English newspapers at 
Calcutta? — Uevenue, police, judicature, colonization; but also a very large iniusion 
of strictly European politics. 

1118. Had the editors numerous correspondents, and if so, of what class did 
they consist? — A great many; chiefly Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and some 
natives also. 

it 19, Are not the civil servants prohibited from engaging actively in the papers 
at Calcutta ?— rThere was some order of the kind published some years ago, but they 
still dc correspond very fargely with the press, both civil and military servants ol the 
Company. 

j 1 20. Vt bat 
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,1120. What was the circulation of the Bengal Hurkaru when you left that 
country? — In all its pditious it; circulated upwards of i,< $oo v . . . 

1121. That is to say, in its tri- weekly editions? — The' three editions circulated 

upwards of l ,500 ; that of the daily alone was 8oo. , , ■ 

1 122. Of whom did your subscribers consist ; were there any natives atfiong them ? 

— Very few natives. . > 

1 123. What is the price of the daily paper at Calcutta ?— About 7 d, stec|ing. 

1124. Is there any stamp duty ? — None. There is a. postage pharge<L 

1125. What was the monthly subscription ?-— The tponthjy subscription is eight 

rupees, or f»4 rupees by tbe year, if paid in advance, , 7 

uaG. Are the expenses of paper and printing heavier there thap they are in 
England? — Considerably. 

1127. From what cause does that arise? — >Ve have to import our paper, ink, 
types, presses, &c., from England. 

1128. What was formerly the price of newspapers at Calcutta, do you know ? — 
Formerly, 1 believe, they were all weekly journals ; the price was then four rupees 
a month. 

1 i'29. By what means was the price reduced ? — By active competition, in which 
Mr. Buckingham took the lead. _ , 

1130. What class of persons do you employ as printers and compositors ?— 
Portuguese of the country and Hindoos, 

1131. Native Christians ? — No, Portuguese and Hindoos. 

,1132. Are they expert in their business?— Very expert. 

1133. The Hindoos, pray how do they perform their parts ?- — When it is con- 
sidered that many of them do not read English at all, with surprising expert ness. 

1134. What number of persons in all are employed on the Hurkaru press? — 
Probably 50 or 60 in the publication of the newspapers alone ; I have no means of 
knowing accurately, 

1 135*. Of the native press, what are the topics that are principally discussed r — 
They now discuss questions of government, jurisprudence, revenue and police j and 
religion some of them discuss very largely. 

1136. Of your 800 subscribers, what number may have been resident in Cal- 
cutta? — More than half. , , . , <• 

1137. What impediment is there to the circulation of the newspapers in the pro- 
vinces? — The postage. 

1 138. Is the postage as heavy, now as it was formerly ? — Lord William Bcntinck 
has made a very considerable reduction in. it,; formerly it was charged pearly as a 
letter postage, now there are two fixed rates ; two annas to all places within a certain 
limit, and four annas to ail places beyond that limit. 

1 1 39- What was the largest amount paid to Government by that postage ? — One 
journal paid* by contract to tbe Government 3, Goo sicca rupees a .month, or 300/,, 
under the old system. 

1 140. Has the reduction in the postage increased the sale of the newspapers? — 
Considerably. That of the Hurkaru lias increased : I am not sure. that it has beeu 
so with the other newspapers. 

1141. 'fo what extent? — Probably 200 or 300. 


1142. Has 
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1142. Has the feductioh produced any defalcation in the revenue I imagine ~ ~ ~ 

not, because it wastagreed that the proprietors of newspapers should he responsible 1 * ‘ ilA ' 1 1 1 **" 
for such defalcation^ if any occurred, and no claim has been made upon them, tl^e* JW.< sut infant. 
fore I suppose there is no defalcation. ‘ f A\«y. 

1 143. D6 you know what amount is derived from that source for the conveyance 
of newspapers ? — I should think one* tenth of the whole post-office revenue, about 
70,000 .tuples. 

‘ 1144. % the year?— Yes. 

1 14.5. Is there the same rate of postage at Madras and the Bombay presidencies 
as at Bengal? — No, the old rates are retained, and they arc very heavy. 

1146. Can you speak to what they are ?~*-Thc postage of a paper from Madras 
to Calcutta, for example, is one rupee 14 annas *, one rupee seven annas from 
MadraS tb Ganjam, and seven annas from Ganjam to Calcutta. Under the pre- 
sent Regulations the postage from Ganjam to Calcutta would be only four annas. 

1 147. The Madras rate of postage would appear to be more than double that 
of Bengal ? — 3 k great deal more. 

1 148. During your connection with the periodical press have you known any 
ihstance in which Writings have been charged as having a tendency to promote 
sedition or revolt among the native troops ? — I am not aware of any instance of 
the kind. 

1 149. What benefit do you suppose to have arisen from the free discussion of the 
press in Bengal? — I think it has acted as a check on the conduct of public function- 
aries, and occasionally led to very useful investigations. 

1 1 50. What reason have you for supposing that it operates as a salutary control 
on any of the functionaries at Bengal ? — I imagine they all stand in awe of that 
public constituted by the Europeans, in the service and out of the service, a large 
body of Anglo-Indians, and a number of intelligent natives in Calcutta. 

1151. Has the press on any occasion within your experience been rendered 
available for the defence of public functionaries when attacked r — Very frequently ; 
ftiey have frequently availed themselves of it against attacks made on them through 
the same channel. 

1 1 52. Do any particular instances of this nature occur to you? — I cannot at this 

moment recal any particular instance. I remember otie instance in which a gentle- 
man in the civil service was , changed with having compelled a rich native to lend 
him his boat. The Sudder or Supreme Company’s Court of Calcutta wrote to 
request the name of the author of this attack, which was given to them, and an 
investigation ensued, by which, I believe, tljfe conduct of that servant was 
exculpated!. 1 , 

1 153. Since the relaxation of the press in Bengal under Lord William Bentinck 
have you heard any allegation 0$ specific mischief in any instance having arisen to 
the Government from that relaxation ? — I recollect none, except in a rival paper ; 
perhaps, in discussion with rival papers, they endeavoured to make out that the re- 
laxation of the press was dangerous to the Government *, but l know of no specific 
instance that can be produced. 

1 1 5 4. When you spoke of thefrelaxation of the restrictions on the press on the 
part of the existing Governor General, do you mean the Committee to understand 

that 
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sfakitte power of transmission from India which has been exercised in form r 
i) arcu 3i- ^stances j s n qf at this moment held over the press and its conductors exactly ns 
Mk* Httth >fond t - before?- — Precisely Wm same state of law exists; * 

/■'w. 1 155. Then tvhatdp you understand by the term relaxation under the later go- 

vernment Ot Lord William Ben tinck ?-^T mean, practically, that his Lordship has 
never interfered with the press, and that it 1ms been' privately understood he never 
will do so. " » 

1 1 56. YoU have stated in your Own experience in India you have known three ' 
instances iri which persons were transmitted from India? — Tes. 

1157. Does your experience, or does your knowledge Instorioally, enable yon to 
state to the Committee any, and how many, further instances at any 'preceding period ? 
— 1 am not aware of more instances historically recorded of transmission for 
offences of the press. # 

11 58. ihcu in the course of all that you know', personally and historically, yon 
can state to the Committee only four instances in which this power of restricting 
the press by transmitting from India the conductor of a periodical tvork has been 
enforced by the British Government in any of the presidencies? — Only four 
instances in which the press has been restricted by that means. % 

1159. In one of those instances which you have specified, the case of Mr. Fair 
at Bombay, the party applied to a court of law in England to receive compensation 
for the injury sustained by him inconsequence of such transmission ; can you state 
to the Committee what was the result of such trial? — To the best of my recollection, 
Mr. Fair was tbo late in bringing on his case j there was a technical objection tuken ; 

I think he was defeated on that ground. 

1 1 60. Can you state to the Committee generally at what period the press was 

restricted lor the first time to the class of restrictions under which it is. now sub- 
jected in Beugul ? — In point of fact, it is under two restrictions at this juncture ; 
the one the law of transmission, the first enactment of which I do not positively 
recollect, but it was long prior to the date ot the present Charter; the second 
was enacted in 18^3. * * 

1161. What was the second class of restrictions to which in your last answer you 
have referred ? — The licensing regulation of the late Mr. Adam, as Governor General. 

11O2. Reference has been made to the case of Mr. Fair; upon what ground was 
he transmitted from Bombay ?■— For an alleged diisnjpresentation of the proceed- 
ings of the Supreme Court. ; ‘ . 

1 1 Was the paper lie edited his own property ?— It was in part, if not 
entirely, the property of one of tqe secretaries to Government, Mr. Warden. 

1 164. What took place with respect to hint r-~ Sir Charles Htfrcom t Chambers, 
one of the Kings judges, conceiving the Government to be responsible for this mis- 
representation, inasmuch as the paper was the property of one of their principal 
confidential servants, complained of it, on which the Government called on Mr* Fair 
to make an apology, and on his refusing to do so he was transmitted to England via 
China. ■' 

11(15; Under what Government Regulations is the pre„ss at Bombay conducted ? 
— There is no Regulation for the press at Bombay, but it is restrained by the terror 
of the law of transmission, I apprehend, applicable to ||!Bglishaven. 

1666. Do 
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1 1()6. I)p the same Regulations that exist at Calcutta exist at Bonjbay j ; 

the same Regulation was proposed at Bombay, but the judges unanimously rej^ed ,f> Wurob 
is as “ repugnant to the laws of the realm,” in the words of the Act of Purliamedt. jams S«tAp 4 tmd, 

i 167. Was that decision not in contradiction to a decision of the Privy Counpil? 

—-It tvas; hut the judges of the court did not conceive themselves hound by. the’ 
decision of the Privy Council. 

1 i(i8. When the Regulation was registered at Calcutta do you know bow many 
judges were on the beucb? — Only one, Sir Francis M‘Jh*ughteu, a puisne judge. 

1 169. Were you present in court yourself at the time? — I was, and repoited the 
whole proceeding, 

1 1 70. What took place on that occasion?— Counsel were heard againt the Regu- 
lation on the part of the proprietors of several journals there, and also on the part of 
someVnlightcned natives on behalf of their count! ymen ; but the judge stated in the 
course of his judgment that he had previously promised the Government to sanction 
some such Regulation. 

1171. Thfi Regulation refers to the licensing and not to the power of transmission : 

—To the licensing, 

’ 11.72. Who were the judges at Bombay who refused to register the Regulation of 

the Government? — Sir Edward West, chief justice, Sir Charles Hurcourt Chambers, 
and Sir Ralph, Rice. 

1 173. Did the other judges at Calcutta dissent from the opinion of Sir Francis 
M'Naughtcn ? — There were no other judges at the time, he was alone on the bench. 

1174. What are the Regulations respecting the press at Madras? — It is under 
a rigorous censorship. 

117.5. Who is the censor? — Generally one of the secretaries to Government ; 

I believe, the Chief Secretary. 

1 1 76. Is the censorship usually acted upon ?■ — Constantly. There have been 
repeated instances of articles rejected in tile Madras papers-Iiaving been sent up to 
Calcutta, and published there. f 

• • 1177. What is the form adopted as between the publisher and the censor? — 

The paper is sent to him in proof, and he strikes out anything that he disapproves 
of, either original or select. 

1178. Have you known instances of considerable omissions inconsequence? — 

Several. The first I recollect fs that of the proceedings of a meeting assembled to 
address the Marquis of Hayings in 1818 ; the censor forbade them to be published, 
and they were sent up to the Calcutta Journal apd inserted in it. ^ 

1 1 79,. The , Marquis of Hastings being G Governor General? — Yes. The first 
instance in which, I ever beard of it was a letter of the late Princess Charlotte, 
written on her death-bed to her mother. 

1 1 80. Does the censorship intend to European politics as well as Indian matter ? 

—Even to Parliamentary debates. * 

u8i. Can you produce any examples of rejected articles rejected by the censor 
at Madras, which have been forwarded to you at Calcutta for publication? — 

Yes, I have one here, t inserted in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 29th of July 1820. 

1182. In the event of an omission being made by the censor, how is the vacuum 
filled up? — Generally .Jrf lines of stars or asterisks. 

x.i. — I. 1 1183. Then 
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tc M«r h i«r 'X i'83. the €>on*rmUee is to understood that, excepting only the power of 
) . arc 1 1 33, jgpftrtation, which is common to each of the three presidencies*, the presidencies 
Jainestfutherland, are practically under Regulations each distinct from the other ?— Yes, each distinct 
&?• from the other. \ . : ^ , 

1184. The censorship depending altogether on the Judgment And discretion of 
the individual filling the office of Secretary to the Government, it is presumed that 
great variations and fluctuations would take place as to the manner in. which the 
duties of the censorship are from time to time discharged ?— «Very great; they 
must depend on the views of the person exercising it for, the time being. 

1185. What Regulations, according to your view, would it be expedient to make 
for the press, due regard being had to the safety of the British empire in India ? — 

I sec no reason why the press in India should not be left as perfectly free, subject 
to the control of the laws, as it is in Great Britain itself ; on the contrary, I think 
that freedom is attended with even less danger, if possible, in India than in Great 
Britain. . 

1186. State to the Committee the grounds on which you form that opinion ? — 

I conceive that the press for the present, and for a very long time to come, can only 
operate on the minds of the English, Anglo-Indians, and the natives very con-* 
sidcrably enlightened ; that if the Government desire to have the good opinion of 
such men, which I presume to be cherished by all public functionaries, the natives 
in general in India would enjoy the advantages of a free press without being aware 
of the instrument by which they are benefited, or even capable at present of under- 
standing it. I would appeal also in support of that opinion to the fact recorded in 
Indian history, that in the time of Warren Hastings, certainly the most critical 
period of our empire in India, the press laboured under no Other restrictions than 
the law of England, which was found amply sufficient to check its licentiousness. 

I have had an opportunity of referring to the earliest paper published in Bengal, 
and it was violent, and even scurrilous in the extreme, in its attacks on public men ; 
but the law in that case was foetid sufficient to suppress it, by subjecting the editor, 
to numerous and heavy fines. 

1187. M£ere the fines enforced by prosecutions for libel ? — By prosecutions for 
libel in the Supreme Court, and the verdicts of juries. 

1 1 88. Do you think that writings of such a description would be tolerated in the 

present state of society in India t — No such writings' as those contained in the 
earliest paper published in Bengal would now he tolerated one day, according 
to the present taste of the conmiunKy in India. . 

1 1 89. W as it tffe enforcement of the English law of libel that was found sufficient 
to put it down ? — Yes, the English law of libel. 

1190. Did not Mr. Hastings obtain various verdicts from successive juries ? — 

He obtained ‘various verdicts against Mr. Hickey, the proprietor of that paper 
aliuded to, Hickey’s Gazette ; and when that Governor left .Bengal, he held a bond 
of Mr. Hickey’s, which he generously cancelled on leaving the country, a bond for 
these fines, amounting to 3,000/. ( *• . 

1191. ' Has not the circle from which juries might be token considerably enlarged 
in Calcutta since the time of Mr. Hastings ? — Very muchi^aU classes. 

1192. What 
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1 1 diffichUyfin your opinion, -exists in jury trials foroffiwfees ofthe 
press It Calcutta Bf 1 know of none. I have heard of fears expressed by lega&lhgn 
that <*»re might Be a difficulty of obtaining verdicts under the existing system, ifoj-W 
1 1 93* 9° you mean that you have heard apprehensions expressed^ of an indispo 
sition in the classes of whom jurors are composed ? — Yes. ■ /ty 

1 154. With respect to the system or to British dominion ?— To the system alone, 

# certainly not to the British power; that would be a very unreasonable supposition. 

11 95^ Were tbe verdicts which were gained by Warren Hastings for attacks on 
his political character ? — For attacks on his public and private character, and on 
that of the naval commander-in-chief. * 

1196. Not for political articles, not for articles on Indian politics ?~~ Yes, for 
strictures on his public conduct, and on that of the naval commander-in-chief, and 
soon. 
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1x97. Would yoti find a strict resemblance either as to the society or as to 
British dominion between the present time and the time of Warren Hastings? — 
On the contrary, no resemblance whatever ; the advantages are aU in favour of the 
latter period. 

1198. No natives at that time read English newspapers? — Very few, I imagine, 
then. ^ 


11 99- There was no considerable class of what are called Anglo-Indians? — 
Not many. 

1300. Therefore the newspapers printed in English were principally read by the 
servants of the Company ?— Principally by the servants of the Company. 

1201. Was there at that time any very great class of commercial persons uncon- 
nected with the East-India Company? — No, certainly very few; the monopoly 
effectually prevented that. 

1202. Under what restrictions is the native press conducted at Calcutta? — Pre- 
cisely the same as the English press, with the exception of the law of transmission, 

^applicable to Englishmen alone, or British-born subjects. 

*1203. How is it in Madras? — The native papers ? 

1204. Yes? — There are no native papers. 

1205. Ho you know whether the Regulations are the same for the Bengal papers 
in Calcutta and in the provinces ? — In the provinces the penalties are more severe, 
amounting to confiscation of jhd types and presses in some cases. 

1 206. For breach of Regulation ? — Yes. 

1 207. Then there are papers printed in the/provinces of Bengal ? — I am not 
positively* aware of the fact; I have heard thjft there is one, and I know there is 
a press at Cawnpore, but I cannot say that there are native papers published there. 

1208. In the event of the paper being published after the Government has 
notified the cancelling of the licence, what is the result?— The fine of 400 rupees 
for each publication, levied by summary process by the magistrate! of Calcutta, 
which magistrates hold their appointments at the pleasure of the Government. 

1209. Now what will be 'the state of the native press of Bombay ? — Perfectly 
free I should* say. , 

1210. tyfore than the English press ?*— Yes. I would observe, of late there has 
been a very great latitude of discussion permitted in Bombay; I have seen very 

e.i. — I. z 2 recently 
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recently a discussion about the princess of Kittoor, who (lied under confinement by 
tlje^pompanys authorities. « 

, ifli 1. You have seen that case freely canvassed ? — Yes. 1 » 

' 1212. In the event of the financial accounts,, of India, being, published for in- 
formation as they are now in England, do you conceive it would excite interest, 
and be productive ttf discussion or otherwise? — It would excise very great interest, 
and lead to many useful suggestions. „ ,.•>* * 

1213. Since your first acquaintance with the unlives of Calcutta, has English 

education made any progress ? — Very great progress indeed. \ . , , . 

1214. Does there appear to be a growing disposition to approximate to English 

manners? — -Very great; and the number who speak English has wonderfully 
increased. > , 

1215. Would that apply more to the rising generation ?— To the young mefi, and 

the rising generation more : it is indicated in the institution of literary societies, and 
the increase of native schools for -teaching English. ; 

1 21 G. You refer to schools instituted by the natives theinselves for that purpose ? 
—Yes. _ - 

1217. Do you consider that this has led to make any impression among any of* 
them in the superstitions of their religion? — I couceive that very few of the great 
number of the well-educated Hindoos any longer adhere to the superstitions of their 
countrymen in former days, whatever they may find it convenient publicly to profess. 

1218. Do you allude to your residence at Calcutta principally? — Yes. 

1219. Are those persons of respectability or of the lower classes ? — Educated 
and respectable persons, persons much in habits of association with Europeans ; at 
Benares also the natives presented Lord William Bentinck with an address of thanks 
on his abolition of the rite of suttee. 

1220. To what do you ascribe this growing change in the character of the 
natives? — In the first instance, to the opening of the trade, which has led to a: Vast 
increase of European association, which has produced that improvement that, 

I believe, it has been remarked to have done everywhere else. In the instance 6f** 
China, it was observed that the people of Canton were infinitely more intelligent 
than . the inhabitants of the interior, where there had been no intercom se with 
Europeans. 

i22t. Is it your opinion that the increase of this* intercourse, and the extension 
of education, are the most probable means of effecting ultimately any degree of con- 
version among the natives, amongy the Hindoos?— I should say the only probable 
means. > , 

1222. Are there any native literacy societies established at Calcutta ? — There are 
several, I believe ; 1 attended only one. 

1223. What class of persons resort to them ?— ^Respectable Hindoos; young 
men principally. 

1224. At the meeting you state yourself to have attended, what question was dis- 

cussed?— A very able paper on the British constitution, written by a Hindoo, was 
read, and some discussion ensued on it in English. « " 

1225. Do the Hindoos of Calcutta prefer the English literature to the Sanscrit ? 
— Most decidedly. I have been in company with fourteen fifteen of die youths 

educated 
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educated at the College, and their conversation turned entirely on ^Se. merit* of ‘ 

English literatur^on the poetry of Pope, Drytleo, and other writers ,* they h^lpwt l( ‘ M ' ll(:h lK - j H 
a great ambition io learn the English language, and to acquire a knowledge^ n^hm. 
English literature?^, ■' ■ ‘ v • •■M'Jlm.' ' ' 

1 226. Are ytfk of opinion that means might be taken for disseminating 
more largely the English language throughout India? — Yes, I think means .flight 
be taken, by the introduction of that language us the language of the courts in the 
interior. I think also that the sepoys in our army might be taught to speak English, 
and 1 have heard Lord William Bentinck is attempting something of the kind. 

1227. What opinion do you entertain of the capacity of the Hindoos ? — I think 
tliey have great natural capacity. 

1228* Should you say they are trustworthy ? — I think those who are educated 
and tfiosc who have the advantage of European intercourse, are as trustworthy as 
any men in the world. With regard to those who are not educated and have not 
the benefit of that intercourse, they labour under the disadvantage of a superstition 
which inculcates falsehood as a virtue sometimes. 

1229. Is there any improvement which strikes you as easy to be made in the 
* native schools of India in teaching the English language ?— No, I am not aware of 
any, except that a great number of translations into English of elementary works, 
on the physical and useful sciences in particular, might be an advantage. 

1 230. Could Government at a small expense increase the facilities of the natives 
acquiring English in the schools ? — I Imagine they might at a very trifling expense ; 
for I believe the natives themselves are generally disused to assist in the effort to 
instruct the rising generation. 

1231. Would that be sufficient without the assistance of the Government? — It 
would require the encouragement and assistance of Government also. 

1232. Are the Indo-Britous a numerous class at Calcutta ; at what do you esti- 
mate their number? — There are a very great number congregated at Calcutta; but 
I consider the estimate which has been formed is very greatly overrated ; I cannot 

’dbneeive the number can exceed 5,000 or 6,000. 

1233. Is the number increasing ? — It is increasing. 

1 234. Do you think a little more extended intercourse with India would be likely 
to increase the number in Madras of the Anglo-Indians? — I should think it would. 

1 should say that the shades^of distinction, however, would decline : in the case ot 
a European marrying an Anglo-Indian lady, for example, the shades of distinction 
would be almost lost ; their children could not *be distinguished from those whose 
parents were both Europeans, 

1 235. What degree of English education do* they possess, and*what capacity have 
you observed them to enjoy, for the transaction of public business ?— -There are 
very many clever men among them, and they are found extremely useful and 
skilful in the public 1 offices, in vfhich they are chiefly employed. 1 

1236. Have you personally known any of them well educated ?■— Several ex- 

tremely well educated 5 but they feel the disadvantage which they labour under ; the 
exclusion from civil qpd military employment, and the first society, is felt as 
invidious. ■ ” . d <!> * v ' 

. •v&.wtOA ■ *237. Have 
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1237. you any doubt of the policy of maintaining that distinction ?— - 
I should say it is very impolitic; I consider that it is sowing seeds of dis- 
a flection among a body otherwise extremely well disposed to the British power, 

1238. Have they also latterly instituted any societies in Calcutta? — "They have 

several 'societies. •.•'}>•« '$■■■ • 

1239. Have you attended any of them 5 — I have attended - one or two of them ; 

the discussions were of a literary nature ; I do not at this moment recollect the par- 
ticular' subjects. V' v ** ■ 

1 240. Did you attend them out of curiosity, or for th® purpose of making -use of 

them in the course of publication? — Purely from the desire to observe the nature 
of the discussions. I have heard some very good speaking, some very eloquent 
speaking, at some of those meetings, ! : ; 

1241. Do you consider them as being impatient at being excluded from*civil 
offices of trust or responsibility ? — I think they begin to feel their situation. 

1242. Have you any idea of any danger resulting to the British interests by 
opening to them offices of trust and emolument? — On the contrary, I should think 
the British Government would derive advantage from that more liberal policy. " 

1243. If a covenanted European civil servant received 3,000 rupees a month, 
how much would remunerate an Anglo-Indian of the same capacity and fitness, 
how much would remunerate him for the same office? — I conceive he would think 
himself very handsomely remunerated at one-third. 

1 244. What would be considered by a native of the same capacity and fitness as 
a sufficient remuneration under similar circumstances ? — I think generally one half 
of what would content an Anglo-Indian would satisfy a native- 

1245. Do you happen to know whether there is not on its way home a petition 
from the Anglo-Indians with regard to their exclusion from office? — I understand 
there is such a petition. There has been another meeting held on the subject. 

1246. Do you consider the English gentlemen filling the offices of Magistrates 

and Commissioners of Courts of Request at Calcutta superior in point of talent and 
acquirements to the average of the covenanted servants holding judicial offices ; 
and if so, can you state to the Committee what is their comparative rate of remu- 
neration ? — I should say, they were at least fully equal in point of talent and acquire- 
ment to any of the Company’s servants, judicial or revenue. With regard to the 
remuneration to gentlemen in those situations, it is follows : the salary of the 
Commissioners of the Courts of Requests and the Magistrates varies from about 
800 to 1,400 rupees per month. *1 believe, however, that there has been recently 
a reduction in these salaries. v 
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* Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


JAMES SUTHERLAND, Esq. called in and lurther examined. 

1247. 1 believe you wish to give some further explanation? — The point I beg 
to explain is, that although the warnings mentioned as given to the editors o( the 
Calcutta newspapers, were, without the sanction and authority of the government, 
inserted iu the journals of the day, they did not and could not form any intelligible 
guide for the conduct of the editors in regard to future discussions. The case of 
the suppression of the Calcutta Chronicle was exactly in point. On that occasion 
the government referred to previous warnings, and were supposed to allude to those 
given to the proprietor of the Bengal Chrouiclc. One of those warnings was called 

t forth by some comments on the constitution of the Privy Council in England ; the 
other by some jocular remarks on a despatch relative to the island of Shahpooree, 
in the river Naaf. In the case of the Calcutta Chronicle neither of those topics, 
to the best ot my know ledge and belief, had ever been touched on at all, certainly 
not in the number of the 29th May, to which the government made particular 
reference. 1 mean to say, therefore, that they could have formed no guide, no 
warning to the editor of the Calcutta Chronicle. That is the explanation 1 wish to 
give. There is one other point on which I wish to add a few words. 1 staled that 
Lord William llentinck had never interfered with the press generally; I have since 
recollected that he did, on one occasion, by a circular addressed to the editors, pro- 
hibit any discussion on the subject of the icply of the Couit of Directors to the 
memorials of the Bengal officers respecting the iialf-batta reduction, which circular 
• jiic editors obeyed. 

1 248. Is that the only point? — I do not at this moment recollect any other. 

1249. And with that injunction the cditois complied ? — Yes, implicitly. 

PETER AUBI^R, Esq. called iu and further examined.. 

1250. In your examination of the 14th of February last you stated, “that the 
number of despatches sent up for approval to the Board from 1793 to 1813 was 
3,958, and from 1814 to 1830, 7,978.” Are you aware that the most important 
of those despatches originated with the India* Board ? — 1 am hot aware that the 
most important did originate with the Board ; I do not know what may be termed 
the most important despatches^ there are despatches which conic solely within the 
cognizance of the Secret Committee, and there are the other despatches which come 
under the review of the Court of Directors at large. The former are unquestion- 
ably important on many points, especially with regard to the principles of main- 
taining our relations ^th the native states of India, and frequently as to the 
proceedings anterior to war, ahd also as connected with the treaties which uni) he 
concluded with those native powers. 
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“ '" 1 ‘answer has reference to the importance of tlte subject of the 

- 4 " * . " >c>, < ^ g> (fibpatchcH ; what proportion of* the despatches numerically can have beenkaid to 
pHtiriiitibrr, By. have or jginated with the India Board?*— As far as the despatches fronj the Secret 
Committee are concerned, I think, from 1 784 to the preaentperiod, there »my have 
been ahouf 450 or 460 from that Committee to India^&'.^jf v. f 

t252. What part has been taken by the India Directors with respect to the 
proportion of such secret despatches? — I believe it has been represented that the 
origination of the secret despatches rests entirely with the Board of Confmksioners, 
whereas the Act does not prescribe either party as specially invested with’ llmf duty ; 
it tied ares that whatever are sent down to the Secret Committee by the Board of 
Commissioners shall be sent out by the Committee, who have no power of remon- 
strating against such despatch; but there is nothing to preclude the Secret 
Committee, that I am aware of, from proposing any despatch in thev$ecret 
department. ' ^ _ "* ’ 

1253. Are we to understand practically there is no prohibition of the Secret 

Committee proposing despatches in the Secret deportment; have Hie Court of 
Directors or the Secret Committee never, in point of fact, originated secret 
despatches? — Anterior to 1813, and during the whole proceeding of the Mysore* 
war, and those of the Mahratta war, in the years 1802, 1803 and 1804, and like- 
wise the expedition against the Cape, Manilla, the Moluccas, tire French islands 
and Java, various despatches were proposed by the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, and some also lately. ■*», 

1254. Is there any provision by which despatches generally shall be held to ori- 
ginate with the Court of Directors ?— The Act of Parliament, I think, provides so 
certainly by implication, that the Court of Directors are to originate despatches, for 
in the event of their not preparing replies to despatches from India, the Board may 
direct the Court to frame such despatches on any subject the Board shall see fit 
connected with civil, military, or revenue subjects, as connected with the government 
of India. 

1255. Are we to understand, in your judgment, the originating power rests with' 
the Court of Directors, and that of supervision and direction with the Board of Com- 
missioners'?'— Perhaps I might put the Committee in possession of the proceedings 
which gave rise to the enactment as it now stands, with regard both to the 
despatches -from the Secret Committee, and the originating of despatches by the 
Court of Directors. The Secret Committee was first established in 1784; when 
the Act which first instituted that committee was proposed by Mr. Pity communi- 
cations were frequently held with the Court of Directors on the subject. Among the 
clauses that came under consideration was section 15 of the Bill: as it originally 
stood, that section vested the Board with the power of issuing secret orders to the 
-government in India on any subject relating to th^civil and military government, 
as well as respecting peace or war, withholding the knowledge of the same from 
the Court of Directors, as well as of the replies that might be received from India, 
as the Board might see fit. The Court of Directors were of opinion, that to the 
extent stated in the clause, the powers therein given woe at one blow annihilate 
the Company’s government. The Court were ready to 'recommend to the general 
Court of Proprietors to consent to vest powers in his Mejesty’s Ministers to issue 

secret 
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secret orders, such orders being first communicated and afterwards- transmitted o 

through the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, concerning the Jevymgof 20 arc 1 1832 ' 
war or making of peace, or negotiation respecting war and peace, to the several PeUr Aubtr, J E*y. 
govenunents or presidencies in India, and binding those presidencies to obey the 
same in like manner p if they had been issued by the Court; but beyond this 
they could not conceive a case in which such power would be useful, and many in 
whicli, it would be improper and dangerous. In consequence of such representation 
the provisions were altered as they now stand. 

1256. Where do you find the representation made by the Court? — In the 
records of the East India Company. With regard to the public despatches, sec* 
tion 13 of the Act of 1784, as it originally stood, left it to the Board to transmit, 
whenever they might see fit, to the Court of Directors, drafts of despatches, without 
waitiftg for any copies of despatches intended to be sent by the Court of Directors. 

The Court were of Opinion, that whilst the government of the possessions in India 
remained vested in the Company, and administered in their name, under any degree 
of control whatsoever, the power to originate orders and instructions could not be 
vested in any other class of men consistently with the principles of such a govern- 

• merit, or without at once annihilating the executive power of the Company, and 
that the power thereby given would not only tend to destroy the principle before 
mentioned, and* tend to introduce a doubt which of the two bodies would stand 
responsible for delay or negligence, but might become highly dangerous in times of 
political contest and unsteady administration, when it might be very inexpedient 
that new men just vested with the power of controlling the most important acts of 
the Company should decide on materials digested, and without the aid of those 
reasons and explanations which a previous discussion by men of experience must 
ever afford, rather than be led to commit the credit of their Board by precipitate 
orders, which once issued would not be easily given up; and moreover it did not 
appear that any use whatever could arise from that power, because it would still be 
necessary that both the Board of Control and the Court should deliberate on every 

* -measure, and no time therefore would be saved by originating the orders in one 

branch rather than another. The Court were very ready to concur in any regula- 
tion which might enforce the despatch of business, and tend to prevent negligence 
or inefficiency in its own provisions, but whilst the government remained vested in 
the Company, the power so^iven appeared at once destructive and useless. The 
Court therefore gave it as their decided opinion that the clause should be altered 
by making the same to take place only whenever the Court of Directors should 
omit to forward to the Board their intended despatches on any subject within 14 
days after requisition made by the Board. The Act was altered, and now stands 
nearly in those terms. 

1257. The great bulk thqp of despatches connected with the government of 
India originates with the Court of Directors, and the power ana supervision of 
those despatches rests with the India Board ? — Clearly so. I may state, in order— 
to show it more clearly, that from 1814 to 1831, comprising a period of 17 years, 
there were* 7,078 drafts, instead of 7,962, as stated in my former examination, 

(Question 156) prepared for India in the various departments. Of tibi| number 
690 were altered by the Hoard* The Court, under the power which is conferred 

£.1. — I. a a upon 
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upon them \rf the Act, made representations to the Board of Commissioners, upon 
top of those 690 drafts, and the Board consented to modifications, more or less, in 
76 of those 109 cases. With regard to the importance of the despatches l beg to 
state, that the Political department comprises almost every Subject whiefyis Or has 
been treated of in the Secret department, such as the poltcy to be observed towards 
the several native states in India. There is also the Judicial department, another 
very extensive and important part of the correspondence 'f'jtbe Revenue likewise, 
ana I may especially point ont the Financial department, wfjlchsince the ^ear l 822 
has been prepared by Mr. Melvill, the auditor, in a maimer 'Which clearly exhibits 
the state of the Indian finances, and shows the extent and importance of that 
branch Of the correspondence ; and I am not aware that any entire despatch in these 
several departments, during the 1 7 years, has been prepared by the Board pf Cbm* 
missioners. The Board have directed despatches to be prepared to the’nufhber, 

I believe, of 49 or 50 ; I may not be quite correct, but I belifevc that Is ‘ about 
the number. The Board on the occasion, in 1814, of the military arrangements, 
comprised in one letter what was proposed by the Qourt of Directors to be court* 
mtlnicutcd in three several letters. On many occasions important alterations have 
been made by the Board, but no actual origination that I am aware of. 

1258. There have been differences between the India Board and the Court of 
Directors on certain points of policy connected with the Indian administration, as, 
for instance, to the encouragement given to native princes to maintain troops after 
the European method ; can you give me any information on this subject ? — I believe 
the Board and the Court have entertained some difference of opinion with regard 
to the policy of training the troops of native princes after the European mode ; 
hut the Board have ultimately taken the same view with the Court, and rather 
condemned that policy, or at least they have concurred in despatches which 
condemn it. 

1259. Can you state any, and what, objections have been entertained at different 
times by the Court, with respect to the employment, or rather the retention in 
India of half-pay officers in the service, such service being the service of nativg'* 
princes? — 1 think it was in the year 1819 or 1820, after the conclusion of the 
Mahrattawar, when a considerable reduction took place in His Majesty's regiments 
in India, that Lord Ilaslings permitted several half- pay officers of such regiments 
to remain in* India. Those officers having found theSs^way into the service of the 
native states, the Board of Commissioners called the Court’s attention to the subject, 
upon which despatches were prepared by the Court, prohibiting that practice. I may 
refer to the Court’s letter of the 19th June 1823 to the Board of Commissioners, 
upon the subject of some alterations tliade in the draft proposed by the Court relative 
to this subject; orders had originally been sent out in the Secret department, but 
the subject of .those orders was afterwards treated ff in the public records. The 
Court observed, “ if there he one thing more indispensable than another to good 
government, it is the taking due precaution that those who are entrusted with power 
shall he duly responsible for the exercise of it, and although this responsibility' will 
not always exclude bad government, bad government is inseparable front the absence 
of it. hr proportion as power is great and liable to abuses, should be the effi- 
ciency of the checks imposed upon it. Hence it has wisely been deemed necessary 

hot 
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not only to subject those who are entrusted with military power , tOX^Overef. laws 
than, arc generulty found sufficient to restrain the unarmed class of society* JbOt to 
keep the military force completely subordinate to the civil authority. But »tjhe 
case in question, all precaution is neglected under circumstances which render more 
than ordinary precautions necessary. The European officers in the service of the 
Nizam and . the Nagppre Rajah are vested with power, civil as well as military. 
They, not only discipline and command the corps to which they arc severally 
attached* but Urey are entrusted with the administration of revenue and police, and 
in both capacities appear to the Court to be equally exempt from responsibility. 
The governments of llydrabad and Nagpore have been actually superseded by the 
British residents, whose authority, however great in other respects, does not legally 
extend, to those officers; and even did the government retain their efficiency, it is 
not within the competency of the British Indian government to render British sub- 
jects amenable to t|»eir laws. Setting aside, too, the anomaly in the constitution of 
a military force of which the troops would be subject to one law and the officers to 
another, the*Courtare doubtful whether the Company’s articles of war contain any 
provision applicable to offences committed by British officers when employed in the, 
* service of a foreign prince. There are a number of individuals, many of them very 
young men, entrusted with most extraordinary powers, placed in circumstances of 
strong temptation to abuse those powers, and subject to little or no responsibility 
for the exercise of them. The Court are far from wishing to exaggerate the pro- 
bable evils of such, ; an arrangement, but a solemn sense of duty does not permit 
them to suppress their apprehensions, that it will be attended with practical abuses 
most calamitous to the countries which may be the theatre of them, and injurious 
little less to the reputation of the government which does not prevent them, than to 
the character of the immediate actors in them.” 
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i2t>o. You have stated two instances in which differences of opinion had originally 
existed between the Court and the Board of Control, but in which ultimately the 
Board took the same view as the Court? — I do not mean altogether the same view; 

' mean in some degree approaching the view of the Court. 

1261. Does not your experience enable you to furnish us with a great variety of 
instances in which points of controversy have arisen, the result of which was, that 
the Court were under the necessity of forwarding despatches to India in a sense 
directly opposed to that whjph they themselves had entertained ?—* Most clearly. 
Perhaps my previous answer^ which stated the number of 698, I think, as altered 
by the Board, will show that it was only on 1 09 drafts that the Court made any 
representation, and that the Board consented to modifications in 76 of such 
drafts. ■ 


1262. It has been stated that there is considerable delay in the Indian corres- 
pondence, and that such delay has been caused by the existence of two Boards ; can 
you state to the Committee wnether, in your opinion, such delay be\>r be not attri- 
butable to the existence of two such Boards? — I am quite aware that it is thought _ 
considerable delay has taken place in the Indian correspondence. I find that a 
Return has Jbeen called for by the Committee of the number of letters received from 
India* the dates of suefi letters, and the dates when the answers were prepared here 
to such letters, I may take the opportunity of stating, that such Return will by no 
"*.1.— I. a a 2 means 
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means give tke information which I apprehend it to be the desire of the Committee 
to. pbtain. It is essential, in order to show the despatch or delay tliat may have 
taken place id the replies, that the date of the receipt of .such despatches in this 
country should be stated, because it frequently happens that a lelter may hear date 
in January or February, which letter is sometimes nine months on the voyage, and 
sometimes it is 'Only four. • • • ' ,,v; 

1263. The Return we inquire after states the date at which the letterwas received ? 
— I beg pardon ; not the date at which they are received, 'hut the period (it which 
they bear date in India; not the period they were received here. 

1264. Can you state any instance in which such delay -has arisen from the system 
of previous communication, which was adverted to on a former occasion?—! have 
taken out one or two instances, simply with reference to previous communications, 
and in order to show the rapidity with which answers have been returned to fetters 
of importance. A despatch in the Political department, from Bengal, dated 14th of 
February 1829, was received in June 1829; it related to the contemplated tempo- 
rary removal of the supreme government from Calcutta to the North-wek Provinces 
of India. That letter was answered in 16 days from* its receipt, the previous com- 
munication having remained at the Board live days only. There was one also as to * 
the Tennasserim provinces. 

1265. In this Return the letter bears date on the 14th of February 1 829 ; 
and opposite to that the dates of the answers to that letter are, the 13th of 
July 1829, the 1st of February 1830, and the 17th of August 183:1 ; you state tliat 
it was answered in 16 days? — The letter to which I refer is dated the 14th of 
February 1 829, and was received on the 17th of June. 

1206. That is a very different account of the correspondence from what the 
Return gives? — That Return is signed by the Examiner of Indian Correspondence; 
it was brought down to me, as all returns are, to be forwarded through my depart- 
ment, and it occurred to me, on looking at it, that it would by no means afford the 
Committee that information which I presumed they required, which is, to see the 
rapidity or delay with which replies are sent to letters from India. I do not know- ' 
how far the letters alluded to by the Committee may have reference to what I am 
now stating, but the fact is, that the despatch dated the 14th of February 1829, 
which had reference to the temporary removal of the supreme government from 
Calcutta to the North-west Provinces, was received l^jre on the 17th of June 1829, 
and was answered on the 3d of July; the other letters may have contained some 
further explanations with regard torit. .* 

1267. You admit it is in reference to the same letter, so that the period would lie 
from the 24th of February 1829, down to ^ ie 2 4 th of August 1831 /—There may 
be an. error in the Return; but the principle, namely, the removal of the govern- 
ment, was answered on the first dale to which I have taken the liberty of calling 
ypur attention.* 

. 1 268. It appears then, in the Return we now have, that in answer to the letter 

of the 14th of February, three different replies were given at various periods, the 
first being on the 3d of July 1829, »»d the last being on the 24th of August 1831? 
— The only answer of which I am aware, and of which I gin speaking, was dated 
the 3d of July. . . , , , ■ 

1269. Will 
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1269. Will ydu just explain how this has arisen?— I beg leave tb^t 

that Return was opt prepared in my department. I have taken out one otftwo 20 Mafrl> 
instances from therecords, for the purpose of satisfying the Committee that, tin i\ lfr Aubtr, 
the subject has been considered of sufficient importance to require 4n imffte- 
diate answer, great rapidityjiistead of delay has been observed in (>reparing such 
answer. With regard to the two other letters referred to, I cannot give any other 
explanation without referring to the records. I apprehend that in the answer I am 
now referring to the whole principle is treated of with respect to the transfer of the 
government; that is, the Court’s disapproval of the measure, and in fact, the 
illegality Of it. 

1 1270. In point of fact, in cases in which delay has arisen, do you or do you not 
conceive there are any counterbalancing circumsiances attending such delay, which 
may jfe placed as an advantage against it? — If 1 might ofFeaany opinion with 
regard to the genCM^ 1 subject, it appears to me that the maintenance of the mode 
in which the correspondence is now answered is justly considered to he of great 
importance. * No despatch from India which requires an immediate reply is left 
unanswered for any length of time. There are other important points upon which, 

*in previous communication as well as in the original preparation by the Court of 
Directors, considerable delay has taken place ; but I consider that the opportunity 
which that delay affords to both authorities of discussing and reviewing the several 
subjects which are contained and treated of in those despatches, amply compensates 
for the delay which has occurred. I shall perhaps better inform the Committee by 
reading part of a letter which was written by the Chairs to Lord Ellenborough on 
the 27th of August 1829, when his Lordship pressed for some arrangement which 
might facilitate the correspondence with India. The Court observes, “ Were the 
Indian government, as at present constituted, (comprehending under that term the 
established authorities in this country as well as in India) to be characterized by 
a single word, it might with no impropriety be denominated a government of checks. 

Now whatever may be the advantage of checks, it must always be purchased at the 
* expense of delay* and the amount of delay will generally be in proportion to the 
number and efficiency of the checks. The correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and the governments of India is conducted with a comprehensiveness anti 
in a detail quite unexampled ; every, the minutest proceeding of the local govern- 
ments, including the whole correspondence respecting it which passes between them 
and their subordinate functionaries, is placed on record, and complete copies of the 
Indian records are sent annually to England for fhe use of the home autho r uies. 

The despatches Inara India are indexes to those records, or wlmt a table of contents 
is to a book, not merely communicating on matters of high interest, or soliciting 
instructions on important measures in contemplation, but containing summary 
narratives of all the proceedings of the respective governments, with particular 
references to the correspondence and consultations thereon, whether in the Political, 

Revenue, Judicial, Military, Financial* Ecclesiastical or Miscellaneous departments. — 

In the ordinary course of Indian administration much must always be left to the dis- 
cretion of tire local governments ; and unless upon*questions of general policy and 
personal cases, it rarely occur* that instructions from hence can reach India before 
the time for acting upon them is gone by. This is a necessary consequence of the 

great 
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great distance between the two countries, the rapids accession of events in India, 
which are seldom long foreseen* even by those who are on the spot, and the im- 
portance of the ruling authorities there acting w ith promptitude and decision* and 
adopting their measures, on their own responsibility, t^^gijvarying exigencies of the 
hour. These circumstances unavoidably regulate, h»i|h^iot exclude the control: 
ling authority of the Court of Directors. Without d^^t^g' the intention? of Par- 
liament, they point out the best and indeed the only modern whicli these intentions 
Can be practically fulfilled. Although, with the exceptions «hu ve adverted to,aspe- 
cifk: line of conduct cannot often be prescribed to the Indian governments* yet it 
seems to indicate any other rather than a state of irresponsibility that the proceed- 
ings of those governments are reported with fidelity, examined with care, and com- 
mented upon with freedom by the home authorities ; nor can the judgment passed 
by the Court be deemed useless whilst, though they have immediate reference, tip past 
transactions, they serve ultimately as rules for the future guidance of their servants 
abroad. The knowledge, on the part of the local government!* that their proceed- 
ings will always undergo this revision* 1 operates as a salutary check updn its conduct 
in India, and the practice of replying to letters from thence, paragraph by para- 
graph, is a security against habitual remissness or accidental oversight on the part of* 
the Court, or their servants at home. From a perusal of the Indian records, the 
Court also obtain an insight into die conduct and qualification of their servants, 
when enables them to judge of their respective merits, and to make a proper selec- 
tion of members of Council.” .'./fyi, 

1271, It has been stated, “ the Court of Directors have a power, without the 
sanction of the Board, to recall a Governor or any one of their servants ; but the 
Board, on the other hand, have an absolute power of framing the despatch in 
which the decision of the Court is conveyed to India; and I believe it is not an 
exaggeration to say, that the Court having, for reasons assigned, recalled a Governor, 
the Board converted those reasons, w'hich of course were criminatory, into para- 
graphs commendatory, or at least excusatory, the despatch nevertheless necessarily 
terminating in the recall of the individual.” Can yougivean instance in which such- ' 
power has been exercised ?— I, believe the instance adverted to was that which 
occurred in 1807, of the recall of the then Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinck, and that is the only instance of directrecall which l am aware the Court 
of Directors have ever made. I can state the termsyin which the Court proposed 
to communicate it. The Court had sent up to the Board a drafts which contained 
their sentiments in the form of a resolution. The Board have invariably rejected 
a draft so framed, because they very justly state that they are thereby precluded, 
if they adopt such resolutions, from waking any alteration in the draft. The draft, 
as proposed by the Court, stood as follows : — “ Resolved, that although the zeal 
and integrity of the present Governor of Madras^, Lord William Bentinck, are 
deserving of the Court’s approbation, yet when they consider the unhappy events 
which have lately taken place at Vellore, and also other parts of his Lordship’s 
administration which have come before them, the Court are of opinion that it is 
expedient, for the restoration of tonfidence in the Company’s government, that Lord 
William Bentinck should be removed, and he is hereby removed accordingly.” The 
Board altered it in the following terms ; H Though the zeal and integrity of our 

present 
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present Governor of Mad ras, Lord William Bentinck, are deserving ofmi 7 

bation, yet being Of opinion that circumstances which have recently come 20 Mairb 

our consideration render it expedient, for the interest of our service, that a h:*j. 

arrangement of our govdW^eot of Fort St. George should take place without delay; 
we have felt ourselves necessity of determining that his Lordship should 

be removed^ and we 'dtel^reby direct that Lord William Bentinck be removed 

instance Which you have quoted is the only instance in your expe- 
rience of the affairs of the Company to which the statement recited in the last 
question 'could have reference ? — I know of 110 other. 

1273. Have you any recollection of a despatch signed by 23 Directors, Censuring 
the conduct of a GovernorGeneral, which was withheld by authority of the Board ? 

—I believe it was in thc year 1805, and had reference to the policy pursued by 
the Bengal governmyht in 1 803 and 1804, which draft was cancelled by the Board. 

1 1274. It has bee ii stated that, “ the Board have no control over the communi- 
cations made by the Court to any persons in this country ; the Court may, there- 
fore, write a letter in Londoh, " coin municati ng a view of a subject, or of the case 
'of an individual, and may then be obliged, or may even have been previously 
obliged, to take a totally different view of the case in a despatch sent to India.” 

Can you state any instance in point in reference to such recital ? — 1 am aware of 
only one instance, which took place in 1821, and in which the Court’s decision in 
the case of an o$cer in the Bengal establishment, who was in this country, 
was made known to him before the draft which had reference to his conduct, 
and which necessarily would go to India, had been approved by the Board ; but 
since that periud I am not aware of any other, the Court having invariably abstained 
from communicating any decision whatever to parties when such decision was in 
any way subject to the approbation of the Board, unless that approbation had been 
received. 

1275. You stated in your former examination that the references were 50,146 ; 

* tfre we then, to understand that the only instances in which such a case as that in 
the recital occurred, is the instance to which you have now referred in the case of 
the Bengal officer ? — Most unquestionably; perhaps I may state that the 50,000 
references alluded to were not all 'matters in which the Board would necessarily 
have a control. 


1276. It has been stated, “ that the Board is restrained from taking part in the 
appointments to office ; I should say, however, that the Governor General and the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, and the three Commandersdn-Chief cannot be 
appointed by the Company without the approbation; of the King; ■ ‘ The warrant of 
approbation is countersigned by the President, who is therefore the responsible 
minister on such occasions. Tips approbation has been repeatedly refused.” Be- 
ginning with the administration of India; beginning from 1784, carrying it down to 
1831, will you state the' instances which have occurred in which on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government the President of the India Board has refused the warrant of 
approbation to the great, officertappointed by the East-India Company, as recited by 
this question ? — ‘Beginning with* the Governors General, and then going down from 
1 784 td the present period of Governors General, Governors of Madras and Bombay 
. . and 
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and Comioiiairiders-in-Chief, the total number of appointments whichbave been made , 
are "o, and there have been only three disapprovals on the part of the Crown ; 
but it is important to apprise the Committee that the Kingwas not vested with the 
power of negativing the appointment by the Court until therefore the estercise 
of that power must have reference tp a period subseq$tot$o 1813 ; ana since that 
time there have been 24 appointments of Governors Governor^ .and Com- 

manders'iu-Chief, and only three were disapproved by tl^ Crown. {'Those-^hrefe 
consisted, one of the Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, win was appointed by the 
Court of Directors, and was a Company’s officer ; Hi»*;M»jesty was not pleased to 
confirm that nomination. The two other instances were those of Mr. Elphinstone 
and Sir Jolm Malcolm; the Court proposing that Mr. Elphinstone , should be 
removed from Bombay to Madras, and that Sir John Malcolm should be ftppointed 
to Bombay, Mr. Canning having in 1818 brought, the services of Sir John Malcolm 
to the special notice of the Court of Directors for, the govenptpent of Bombay, if 
they chose to appoint him . When the Court proposed, as I have stated, to appoint 
him successor to Sir Thomas Munro in 1824, His Majesty’s refusal was received ; 
but the Court afterwards nominated him to succeed Mr. Elphinstone at Bombay, 
and His Majesty’s approval of that appointment was then given; so that* ip fact,' 
the negative passitl upon the appointments of Mr. Elphinstone apd Sir John Mal- 
colm only affected the transfer of the former, and caused a delay in the appointment 
of Sir John Malcolm to Bombay. ^ 

1277. In point of fact, is there a single instance of a Governor General of India, 
appointed by the East India Company, having been refused by the President ? — 

I am not aware of one. 

1278. In point of fact, is there a single instance of a Commander-in-Chief 
appointed by tbe Company having been refused by the President? — -I am not 
aware there is an instance, with the exception of that to which I have adverted ; 
but perhaps I should state that the Court of Directors, being fully aware of tbe 
individual who is to be appointed to the command of His Majesty’s troops in India, 
generally appoint such officer to command the Company’s troops, on an under*- ‘ 
standing with His Majesty’s Ministers that the nomination will be confirmed by the 
King. 

1279. Can you, without any breach of official confidence, state any circum- 
stances that took place in the year 1806 in resp^gt to the appointment of the 
Governor General of India between the months of February,. and June in that 
year. You are not to answer v this question unless you choose r — I can have no 
difficulty in answering the question. The appointment of a. Governor General 
to India at the period alluded to* gave rise to a long correspondence with the 
then President of the Board, Lord Minto. It will put, the Committee in 
possession o£ the views of His Majesty’s Minister at that time, with regard to 
the power the Court possessed of nominating their Governors, if I read an extract 
from that correspondence. Lord Minto, in reply to the letter of the Chairs, 
in which they objected on the part of the Court to the nobleman who was proposed 
to them, wrote, “ It is with perfect satisfaction therefore .that I subscribe entirely 
to the unquestionable doctrine concerning the right And powers which relate to the 
appointment of all officers, civil and military, including the Governor General, as 
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it is 4i' 6 of yottr -letter. " The appointment fa ' w . "C 

Vested irt ‘the Court of Directors by the clearest {Movladons «F the 3 

fromdisputing. I am ^j%»tfred to second you in asserting and maintaining 7 that Petn Anker, 
doctrate. y At the aame-^ihe the powers of revocation are vested, by provisions 
equaliy clearjr;' both ih tlp^iliwn and in the Court of Directors. I subscribe al'ib 
to the od^?bh'pO'rt«nt tft|m%)ntarHed hi the 6th para., viz. * That in the selection : 

&g$^''tb filHhose |igh Stations (W Governor General and Governors) it has 
beedfbsu&t With the Cbdrt to have an understanding with Administration, and to 
consult their opinions and* wishes ttor can I feel any inclination to controvert the 
concluding lines in that paragraph, f That the Court have also, to a certain extent, 
eiercisCd their own judgment, and a choice, not objectionable to either party, has 
consequently been made.’ 

“ Iff these great p^tlineS of sferibt legal powers, and Of a due and discreet exercise 
of t&tty We arc, I'twiit, and I ahi happy in this opportunity of declaring so) entirely 
hnd cordially agreed. . > f 

“ On that account, f ihdee^,.^j| am the more unwilling to pass by entirely without 
.obiitee a passage. in pdiW, Which appears to me capable of bearing a construc- 
tion which I ana persuaded the Court did not intend, but if it does not clearly pro- 
nounce, it may $t least be thought to convey, fhe 'imputation of GovermnCnt having 
proposed to arrogate the absolute appointment of the Governor-General without 
the interposition ofany discretion of the East-India Company. 

“ It would perhaps be enough to disclaim, in the name of the King’s servants, 
and in the most distinct manner, the illegal design brought into view by this pas- 
sage. But I may be allowed on this occasion to express some regret at finding in 
that paper even the trace and shadow of an injurious allegation, altogether unwar- 
ranted by any part of the proceedings to which it has been applied."; 

U Mr. Canning in 1818 wrote to the Chair on the choice of a Governor for 
ombay: “The more usual practice for the Court is to look for their Governors 
leather among persons of eminence in this country than among the servants of the 
Company.” , v.-.v". . ■ ■ 

1280. You have stated three instances since the year 1813 irt which. the appro- 
bation of the Board of Control to the app6intment proposed by the Court of 
Directors- bdS been formally withheld ; do you entertain any doubt that in other 
instances the communication which took plaCe between tlie Chair and the President 
Of the India Board has; been a different appointment from that #h&h had been 
originally contemplated by the Court?— As far as public proceedings go, I can only 
speak to What is Wi%cor 4 '^'%t 1 have a perfect knowledge that there are instances 
in Which individuals bavebeeri proposed by the Chair; and I know also, that there 
have been many instances, or some instances, in’ Which individuals have been 
prdppsed by the Board in the same manner, to which neither party would cohSbht, 
dfld 'that' dm principle laid^dOWhin the letter from Lor<f' Min to has been the prin- 
ciple acted upon; vis. that there- should be an understanding between 1 the two 
authorities fjeftfre the 'forward ; if, on the other 

hand, the nominattOn'SHOuld be pubrfcly brought forward in the Way it has been 
here ahdwn, the Couft Woulil, I have tttle dodbt, decidedly negative the proposal. 

£.1. — I. b b 1281. In 
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*° J arci J ° 3i ' of rniat passed betwdifc the Court and the President df tfie Board of Control At 

Peter Auber, Esq. that period the substitution of the name of one nobleman suggested by the India 

Board for the name of another nobleman, whose name hApot proved agreeable to 
the Court?-— I believe I may confidently assert, that ; --|ip§iA ; Minto was prevailed 
upon himself to take it by the Chairs. # ^ v 

1282. Do you conceive that Lord Minto’s description of the rfelatitwi in-wftich 
the India Board and the Board of Control stood in 1806, Is equally applicabm to 
th& relation in which they stand towards one another now, with regard to Indian 
patronage? — I am quite sure of it, with the exception of this, that the King has the 
power of negativing appointments now which His Majesty had not then. 

1283. From the view of the working system connected with this nomination, is 

the government of India, in your opinion, practically 1 vested in the Court of Direc- 
tors, or in the India Board ?— In presuming to offer my own opinion, I will attempt 
also to fortify it by the opinions of those who have taken a prominent pprt icf Indian 
affairs. It appears to mb that the government of India has never been altered so 
far as regards the body in whom the actual govenimerit of India is reposed. Pre- 
viously to the year 1784, the government of India vested, as I conceive it does * 
now, with the Court of Directors* who were then subject on various points to the 
supervision by His Majesty’s Secretary of State, as they are now by the Board. It 
may be important to show what the views were at the various periods of Parliamen- 
tary inquiry with regard to the East India Company and tbeirdcecutive body. In 
1772, when a Committee was appointed to inquire into the Company’s affairs, and 
which inquiry led to the Act of 1773, the Chairman of that Committee, who was 
Colonel Burgoyne, said, “ I shall perhaps be told that the object and end of my 
inquiry is to throw the whole affairs of the Company into the hands of the Crown, 
from which the death-blow to the Constitution is most to be apprehended. I have 
no such purpose. If the Legislature has not power and wisdom so to model and 
regulate the sovereignty of the state in India, or so to delegate its powers as to 
prevent the influence of the Crown in England, let it never be attempted.” ** 

Mr. Burke, on the same occasion, says, “ Their authority I would not have 
diminished in India by any severe animadversions. Let the people of Bengal be 
not taught to despise them by finding their authority limited and circumscribed. It 
is enough that we provide for the good government that country for the future, 
when they have so widely extended our empire and commerce, when they have so 
greatly augmented our naval power,” . ‘ < 

In l 773 > when Lord North was about to bring forward his regulating Act, lie 
said, ** The point to which I shall ctmfine myself at present is the territorial pos- 
sessions ; and I think it necessary, in this part of the Affair, to drop all examination 
or declaration pi the right which the Crown has to<these possessions; since, from 
the motion which I have read, there is no want of such examination, as the terri- 
* tories arc left, under certain conditions, entirely in the Company. I think tljey 
ought to be left for ever in the Company. I am fully and dearly of that opinion', 
if not from right, at least from policy. But this depends upon theiir conduct. If 
they in future govern them no better than tbfey have hitherto done, my opinion will 
be vCry different.” ■ ■< ■ ' . » '••••: 

1 In 
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,1a ia.o^Rr to slip;; the minuteness with which the examinathjtij ija^ feen o , 

entered into by the Comjnittces of the House of Commons at that period, Miv JPox, 20 ^ n,<M 1 3 *‘ 
whe». about to submit hi,s views on Indian affairs, in allusion to the Committees’ Pc tar A tihcr } Esq* 
Reports, said, <*. they contained a body of information so .complete, that perhaps 
the like had never been, before Parliament.” 

, It was with this information that Parliament legislated in establishing the Board 
Of Commissioners ; which measure did not, I conceive, take away the government 
of- ll&ia from the East India Company* but placed their administration of that 
government under the control of a branch of the Executive Government of this 
country. 

In 1793 Mr. Dundassays, “ If the mode at present adopted for the government 
of India is to be examined on any principles of general theory, it may be liable to 
many criticisms ; but it has been proved by experience to answer the purpose of 
a successful and prosperous administration of our Indian affairs. And, under these 
circumstance^, it seems much wiser to found on the basis of established systems, 
than to substitute in their room the most plausible untried theories.” 

► In 1800, when the Subject regarding the private trade with India was brought 
forward, Mr. ljundas said, “ That a direct interference by Government in the 
affairs of India if necessary for their stability and uniformity, 1 am more and more 
convinced; but that the ostensible form of government, with all its consequent 
extent and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, I am persuaded will never 
be called in question by any but those who may be disposed to sacrifice the freedom 
and security of our constitution to their own personal aggrandizement and ill- 
directed ambition.” 

In i 808, before the negotiation commenced for the renewal ol the last Charter, 

Mr. Dundas said, “ He had not yet heard or read any arguments against the con- 
tinuance of the system under which the British possessions in India were governed, 
of sufficient weight to counterbalance the practical benefits which had been derived 
from it in their increased and increasing prosperity, and the general (security and 
happiness of their inhabitants. It was possible that the same effects might have 
been produced under a government immediately dependent upon the Crown ; but 
for the attainment of those objects the experiment was at least unnecessary ; and 
it might be attended with dangers to the constitution of this country which, it they 
could be avoided, it would be unwise to encounter. Any alteration, therefore, 
which might be suggested in that part of the system would probably be only in its 
details.” , 

And again : “ He assured the Court, that it would be the earnest desire of llis 
Majesty’s Goverrniaent to suggest to Parliament such a system only as should be 
conformable to the principles^on which the Regulations of 1784 ^nd 1793 were 
founded, as would secure to this kingdom all the benefit that could practically be 
derived from its trade withour possessions in India ; and to the natives of those . 
countries a gdftxrnmnt and an administration of law suited to their customs, habits, 
and prejudices, and cqnsistent,with the British character, and which should also 
be strong and efficient, withoutadding unnecessarily to the Executive Government at 
home, or increasing to any dangerous extent the influence of the Crown.” 

. e.i. — I. b n 2 
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In the yepr 1813, it was stated by Lord Castlereagh, when movifig that lb© House 
doresolve itself intoa Committee of the whole House; to consider the petition 
of the Company for a renewal of their exclusive privilege, “That if. he and bis 
colleagues had conceived that toe arrangements they should propose would shake 
a system which bad unquestionably answered all the gre&t ^purposes of ..government, 
they would have hesitated before they had suggested them,; but hil proposition 
would not only abstain from touching the principle of that system, but would ropder 
it more applicable tp the times.” fS 

And on the 4th of June 1813, the Committee of the whole House resolved, 
“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that as long as the government of India 
shall be administered under the authority of the said Company — ” 

b row what I have taken the liberty of pointing out to the Committee, it appears 
to me that the government does certainly rest with the Court of Directors, under the 
direction, control and supervision pf the Board of Commissioners ; and perhaps I 
might, with reference to the various subjects which arise out of the trust reposed in 
the Court of Directors at the present moment, add, that if the originating of the 
despatches to India, with the exception of the principal part of those that are in 
the Secret department ; if originating all the appointments Vm this country for the* 
service, civil and military, in India; if the appointment of the highest functionaries 
in India ; if the transaction of all the various duties of the civil and military officers, 
and others attached to the several establishments ; if the power of deciding upon 
all personal cases, of course such as are adverted to in the despatches to. India 
being subject to the review of the Board ; if the provision and management of all 
the funds necessary for the political outlay in this country; if all the arrangements 
consequent on the recruiting of the Company’s European regiments, the embark- 
ation, transfer and return of troops connected with His Majesty’s regiments to 
India ; if all questions as to prize money and the various details connected with so 
extensive a government, w hich it is scarcely necessary to notice here, in the shipping 
and commercial departments, and the correspondence with the departments of Ilis 
Majesty’s Government, constitutes the government of India, I presume it must be 
considered as resting with the Court of Directors, subject, as I have before said, 
to the correcting (to use Mr. Canning’s own term) the correcting*' ’restraining and 
approving Board. { , * t : 

1284. It has been stated, “That previously to toi6 arrangement of 1807, the 
functions of the Board were performed in a much less satisfactory manner, and 
that neither the President nor the members, still less the permanent officers of the 
Board, had any detailed knowledge of what was going on in toe several departments 
in India, or took any concern in ^natters which did. not excite the attention of 
Parliament or the public.” Can you state anything from personal experience or 
documentary evidence in relation to the recital of ^he preamble of this question ? 
— Prom persdfial experience I cannot, but from documentary evidence I should say, 
that the, Board of Commissioners from its first establishment — . 

1285. Mention the name of the first Commissioner?; — Ihardlyfecollect the 
name, but it is a siugular fact, that the reference to the records anterior to 1807 
wiU.sbow that toe Board of Commissioners took the most minute interest, 5 ami 
exercised a, supervision on every matter falling within their province. There is one 

particular 
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particu}#'circuiWi6Mice occurs to affy recollection : when the subject fjf the d^jen- 
nial settlement in India 1 Was unfifer discussion, I think it was in 1/92, 40 

and Mr. Elundas devoted ten days in communication with the Chairs upon the im- Peter £*/. 
portant subject. On that occasion they spoke so highly of the present Cord 
Teignmouth, then Mr. Shore, that the Court of Directors appointed him Goverifor 
General of India in succession to Lord Cornwallis. Mr. Burke at that period 
happened tb be at Bath; he was engaged in conducting the prosecution against 
Hastings, and expostulated with the Court for having made the appointment of 
aitt individual who he considered in some measure mixed up with the proceedings 
of Mr. Hastings. The Chairman of the Court of Directors, then Mr., afterw ards 
Sir Francis Baring, wrote to Mr. Burke, stating, that it was in consideration of the 
high character, probity and honour of Mr. Shore, that the Court had appointed 
him, find the Court adhered to that appointment. 

1 286. It has been stated that the views of the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control have been different in respect to the employment of natives in 
India ; do you or do you not consider that the Board have manifested a stronger 
desire than the Court for the employment of natives? — l think it is due to the 
* Board of Commissioners to state, that they have undoubtedly pressed for the 
more immediate employment of natives in various offices than in the opinion 
of the Court of Directors has been w-ise or expedient ; but the Court of Direc- 
tors are as anxious as anybody can be to promote the same objects, only less 
precipitately. There is a despatch before the Committee, dated on the 23d of 
July 1 824, in which the Court of Directors thus expressed themselves : “ But 
whatever may be the urgency for increasing your European civil establish- 
ment, and to whatever extent it may be found necessary to carry that increase, 
we cannot let the present oppo:tunity pass without again inculcating that 
which we have endeavoured to impress upon you on various occasions in the course 
of tiie last ten years, namely, the advantage and necessity of a more extensive 
employment of native agency in the Judicial department of the service. The Regu- 
lations passed by you with this object, in the beginning of 1821, have our cordial 
approbation ; and we were greatly pleased with the valuable Memorandum which 
was then submitted to you by your Chief Secretary, Mr. Bayley, explanatory of the 
policy w'hich had influenced the framing of those Regulations. But though, under 
the provisions then made, the powers of moonsits and sudder admeens were 
increased, and their number may he increased indefinitely, we apprehend, from the 
large arrear of undecided causes stated in Mr. Adam’s Minute to be depending in 
some of the Zillah Courts, that both the number and powers of those functionaries 
are still inadequate. It has frequently beea objected to the employment of the 
natives of India in judicial offices, that they cannot be safely trusted with the admi- 
nistration of justice. To this^objection it might perhaps be a sufficient answer to 
sav, that they are already so trusted. But our principal reason for noticing the 
objection is, that we may impart to you our decided conviction, that when we 
place the natives of India in Situations of trust and confidence, we are bound, under 
every consideration of justice and policy, to grant them adequate allowances. We 
have no right to calculate on their reststing temptations to which the generality of 
mankind in the same circumstances would yield ; but if we show a disposition to con- 
fide 
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fide in the rtf t and liberally to reward meritorious service, and to bold out promotion 

so jJ to such as nfey distinguish themselves by integrity and ability, we do not despair of 

Peter Amber, Esq. improving their characters, both morally and intellectually, and of repdering them 
the instruments of much good. It will be gaining a most important point if we 
can substitute a well regulated and responsible agency for that unauthorized and 
pernicious influence, which there is reason to fear that the native officers of the 
adawluts are in the habit now of too frequently exercising over the proceedings of 
those courts. The experiment, however, of employing native agency in the admi- 
nistration of justice has been tried with success on a larger scale in the Madras 
provinces, where it has greatly relieved the zillah courts from, a pressure of business, 
to the expeditious despatch of which they had been found unequal, besides having, 
as we believe, been attended with other iniportantbeneiits ; and we have derived 
much satisfaction from observing a spreading conviction of its utility. When the 
revenues of a state are more than sufficient to defray the necessary expenses in- 
curred on account of its government and defence, the people are entitled to look 
for relief from part of their burthens ; and you will besides have s< 5 en from our 
recent despatches in the Military and Financial departments, that according to the best 
view which we can take of the actual state of our affairs, it is not such as to exempt' 
you from the strictest attention to economy in every department of your adminis- 
tration.” The Board have undoubtedly pressed more strongly than the Court, subse- 
quently to the Act of 1813, for the employment of natives. The Court ure disposed 
to adopt the same principle gradually ; but they still refrain from going to the extent to 
which propositions have been made for conferring certain offices on the natives of 
India. The measures of Sir Thomas Munro on that subject have been ulluded to in 
the letter just read as to the employment of natives. There is a Minute, which was 
placed on record by Sir Thomas Munro, which has reference to the precipitancy 
of some of our measures in 1824. “ Our experience is too short to judge what 

rules are best calculated for this purpose. It is only within the last 30 yeurs that 
we have here begun to acquire any practical knowledge. A longer period must 
probably elapse before we can ascertain what is best. Such a period is as nothing 
in the existence of a people ; but we act as if this were as limited as the file of an 
individual.” With regard to precipitation he has this observation: “ One great 
error in this country, during a long course of years, has been too much precipitation 
in attempting to better the condition of the people, with hardly any knowledge of the 
means by which it was to be accomplished, and indeed without seeming to think 
that any other than good intentibns w’ere necessary. It is a dangerous system of 
government, in a country of which our knowledge is very imperfect, to be constantly 
urged by the desire of settling everything permanently, to do everything in a hurry 
and in consequence wrong ; and in our zeal for permanency, to put the remedy out 
of our reach. The ruling vice of our government i$ innovation, and its innovation 
has been so little guided by a knowledge of the people, that although made after 
. what was thought by us to be mature discussion, it must appear to them as little 
better than the result of mere caprice. We have in our anxiety tojenake every 
thing as English as possible, in a country which resembles Englaod f in nothing, 
attempted to create at once, throughout extensive provinces, a kind of landed pro- 
perty which had never existed in them.” ' 

1287. What 
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1287* What is ?the lightest salat#^ given to a native in the a^mitiisti'atiofii or 
justice ? — I am not prepared to answer that question. f 20 ^“ rcil *^ 2 - 

t288. Can you state what the average is ?— I cannot. The return could easily be peter T^u,, 
made; I Jthink there are now some returns before the Committee relutive to that 
subject. 

1289. You stated in your examination the other day “ the Secret Committee is 
appointed for the purpose of sending out orders, with reference to political matters 
that are connected with war or peace, or treaties and negotiations with the native 
states in India: ” Have despatches relating to purely financial and commercial subjects 
ever gone through the Secret Committee to India?— Certainly. 

1290. Upon such subjects as the transmission of bullion, and the nature and 
amount of the Company’s investments ? — Unquestionably. 

1 291 . Are such despatches at any subsequent period communicated by the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy to the Committee of Correspondence? — The subject of no despatch 
in the Secret, department, without the permission of the Board of Commissioners, 
can be communicated to the Committee of Correspondence. No despatch which has 
# been forwarded to India in the Secret department can be communicated to any 
’party without the permission of the Board, no matter whether it originated with the 

Court of Directors, or is sent down from the Commissioners. 

1 292. Do those orders of a purely commercial nature remain concealed from the 
knowledge of the Court of Directors? — I may perhaps draw this distinction between 
communicating this despatch totidan verbis , and communicating the subject of the 
despatch generally ; but when any large measure, either war against a native state, 
or the carrying forward an expedition against any of the Eastern islands, has been 
in contemplation, and the finances of India at those periods exceedingly pressed 
upon or requiring aid from this country, the Secret Committee, in communication 
with the Board of Commissioners, have taken upon themselves to provide the funds 
essential for the prosecution of those measures, without communicating the same to 
the Court at that time ; but the very effect ; which would necessarily result to the 
Company’s financial concerns would subsequently show that there bad been such a 
transaction, and therefore ultimately the fact would be known. 

1293. The case which you have instanced is one ot a mixed nature, ot finances 
and politics; I am anxious to know whether there have been any cases purely 
commercial in which despatches have been sent to India by the Secret Committee? 

— 1 have great doubt whether any despatch purely commercial, without having re- 
ference to the state of the Company’s finances, or without being connected with 
some political proceeding, has been sent out to India by the Secret Committer : 
there is a Secret Commercial Committee, in addition to the Secret Political Com- 
mittee, and the subjects which are treated of by them in their despatches are 
wholly commercial ; and arc n»t laid before the Court of Directors frill the conclu- 
sion of the official year in the month of April. 

1294. Does that f Secret Committee correspond with the Board of Control in the 
same mantifer as the other Secret Committee does£ — Every despatch from the 
Secret Commercial Committee is communicated to the Board of Commissioners. 

1295* How is the Secret Commercial Committee constituted ? — It is constituted 
under a bye-law, which has the effect of an Act of Parliament on the Court of 

Directors, 
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Directors, ift there is no Parliamentary provisum which' supersedes it. The Com- 
‘ 3 ‘ rnittee is chosen by the Court, who nominate the chairman, the deputy chairman, 
I’eto Avhrr, Esq. and the senior member of each of the three committees. ■ . * 

1296. The description of investment, whether indigo, silk or otherwise, you 
consider as purely commercial matter?— Certainly. 

1297. But an order to send bullion, either connected with the government of this 
country or with the Indian debt, you consider to be of a mixed nature, partly poli- 
tical atid partly commercial? — It would come under the Financial department, and 
either be carried to the credit of Commerce or Territory, as the case might be. 

1298. And might pass through the Secret Committee ? — It might pass through 

the Secret Committee, with the sanction of the Boa|^ of Commissioners^ but as I 
have before observed, no despatch could be senttqlndia iu any way without their 
knowledge. /j.,, ' * 

1299. But the entire trade of the Company with India being now for remittance, 
does not the Secret Committee possess, in ibet, a power of interfering wi/h almost the 
whole of the commercial and financial transactions of India, and of engrossing the 
direction of it in its own hands if it so please ? — I apprehend we must suppose the ^ 
Board of Commissioners and Secret Committee of the Court of Directors to concur* 
together in a measure of that kind, w hich is most improbable. 

1300. There are no orders which they might not frame as they pleased? — It 
would be a most tremendous responsibility, if they were to frame and send out any 
orders which did not strictly fall within the limits of their appointment, 

1301. And you consider the limits of those are sufficiently defined for that prac- 
tical purpose?— I do. There is no desire that I am aware of to keep matters in 
the Secret department. One instance, in which it was proposed lately to treat of 
the affairs of a certain state in the Secret department, was opposed by the Court 
of Directors, who made a representation against some portion of a despatchjregard - 
ing a state in the western part of India, which lead been prepared in the* "Public 
department, being struck out by the Board, on the ground that it wa¥:flite|t' inten- 
tion to include it in the Secret department. The Court expostulated against it, 
but the Court have no power to control the Secret Committee. 

1302. It has been stated, that the division of the Directors among the com- 

mittees is regulated entirely by seniority ; has it happened that witbinyour knowledge 
at any time the Directors composing the Committee of Correspondence have all 1 
been members of a particular profession ; all nautical men for instance ? — Clearly 
not since the year 179.4. 1 am not aware of there being at any time a greater 

number than three nautical, or perhaps four nautical members, and that in very 
few years. « 

1 3°3- Any statement to that effect would perhaps in your judgment not be 
sustained ?— Most certainly not. Some explanation may be necessary to put you 
into possession of the reasons which weighed with the Court of Directors, in 
electing the committees as they now stand. Those committees, as 1 have already 
stated, were formed in 1785, inconsequence of the Act of’lyS^atod in sotoe 
measure in communication with the Board of Commissioners. Cnd# the roof of 
the India House is comprised all the departments which are necessary for catyying 
on the whole of the affairs* entrusted to the Company ; and ihay be compared in a 

f * smaller 
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smaller degree certainly (although still a very large one of itself), tojfrt'hat is per- ~ — ■-** *** . 
formed in the several departments of the state. * 20 Mapcl1 18;{ 

1 304. I thought you were going to state, that in the East India House there were refer Auk,. /■: 
departments analogous to those of the State of England generally ; what part does 

the Committee of Correspondence bear reference to? — In the corresponding branch 
you may, compare it with the Secretary of State for the Colonies. With regard to 
the Military department, 1 should say that it comprises what is done in a great mea- 
sure at the Horse-guards and the War-office. The Financial department, being 
political and commercial, embraces the various points that are attached, or which 
are conducted by the Treasury of this country; and the Commercial department, 
and the Committee of Shipping, what in some degree is carried on by the Navy 
Board^and the Board of Trade. It may be necessary to state, that the shipping 
concerns of the Company, the members of which profession are particularly alluded 
to, long formed a very important branch of the Company’s affairs, and was con- 
ducted undw a variety of Acts of Parliament; in point of fact the Court were 
bound by legislative provisions in all their shipping transactions. The Committee 
,of Correspondence is entrusted with the issuing of all orders connected with the 
despatch, rendezvous aftd sailing of the several fleets to and from India ; and during 
the period between 1 793 and 1814, they were in frequent communication with the 
Admiralty for convoy, See. At an early period of the war the naval force of the 
country was frequently inadequate to afford convoy sufficient for the protection of 
the vast interests involved in the safety of the Company’s fleets; and such was the 
importance attached to the size and character of the Company’s ships, that in 1795 
the Company transferred, at the instance of Government, eight of their large ships 
for the service of the public. 

1305. Military service ? — For political service. 

1306. Not commercial service ? — Not commercial. They transferred eight of 
their commercial ships for the military purposes of Government; they likewise, 
in l 795, released the owners of 14 of their slaps from their engagements, to aid the 
public service in the transport of troops to the West Indies; and so late as the year 
1 805, at the instance of the Admiralty, the Court of Direc tors gave up two of their 
ships for the service of Government. These circumstances will show that the 
Court of Directors has necessarily contained a proportion of professional membeis, 
nautical men. Of those gentlemen there was the Honourable W. F. Elphinstone, 
one of the most able Directors, having filled the chair twice or three ti: 10s ; 

Mr. Marjoribanks the same; the Hon. H. Lindsay has filled it once, and Mr. Loch has 
lately retired from it. I believe it will be scarcely found that any gentlemen have 
been more efficient in conducting the Company’s affairs, or who have possessed 
more knowledge of them, than # those gentlemen, and they acquircd*it by progres- . 
sively passing through the several committees. 

1307. Has, not the size of the ships and their equipments been the same since 
the peace aa they were in the war? — In consequence of the opening of the India 
trade, the Opmpany, ae far as the India shipping is concerned, have totally aban- 
doned it. Their China ships are in part sent circuitously by Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, at( troops and stores may have been required to be transported, and as the 
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, commercial -ffoncerns of the Company in their consignments ultimately to China 
" J)avc rendered necessary. 

ftri Aubn, liu). 1308. Those ships carry the same number of guns and men as in the time of 
war? — They do not carry the same number of guns, but I believe the number of 
men is the same; The Court have latterly been in the habit of employing what 
are termed dismantled ships, which have gone a considerable number of voyages, 
but are let at a lower rate of freight, in consequence of their being found in a less 
superior manner. 

1309. Are they not altogether got up on a scale of expe..sewhich no individual 
merchant, or any set of merchants, would think consistent with prudent or advan- 
tageous commercial speculations ?— — If you look at the Company s shipping at the 
present moment, and compare it with the private trade, viz. the shipping that is 
now sailing to and from India, the charges on account of the Company’s China 
ships is considerably larger; but I doubt very much, upon the out-turn of the whole 
concern in the long run, whether it will be found, that when the services they have 
performed, the cargoes they bring, and the security and safety altogether of that 
class of ships are considered, they much exceed the cost of the private traders, . 
It is an important point to bear in mind, that from the opening of the trade to the 
present time peace has existed; but 1 should confidently predict, that if we were to 
be at war again with any naval power, the India trade (and supposing the China 
trade to be thrown open it would be still worse, for the Indian Archipelago presents 
the means of resort for privateers, and rendezvous for an enemy,) the loss to the 
commercial interests of this country would be very great, for anything like a suffi- 
cient convoy or security to that commerce could not possibly be afforded. The 
commerce would be materially diminished, to the great detriment, I should say of 
the country and of the revenue, looking at what has occurred in a state of war even 
with the Company’s shipping in former times. 

1310. With reference to the formation of the committees of the Court of 
Directors, have you ever known a barrister a member of the Shipping Committee, 
and the commander of a ship a member of the Law Committee? — Yes, there is at 
the present time. 

131 1. Within your experience has it not happened that the greater portion of 
men of experience arid high reputation in India belonging to the Court of Directors 
have not become members of the Committee of Correspondence?— No, I should 
say not. 

1312. Do you mean to say that many individuals of great weight and character 
have not, within your remembrance, been excluded from the Committee by the 
operation of the rule? — That there may have been some I have no doubt ; but 
1 should say, piking the whole series of events as they have occurred with regard 
to the Court of Directors, most of the members who have held high stations in 
India have sooner or later reached the Committee of Correspondence; and, as I 
took the liberty of stating before, they have, and every Director has, to all intents 
and purposes, the same power of interference in the Copipany’s aflairs, and of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of all that goes on, except that of sitting and 
deliberating in the Committee of Correspondence. 

1313. But 
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1313. But is it understood that they do take part in the proceedings of the*. 
Court?— I am quite sure that the very dissents which these gentlemen have 
recorded qn the minutes, of the Court’s proceedings, which are sent up to the Board, 
show that they do very fully enter into, discuss, and interfere with the various 
matters Connected with the correspondence of India. 

1314. Ithas been stated, that the Board has alsoa power of directing permission 
to be .given by the Court to any individual to go to India, and they are not required 
in this case to state their reasons; has the power of the Board, in so directing per- 
mission to be given by the Court to parties to proceed to India, been exercised iti 
©Vet-ruling the decision of the Court in respect to the same parties? — The return 
is now before the Committee of the number of individuals who have applied, being 
1,547 since 1814. 

13*5. Of that number of applications so made, how many have been granted by 
the Court of Directors? — One thousand two hundred and fifty-three 

1316. How many have been refused by the Court of Directors ? — Two hundred 
and ninety-four. 

1317. How many of the 294 so refused by the Court of Directors have sub- 
sequently, under the permission of the India Board, proceeded to India? — 
Seventy-one. 

1318. Then, in point of fact, the decision of the Court of Directors has been 
confirmed in the case of 223 of the parties who have previously been refused by 
that Court; that is to say, in three out of four cases the decision of the Court has 
been confirmed by the Board ? — Clearly so. 

1319. What is the principle upon which the Court of Directors has proceeded 
in these matters ? — When any party desires to proceed to India, his application 
is preferred to the Court, and laid before the first Court after its receipt, when 
it is referred to the Committee of Correspondence, who judge of the grounds set 
forth, for a compliance with the application. If any good reasons whatever are 
shown, either to join any mercantile house from whom the applicant may have 
received an invitation, or that he has any goods to take to India, or that, in fact, 
he has any substantial reason whatever for proceeding thither other than mere; 
speculation, I am not aware that the Committee ever refuses to recommend to the 
Court to acquiesce, or that the Court refuses permission. 

1 320. What are we to understand by the phrase in your last answer, ■“ other than 
mere speculation”? — 1 should say, il an individual had made an application, 
stating that he was desirous of proceeding to India, and his application contained 
ho specific object, the Court would call upon him to state for what purpose he 
wishes to proceed, and if it should be represented that it was to seek employment, 
the Court I think would consider it speculation and refuse permission. 

1321. Do the Court of Directors take cognizance of parties who may apply for 
permission to accompany the Governor-General, Cothmanders-in-Chief and other 
great functionaries; and if .so, what is the cognizance so taken by the Court? — 
The Court , of Directors never hesitate in permitting any portion of their family, 
or such attendants as .^jhey may think fit to apply for, accompanying them to India ; 
but if any request is made for parties to accompany them where there is no osten- 
sible prospect either of employment, or for any other apparent purpose, the Court 
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of Directors, I apprehend, would object to it ; but it is ao well understood generally 
by the peonages who have been appointed to those . high stations, what the, 
practice of the Court has been, that I do not think any application ha% been made 
to which the Court have felt it necessary to object. 

1322. The reluctance to which you advert as being sufficient to render needless 

any applications to overcome it, was founded, it is to be presumed:, on some previous 
experience of the evil effects of the more general introduction into : India of 
strangers so accompanying functionaries of high rank? — I think instances have 
occurred;, iu which objections have been privately taken to such parties proceeding 
to India, from a perfect persuasion that it could only be with a view of placingthe 
individual in some situation, or some employment not ostensibly avowed When the 
application was made. , , 

1323. Can you state any instance in recent times in which a public functionary 
proceeding to India afterwards quartered on Indian employment an individual not 
previously connected with the service of the King, or with the service of the Com- 
pany? — I am certain, and in fact the public records exhibit a most lengthened 
correspondence and course of proceeding regarding an individual who accompanied 
a Governor-General to India in the year 1813. In the judgment of the Court of* 
Directors, and in that of the Board of Commissioners also, very serious injuries 
were considered to have arisen to a native ally of the British Government from 
such permission, hnd at this moment the circumstances and claims arising out of 
the event, form matter of correspondence and discussion between the authorities in 
this country and those in India. 

1324. And you conceive the reluctance entertained by the Court of Directors 
to permit Europeans to accompany their high functionaries on proceeding to India 
has been attended with advantage both to the Company and to the native 1 princes, 
by limiting the introduction of those who might exercise an undue influence in the 
affairs of India, jan irresponsible and undue influence? — Certainly. I may take 
the liberty of stating, that when the Board was established in 1784, they very 
shortly afterwards expressed themselves adverse to the resort of individuals to 
India without any apparent prospect of employment. The evil was so strongly 
felt, that the Board in 1 7S6 proposed to Parliament an Act imposing further restric- 
tions than those contained in the Act of 1784; and the Board have also of late 
years expressed their disapprobation of leave being given to an individual who had 
been in India being allowed to return thither, simply on the ground that he 
had been there, as originally he Had proceeded without authority. 

132,5. Do not the treaties with the native princes invariably contain an article 
providing that no European shall reside in that state without permission of the 
native prince? — I cannot very accurately answer that question, but I have little 
doubt it is so. . 

132b. It has been stated, that in the event of the administration of the Indian 
empire being no longer in the Court of Directors, and of the patronage now vested 
in the Court of Directors being transferred elsewhere, that the constitutional 
jealousy which has been often felt and expressed as to the trqpsfer of such patronage 
to the Crown, might be relieved by its being transferred to a body utterly inde- 
pendent of the Crown ; as for instance, independently of general comftetition, 

which 
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which has also been suggested, to such bodies as public schools or institutions, by M , 

way of reward to the pupils, to societies, to public functionaries, such/as sheriffs of 20 arc 1 i * 1 ' 

counties, ot; privy councillors : does any and what objection occur to you in respect p e tcr Aubcr, Esq. 

to such distribution of such patronage ? — Assuming from what we find on record 

that the objections which were stated in 1784 to leaving that patronage in the 

Crown, still exist, I do not Consider that the proposed change which you have 

now stated would at all do away those objections which led to the patronage being 

reposed in the Court of Directors. It appears to me that the. necessary quantum 

of patronage must be decided upon by the body who has to administer the affairs 

of India; and as it has been suggested that a Secretary of State for India might be 

appointed, the duty of deciding on the quantum of patronage, comprising the civil 

and military as well as the appointments of Governors, and in fact every species of 

patronage, would necessarily devolve upon suchSecretaryof State. At present there 

is a check as to quantity ; for if the Court of Directors propose that'so many writers 

and so many cadets be appointed, the Board may say, as they have said, “ We do 

not think so many necessary:” in the contemplated change I see no such provision. 

Hence the advantage of the check as it at present stands. Suppose the number 
'to be sent out henceforth^ on the most moderate computation as compared with 
what has hitherto been made, (with the exception of this last year when there was 
no civil patronage whatever,) to be twenty writerships in the year. The cadetships 
I will take at fifty. This Secretary of State woffld then have the power of naming 
the parties upon whom this patronage should b.e conferred. He might decide that 
some particular corporation in which he might have an interest, or in which some 
friend of his in the Administration might have an interest, should have one of those 
nominations, (and the fewer the number the more valuable each appointment would 
become,) so with regard to the sheriff or any individual, one having a particular 
influence in a particular county or borough, might have one of these nominations 
conferred upon him for the purpose of rendering service in the support and main- 
tenance of such Administration, or in that of its supporters, by influencing those 
who might have the privilege of voting for the Members of Parliament, lienee 
the very evils which it has been the great care of the Legislature to guard against, 
would 1 think be more generally and more powerfully and widely diffused than 
almost under any otlier plan. 

1327. It has been stated, that the average salary of the civil servants of the 
East India Company in their Indian possessions is about 2,000 L a year ; do you 
consider then that the addition to the patronage of the Crown of 20 appointments, 
leading to such salaries, and of 50 appointments in the army, would throw a weight 
into the scale of the Crown, which would be open to tbe same objections formerly 
entertained and expressed with respect to such transfer ?-— *1 could have very little 
doubt of it, and when it has Jieen attempted to be shown what tl^; value of the 
patronage is to the Directors at the present moment, that patronage must be con- 
sidered to be. very valuables, and of course would be a most important instrument 
in the hands of any minister^ which he might use, as indeed the records of Parlia- 
ment ahowiit has been jused, for Parliamentary purposes. 

4328. It has also been suggested, that it miiffit be made a most appropriate 
reward ta civil or military officers who have distinguished themselves, that their 

children: 
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' ~~~ children should receive writerships and cadetships ; can you state, in point of fact, 
30 how far th^s ciyil and military servants of the Company do in the present course of 

i'.’trr Anker, Esq. things receive, already civil and military appointments for their childrep ?— 4 n con- 
sequence of what passed at my previous examination, and the questions put to me, 
I have referred to the writers appointed for the last five years, those at* the college 
and those by the London Board. I will first state the classes from, whence they 
have been taken generally ; three were sons of noblemen, from the college, eignt 
were baronet’s sons, 14 were the sons of clergymen, eight were Director’s sons, 3° 
were the sons of the Company’s civil servants, 22 were sons of officers in die 
Company’s army, 42 were sons of persons in the Company’s naval service 27 
were sons of persons in His Majesty’s service, army or navy, no were, the sons of 
merchants, bankers, professional men, and private gentlemen, making from the 
college an aggregate of 226. By the London Board there were 79 appointed, 
seven were the sons of clergymen, 1 o were the sons of persons who were officers 
in His Majesty’s service, both army and navy, 16 Were the sons of persons in the 
Company’s civil service, 10 were the sons of persons in the Company’s army and 
navy, and 36 were the sons of bankers, professional men, merchants, and private 
gentlemen. . * 

1329. Have you any means of knowing what number of applications have been 
made to the Court of Directors by the public generally for appointments ? — 1 think 
since the year *1813 the public applications made for appointments are 720. 
1 think there have been about 240 public applications for appointments to India. 

1330. You have stated that in the event contemplated in the question put to you, 
there would then be no check as to the regulation of the amount of patronage ; 
yOu have stated further, that you consider at present such a chock is to be found in 
the existence of the Board of Control : will you state what in your opinion is the 
objection to the amount of the supply of civil servants, to be sent out from this 
country, depending on the requisition of the Governor-General? — The objection 
that would present itself to my mind is to be found on the records of the Company, 
and in the Court’s letter, which 1 took the liberty of reading, dated in July 1824, 
which had reference to the employment of the natives; that letter, in great part, 
grew out of the requisition of the Bengal, government for the appointment of 80 
writers ; it was not complied with, although the application was made in very strong 
terms, and the government pointed out their inability to carry on the public service 
unless some were sent out ; I can therefore easily imagine, tuat the government in 
India would not he at all backward in demanding a greater portion of servants than 
the authorities here, as at present constituted, would think fit to appoint. • A requi- 
sition was likewise made from Bombay for an increase of writers. 

1331. I believe the application you refer to from the Bengal government arose 
out of a particular emergency ?■ — It arose out of whip. they considered an emergency, 
but which the authorities in this country did not view in the same light, 

1332. Why should you suppose that if a due responsibility were , to devolve on 
the Governor-General in reference to this matter, he would not exercise upon this 
as upon all other; points of his government a due discretion^?— Great responsibility 
does undoubtedly rest upon the Governor-General, and he has the power of doing 
a variety of acts connected with his government on his own responsibility; and 

among 
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among them is that of determining the number of servants he may require. Sup- 

posing you were to leave, with him the power of fixing the number, and that the ao Match 
same was to fie taken as the guide, it is quite clear that one Governor-General has p etci . 
erred on that point to an enormous extent; and I can therefore conceive no chock 
that can be imposed on the Governor-General which can prove so effectual as the 
present check. 

1333 * Can it ever be for the interest of a Governor-General to have any con- 
siderable number of unemployed civil servants residing in India?— One can only 
speak from experience : if he made the requisition he would find employment for 
them. 

* 334 > On the other hand, is it not directly for the interest of those who have 
the appointments to make at home to increase the number of such servants ? — So 
far as patronage is concerned, I should unquestionably say it is ; and hence I think 
a very wholesome check has been and will continue to be put by the Board of 
Commissioners, in the event of any proposition being made for which the Board 
may consider that there is not sufficient grounds ; that is one of the checks which 
I consider most important in the present system. 

1335. Do you consider that the Board of Control can have as good means of 
knowing what supply of this description would be requisite, as the Governor-General 
in India himself? — I should say, looking at the minute manner in which the autho- 
rities at home are informed on all points connected with the government of India, 
and which I consider to be another most important feature in the present system, 
they are as well informed as the Governor-General himself, and as capable of 
judging as to the number. 

1336. Are you aware that the Cour*: of Directors, in the letter which you have 
alluded to from Bengal, reproved the Governor-General for his having named a 
European to a civil office usually held by a covenanted servant, he not being a co- 
venanted servant ? — I do not immediately recollect the case, but l am quite sure 
they would reprove him if it were so discovered. 

1337. Were not some appointments made, under the emergency of that period, 

of uncovenanted servants, in default of there being a sufficient number of covenanted 
servants? — I really do not myself know that circumstances of that kind have- 
occurred. I may take the liberty of stating, that under the Act of 1813, Parlia- 
ment was pleased to legislate that no appointment to the service should take place, 
but of individuals who had gone through the East India college ; and the joint con- 
trol of the college was at that time vested in the Board as well as in the Coirt, 
and as the Board and the Court must have been aware of the events taking place 
in India, it is to be presumed that they ma<je such a number of appointments 
as the exigencies of the service required : such indeed ultimately proved to be the 
fact, especially on the western jjart of India. »> 

1338. Are we to understand, in the event of the nomination o the writers being 
made by the universities and public schools, and bodies of fchn tdescription, you 
nevertheless are of opinion that those appointments would be liable to the influence 
of the ''Government of ^he day? — In the first place, as I have before stated, the 
number to be fixed upon must -rest with the secretary of state or minister, be he 
whom he may, that has the home government of India. If the patronage is to he 
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given to any university, the individuals who are there will of course have the power 
: 'rf of conferring it on the parties who may be resident there, .unless it is to be done by 
1’i te, /inker, E«/. public competition. You would then know nothing of 'the parties who would go 
out; and as human nature is pretty much the same at colleges as elsewhere* I see 
no good reason to suppose that favoritism would not 'take place there. ' I do not 
sec why the individuals at the university should be free from that which operates 
on others. k 

1.339- I presume always that it would bean appointment in consequence of 
public examination ; do you apprehend the public examiners of those bodies would 
be liable to favoritism as to the merits of the several candidates?' — I should con* 
sidpr the boon as a very large one, and I am not prepared to believe ife would be 
even then free from favoritism. It would be an extraordinary change with respect 
to the appropriation of India patronage, and I really do not see why all species of 
patronage should not be dealt with in the same way, if such a change as to that for 
India is to be made ; but I confess I do not myself see any good ground or reason 
for such changes, either of one or the other. * 

1340. Can you point out any material objection to the general administration 

being henceforth in one body?-— You mean, I presume, in this country. * 

1341. As distinct from the two bodies? — I think you would lose the whole of 
those wholesome checks, if 1 may be permitted so to call them, which Parliament 
has devised for the administration of an enormous empire, the concerns of which 
will always be secondary to European politics ; and, therefore, it is exceedingly 
important to have one body with whom the affairs of the Indian governments should 
he of primary consideration, whilst at the same time the acts of such body should 
be controlled, as those of the Court of Directors are at present, by a branch of 
the executive government of the country. 

1342. We have had in evidence before us the list of the proprietors; the clas- 
sification of the proprietors of East India stock: from that list, and from your own 
experience of the parties described therein, do you consider that it constitutes 
a body well qualified, or otherwise, to judge of the fitness of a Director to govern 
100,000,000 of the people of India? — I think, with the exception of the members 
of the two universities, that there is no body of men who possess more intellect, 
who possess greater means, or who stand higher perhaps in society generally in the 
classes to which they belong, comprising, as that body does, 'many 1 noblemen and 
many members of Parliament. I should say, that a body of 1,500 men, composed 
ns the body ot proprietors is at this moment, is by far superior to any body that 
I know of under the existing system for the election of members of Parliament, 
or who may exist under any future system that mOy he adopted j and the proprietors 
have exercised the power of election by returning individuals to the Court of 
Directors why have been members of the Legislature, and who in fact have taken 
part in making those very laws under which the Company’s affairs are carried on 
and conducted. 

* 343 - In what respect do you consider the qualifications of the proprietors 
of this stock to be superior to those of the proprietors, of Bank stock 'wLod<» 
Annuities ?— When I am asked with regard to the superiority in point of intellect! 
I should say, that in the choice of the Directors of Bank stock or similar stock 

there 
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there is little, comparatively nothing, to call forth any exercise of judgment; but 
with regard to the affairs of the East-India Company, you have to judge of the fitness 
of a gentleman to take pfcrt in the government of a great empire, and to manage the 
concerns qf the Company, and it has been the case that the qualifications of some 
gentlemen have been so strongly felt, (I may name tin? late Mr, Grant, also 
Mr. Ed monstone, now a Director, who was formerly Vice-President,) that when they 
came forward they were supported by great majorities, in consequence of the 
knowledge they were thought to possess of Indian affairs. I consider they are 
placed in a very different situation, and they are called on to exercise their elective 
franchise in a very different manner from other bodies. 

“1344. Do you consider that 'individuals become proprietors of India stock from 
other considerations than thosfe #f the mere profit or loss attending the investment 
of money in such stock as a commercial speculation ? — l could name some pos- 
sessing India stock who became proprietors without altogether considering the 
interest they* would get by that stock; but superadded to that there are strong 
inducements for them to become proprietors. 

• i345‘ Will you state what other considerations actuate any man who has capital, 

to invest or lay it out in India stock than in any other public stock ? — In the first 
place I consider that the interest which India stock has given and docs give is 
better ; that is a pecuniary reason. With regard to others, it arises from long 
connexion with India, and from a desire to take part in Indian affairs and in the 
discussion at the General Courts at the East-India House, where points arise in 
which they feel an interest from having previously been in India ; also to promote 
the election of their friends, and in the hope of participating in the patronage in 
some measure. 

1346. In point of fact, gentlemen coming from India often become proprietors 
of India stock in order to keep up a legitimate mode of manifesting tbe interest 
which they take in the affairs of the country which they have-left ? — I have no 
doubt of it. 

1347. Tbe duties exercised by the proprietors of the stock arc much more 

abridged under the present system than they formerly were?— Clearly they are 
abridged. Formerly they interfered with appointments, and with regard to every 
measure for the prosecution of the servants for malversation, &e. , 

1348. They are confined now to the selection of the Directors ?— -There is no 
subject which they cannot take up, and I may mention the very subject of the affair 
at Hydrabad. On those transactions the Court of Proprietors expressed their 
opinion most fully ; they have also conferred ( grants of money and votes of thanks 
upon some of their distinguished servants. 

1349. Without entering into the question as to the expediency ofi the formation 
of a legislative council in Bengal, by the acts of which the whole continent of 
British India is to be governed, that being matter of opinion, can you state that 
which is matter of fact, namely, what is the amount of Regulations numerically 
pasSed'by fee different local governments of India since the renewal of the last 
Charter; what proportion they bear to the state of the law in England during the 
same period?— The subject of a legislative council having attracted the attention of 
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» the public, •, l have iu some measure Considered tbe question, and I wished to 

M 4 ' ascer t a jn what tbe great difficulties were which were imposed ort the government as 

h/:r Avber, lisy. it at present exists, arising out of the extent of the Regulations, or the duty 
which the enacting of those Regulations imposed on it, because as they, are justly 
considered of great importance, the greater the number of Regulations the 
greater of course would be the labour and the responsibility on the part of tbe 
government. The power of enacting Regulations was first conferred on the govern- 
ment by Act of Parliament in 1 7S i . Mr. Burke himself brought in that Aet> but 
the government iu India had before exercised the power. The Act of 1781 em- 
powered the authorities at home to disapprove of those Regulations if they saw fit, 
In 1793, they were formed into a code, and from 1 793 to 1830, there appears to 
have been 741 Regulations passed in Bengal, averaging about 20 every year. At 
Madras, there have been 213 Regulations passed, averaging not quite six anfiually ; 
and at Bombay, there have been 223 Regulations, averaging six. It has been 
stated as one ot the reasons why Parliament should be relieved horn ( the labour of 
legislating for India ^a right which I can scarcely conceive it will ever abandon) 
that the labour would be too great ; but when I find that the general and public 
Acts of Parliament passed since 1703 to 1830 arc .5,019, and that tbe local Acts,* 
which are to be judicially noticed, 31-04,622, making an aggregate of 9,641, besides 
the private Acts, which amounted to 2,677 ; hut taking those Acts which are to he 
judicially noticed, and the local Acts which have reference to the inclosure of com- 
mons, the stopping up of pathways, &c. &e., all of which would be conceived im- 
portant in India, and in truth they are in some measure parallel with some of the 
Regulations passed there ; I consider that the labour thrown on the government of 
this country, by continuing tbe system as it is at present, really cannot be advanced 
as an argument for the proposed change, were there no other reasons to be urged 
against it. 

1350. Do the Regulations comprehend tbe whole of the Jaws for tbe administra- 
tion of India ? — There are three classes of Regulations. The first are the Rules, 
Ordinances and Regulations passed by the Government, under tbe 37th section of the 
Act of 1 3 Geo. 3, for tbe good order and government of tbe settlement of Fort 
William. Such Regulations are not valid until registered by the Supreme Court. 
They are then to be sent to England, and exhibited at the India Mouse. Within 
60 days from their being so exhibited, any party may appeal again&tthcm. Tbe 
King may likewise disallow such Regulations within two years from the making of 
such Regulations. The. number of those Rules, Ordinances and Regulations may have 
amounted to about 130 or 130 since 1773. The other Regulations are those which 
relate to the internal government of Iqdia, and are Rules and Regulations for the pro- 
vinces. They were first recognized by the Actof 21 Geo. 3. I have brought with 
me a book which will put the Committee in possession of the manner in which those 
Regulations are classified; and by reference any existing Regulation may be most 
easily traced. It is the work of Mr. Augustus Prinsep, of the Bengal civil service. 
One on somewhat similar principle has been compiled at Madras biy Mr. A- D- 
Campbell, of that service. The third class of Regulations has refissend ^J the 
inquisition of taxes and duties by tbe Governor, and they are not valid until approved 
bv the Court and Board of Commissioners. 

135»< Is 
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1351. Is it yORP opinion that the number of new Regulations passed since the 
last Charter, not having amounted oh an average to 32 a year, would be a sufficient 
justification* for not providing the most efficient and most satisfactory council that 
could be Revised for the purpose of making laws for the people of India?— By no 
means; but the question involves a very large subject. So far as my individual 
opinion goes, I can have no hesitation in offering it; bat it would require some 
time to enter on the different points connected with the subject. ] am decidedly 
of Opinion that it is incumbent on the authorities of this country to provide in tire 
best and most efficient manner for the good administration of India, and especially 
for giving to the natives of India the most clear, comprehensive, and simple form 
of judicial administration ; but I am not prepared, from the consideration which 
I have ventured to give the subject, to concur in the opinions of those gentlemen 
who h’avc stated theirs in favour of a legislative council, and who, 1 am quite sure, 
from their character, standing and knowledge, must have infinitely greater weight 
than any opipion l may give on the subject. The legislating for India has been 
a matter that has engaged the attention of the authorities in this country, and of 
Parliament, from a very early period of our government in India. The Supreme 
‘Courts were originally instituted for the purpose of rather protecting the natives ; but 
it was soon found that the powers they exercised were most injurious to the natives. 
Those powers were circumscribed by subsequent enactments a very few years 
afterwards. The discussions which passed between the Supreme Court at Bombay 
and the Government of that presidency, appear to me to have given rise to the 
various questions connected with the influence and power which the Supreme 
Courts have a right to exercise over the natives of India, and to the proposition for 
a legislative council for India. In the papers which are put forward in support 
of the institution of a legislative council, the judges on the one hand support the 
establishment of the Supreme Court, unless a very material change indeed takes 
place, whilst, on the other hand, members of the government contend that the 
Government itself must be supreme, and that the remedy might be applied, as far 
as the acting courts are concerned, by strictly defining their powers over the natives 
of India generally. The Government complain of the powers of the Supreme 
Court not being pointed out, and Sir Charles Metcalfe adverts to the fact that 
a native of tin? Himalaya mountains may be brought down to the Stifling heat of 
Calcutta, who, at the same time, may be utterly ignorant of the existence, and 
much more so, if possible, of the powers or operation of the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Mackenzie, I believe, has suggested that a registry should take place of the parties 
who should be liable to the Supreme Court ; and in fact a variety of suggestions 
which have been offered might be enumerated, whilst the remedies pointed out are 
not less various. The first question is, whether the Supreme Court is to remain as 
„ at present constituted ? if so* it appears to me the most eligible course would be 
to define clearly its powers* which I think might be extremely well done in this 
Country, with the aid of gentlemen conversant with India ami the practice of the 
Supreme Court. The other point for consideration is the internal administration of 
justice fer India. • ' 
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Captain TURNER MACAN, called in and examined. 

1352. In what service are you? — The King’s military, service, in the 16th 

Lancers. # 

1353. For how many years were you in India? — Twenty-three years actual 

residence. _ > . . . * . 

1354. During that period did you discharge also any civil functions in India? — 

For the last 12 years of my residence in India, I held the situation of Persian 
interpreter to three successive Commanders-in-chief, Lord Hastings^ Sir Edward 
Paget, and Lord Combermere. It cannot be called a civil function, it has always 
been held by a military officer. * 

1355. Did the duties of that situation necessarily bring you in contact with the 
civil servants of the Company ? — With the exception of the Persian secretary to 
government, the residents at native courts, and political agents, the duties of that 
situation did not bring me in official contact with the civil servants of the Company, 
but it brought me in contact with the natives of India, both in correspondence and 
in personal intercourse. 

1356. Were you conversant with any other Oriental languages than the Persian r 
— The Persian, Arabic, and Hindostanee are the languages I am conversant in, 
but most so in the Persian. 

1337. Have you had occasion to observe the amount of qualification in Oriental 
languages with which young men generally have proceeded from this country to 
India r— Having resided for the greater part of the last 12 years in Calcutta, and 
having accompanied the Commanders-in-chief in tfyeir tours of the Upper Provinces, 
I became acquainted with the Oriental qualifications of most of the writers appointed 
to that presidency and zemindary, The amount of their knowledge in that depart- 
ment has been very trifling, I mean the amount brought froi^ England. 

1 358. In what manner lias it been attempted to supply that defect on their arrival 
in India?— I)y a College founded by Lord Wellesley in Calcutta. 

13313. Is it your opinion that the system adopted at that College was well calcu- 
lated to the end of grounding the young civil servants rapidly and efficiently in the 
Oriental languages?- The system pursued up to the period that Lord William 
lkutiuck took charge of the government was not calculated to insure rapid progress 
in any Oriental language, though if the student was inclined to study, it afforded 
eveiy facility to Ins doing so, but did not oblige and enforce it. The College at 
Calcutta has been a source of more debt than knowledge in the civil. #erv?ce, and 
has been an expensive establishment for the end proposed^ For 909093 ti^|,after 
its .foundation, it was not uncommon for writers to remain in College for two and 
three years, during which period the government lost all use of their services, 

1 360. they 
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1360. They were also at considerable expense in maintaining them ?r— They were 
drones to the Government, and I should say at an annual expense for each individual 
of 600/. or 700 l. t nor was it found that the length of time they remained added to 
their qualifications as Oriental scholars. The College of Calcutta I have mentioned 
as being a source of great debt. Situated in a luxurious capital, where there is 
every temptation to idleness and extravagance, and great facility in raising money, 
it has -tended in a great degree to induce expense far beyond the means of the 
writers; and as a proof of this, I will only mention, that a few years back, when 
aflf.^stiuiate was taken of the debts of the civil servants, which they were called on 
tb divulge, and which I believe they did tolerably fairly, the amount was, as nearly 
as I can recollect, about a million and a half sterling. 

1 3C1. State the numbers and the period that it embraced? — The entire number 
of the’ civil servants on the establishment could not have been above 450. The 
debt Was confined comparatively to few. I know not the number; and I believe 
much of it ty have originated in college extravagance. It was not uncommon in 
former times for young men to leave college with a debt of from 50,000 to a lac of 
( rupees, on which they were generally paying an interest of 1 0 per cent., with an insur- 
ance on their lives possibly amounting to live per cent. more. This was if they bor- 
rowed it from agents ; but it sometimes was borrowed from natives, who lent it not 
so much for the sake of the interest, but with the hopes of profiting by their patron- 
age when appointed to official situations ; and in this manner a civil servant lost 
much of his independence. For the first 1 0 years of his employment in civil admi- 
nistration, he was seldom able to pay even the interest of this debt, which accu- 
mulated with fearful rapidity ; and many civil servants, after a residence in India 
of 28 or 30 years, after having held high official situations with a salary of perhaps 
40,000 rupees a year for 10 years or upwards, have been unable to shake off the 
embarrassments occasioned by college extravagance. 

1362. Those individuals, then, appear to have anticipated the fruits of that pre- 
ferment to which they considered their vmtorships as having given them the right ? 
— The debts were originally contracted in the reckless extravagance of youth, with- 
out any consideration of the future, but for the gratification of the present moment. 
The assembling of young men in a capital like Calcutta, Where there is a tempta- 
tion to every extrovaganco, and where a great facility exists, or rather did exist, of 
raising money, induced the extravagance 1 have* spoken of. 

1303. Do you attribute nothing of this recklessness to the nature of their appoint- 
ment, which holds out to them an almost certain expectation of lucrative employ- 
ment? — Undoubtedly much is to be attributed to this cause. To show that the 
extravagance is founded upon the anticipation, of lucrative employment, I need only 
mention, that young men iu the military service, who have not even one half of the 
allowance of a writer upon thqjr arrival, and have more to do with it, have not got 
in debt, and could not if they had wished borrow even one tenth of the money 
that has been profusely lavished on writers; so that the lender as well as the bor- 
rower has anticipated the effects of lucrative employment. 

1 Iw your time*do you remember many instances of young men having been 
sent back to England from w;artt of due qualification for preferment ? — I cannot 
recall one instance. 

1365. Should 
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13O5. Should you say from your experience that the young men so appointed 
possessed more than the average qualifications for civil appointments that you would 
find among an equal number of young men taken from this country at»random ? — 
I think, considering the age at which they have bcensent out, their qualifications 
have generally appeared to me to be far above mediocrity ; and if the regulated 
tests for those who arc admitted into the service without having been at the East 
India College in England, are strictly enforced, it will always ensure a sufficiently 
high degree of education. I think the age at which they go to India, with reference 
to the important duties they are almost immediately called upon to perform, is not 
sufficient; they are too young. The age ot 20 would be better than t8. For* 
merly, when a young man after his arrival remained two or three years in college, a 
case not uncommon, this objection (if due attention had been paid to his further 
instruction) w'ould not have had so much force. Generally speaking, the civil ser- 
vants, I should say, are men of considerable capacity for business and great assi- 
duity ; but I think, when their previous education is considered, and tjie important 
duties they are called on to perform (duties connected with the philosophy of legis- 
lation in all its branches, and calculated to call forth latent talent wherever it 
exists), thev have not generally shown so much ability as might have been expected.* 

1366. Do you consider the amount of requisite qualification in this country as 
being too high or too low ?• — I think, for their age, the amount is neither too high 
nor too low ; hut 1 would wish the tests to be strictly enforced. 

j.367. Should you propose to substitute any other tests of qualification for those 
at piescnt resorted tor — Not unless they went out at a more advanced age, say at 
20, in which case I would make some knowledge of jurisprudence a necessary 
qualification. 

13(18. Would you require any test of the knowledge of Oriental languages? — 
Yes ; I would require a knowledge of the general principles of the Persian and 
Hindostanee languages ; in fact, the test that is now in force. 

j 369. Supposing them so grounded, by w bat mode of disposing of them after 
their arrival in India, should you imagine they would best arrive at the utmost 
degree of proficiency in the languages.? — The judicious regulations and alterations 
made by Lord William Bentinck in the College at Calcutta, seem to claim for that 
college a trial of its success. I am of opinion, that under its present able secretary, 
and under the present enlightened Governor, the College of Calcutta will be found 
to answer all rational expectation, and that the students will acquire in a short 
time sufficient Oriental knowledge, without contracting debts; but 1 am decid- 
edly of opinion, that a preferable mode of disposing of the civil servants after 
their arrival, would be to hasten them into the Mofussil, but not to collect too 
many at any one station. I would not have more than three at any one place; 
and at those sin lions native teachers should be ke[p on small permanent salaries 
from government, their lull salary to he made up by those who employed them. 
'The civil servants thus disposed of should be required, after three months, to attend 
the court of justice and the revenue office of the station, to qualify themselves in 
the practical details of those duties; and on a report fromi the civil asthorities of 
those stations, they might be sent to Calcutta for final examination, for which 
purpose two professors would be adequate, in addition to the secretary. 

1370. Docs 
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1370; Does aoyi peculiar public advantage appear to you to arise from the 
congregation Of thO; yourig; men destined for India in a lurge body .iit a college, 
previous to* their departure for India?— I should say the reverse; and I consider 
the East-Jndia College in England a useless expense to the government. 

1371. You think that the grounding of the Oriental languages might be fully as 
well accomplished by individual masters, if due encouragement was given to them* 
as by the aid of professors at high salaries at colleger — I have not the slightest 
doubt of it. 

1372. Do any of the evils and disadvantages respecting the writers, to which 
you have referred, appear to you to arise in any degree from the principle of 
their appointment?— A writer may have gone greater lengths in braving the orders 
or regulations of government, from the consideration of the support of that patronage 
by whith he was nominated, though I should not say that this extended to any 
number. I do not think that the debts of the civil service, or any other evils 
1 have alluded to, have in any way originated with the mode in which they have 
been appointed ; hut I conceive that if superior qualifications were made the test 
for appointment to India, that is, if competition instead of patronage was the mode 
*by which vacancies to all departments in the Indian service were tilled up, you 
would undoubtedly have meu of higher attainments in every branch of the service; 
in fact, command a great portion of the talent of England for the Indian 
government. In this case the tests of qualification for a writer should be higher 
and of a different nature to those required for the military service, and those again 
should vary according to the branch in which they were destined to serve. By 
these means, the candidate should have his option of what test he would stand, 
whether for the civil service or the military, and what branch of the military. 

1373. You have stated, that during your 23 years’ residence in India you have 
had occasion to make frequent tours in the provinces; has your intercourse with the 
natives on those occasions been considerable? — It has, partly from official duty, 
partly from my Oriental pursuits. I have occasionally corresponded * and held 
personal intercourse with almost every native of rank and talent, from the Sutledj 
to Calcutta ; and from my not holding any official situation under government, which 
would make them cautious in communicating their opinions, our intercourse lias 
been very unrestrained ; and many of them have censured government institutions 
and individual characters with as much freedom and, I have no doubt', justice, as 
they have lauded other parts of our civil administration and functionaries. 

1374. Generally speaking, how have you found the natives affected towards the 
British Government ? — 1 think they have almost universally acknowledged the 
superiority of the British government over all former Asiatic government ; and 
the learned men have frequently observed, that we have realized in practice the 
theoretical perfection of the Institutes of Acbar. They admit our intentions to be 

alwa\s 

* Epistolary and personal intercourse between the Commander-in-chief, during his tour of India, 
and native chiefs, is confined to expressions of mutual regard. The chiefs often attempt to introduce 
questions involving their political connexion with the English Government, but they are alwajs told 
that his. Excellency’s tour is purely military, and that absent from Calcutta, he meddles not in civil 
administration. 
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always good,, but they censure many of our regulations and much, of our system, 
both judicial and revenue, as not being founded on sufficient experience and data. 
The tardiness of justice tiiey complain of as the greatest of evils. In giving these 
favourable sentiments of the natives on our government, I do not mean that there 
is one man of them that would take up arms to defend it; ;1 on the contrary, . except 
the mercantile population of Calcutta, or those connected with the mercantile 
interests generally, I do not believe there is a native in Incua who would not, desire 
a change. . 

•375* You find, then, the educated natives universally conversant with the details 
of the British government in India?— Not universally conversant either with the 
regulations or details, but with the practical effects of the administration., . 

1376. You have stated that you consider that for the most part they would 
desire a change ; will you define more particularly what you contemplate *by the 
word change?— Any native government instead of that of the British; I mean that 
our rule in India is supported, not by the justice and wisdom of our laws or the love 
of the people, but by our military supremacy alone. 

1 377- Do you consider that they appeared to feel themselves aggrieved by their 
exclusion from what they would deem a share of the civil administration of the* 
affairs of their country? — 1 think a due share in the administration of the country 
would tend to attach them more to our government, and make them feel an interest 
in it, which they now do not. 

1378. Will you state to the Committee your opinion of their capacity for being 
admitted to a larger share of the administration of the government? — Their intel- 
lectual capacity is undoubtedly great; their moral capacity has been much doubted ; 
but under an arbitrary government, where every man who holds a public situation 
was supposed to be necessarily corrupt in extent to his powers, and was treated as 
if be had been, whether innocent or not, there was no encouragement to morality 
or virtue, and a man who could not escape the suspicion of corruption, would 
endeavour to have the sweets of it. The natives of India are acute and intelligent, 
have great capacity for business, and, in fact, much of the business of India is now 
transacted by the native Omlah, without the responsibility attaching to it. 

1379. Will yoii explain what you intended by the observation, that every indi- 
vidual was considered corrupt in proportion to bis powers, and treated as such ? — 

I mean under the native governments ; but this sentiment still obtains with natives, 
and has a baneful influence on moral character. 

1380. By what means should you propose to ameliorate any existing moral 
defects in the character of the natives? — By education; more particularly instruc- 
tion through the means of the English language, and employment in civil adminis- 
tration. 

1381. Do ffoa believe that a general system # of education, coupled with 
opening to the natives all such civil offices as they might become competent to fill, 
would have that tendency?— I think it would ; if you give a man something to lose, 
he will be cautious how he loses it. I think their employment should be limited to 
the judicial and revenue brandies of the service. A great, part of tha expense of 
our executive administration would undoubtedly be lessened by the employment of 
more natives and fewer Europeans. 


1382. In 
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1382. It» those 'situations in which they have hitherto been employed, has not 
their remuneration been remarkably low?— Considering what has been ostensibly 
required of 5 * them, and the degree of responsibility attaching to their situations, 
I think their salaries have been fair : but in the future employment of natives in 
higher situations, I would raise their salaries according to the importance of the 
situation, and the degree of responsibility attached to it, so as to give the strongest 
inducement to good conduct. 

1383. You are of opinion that an inadequate amount of compensation necessarily 
leads to dishonesty ? — Undoubtedly, in the native character. 

1384. You have stated that you consider the introduction more generally of the 
English language as a great object, with a view to the better establishment of our 
pOwer in India ; by what system does it occur to you that it might be more generally 
introduced ? —I would propose, that a proclamation be issued in Calcutta, stating, 
that at the cud of a specific period, say five years, which I think sufficient, the pro- 
ceedings in flll the courts under the Calcutta circuit should be conducted in the 
English language. I have not the least doubt that, at the end of that period, more 
t than double the number of persons qualified in that language would other themselves. 
In the schools in Calcutta there are many Hindoo boys who can read English, 
even Milton and Sliakspeare, with much fluency, and explain difficult passages in 
those authors. The language now used in the different courts of justice is as 
foreign to the natives of the country as the English language. I except Bengal and 
Orissa, because in those provinces the use of the vernacular dialect is optional ; in 
all other provinces the Persian language is used : it was forced into judicial pro- 
ceedings by Mahomedan conquerors, and is not understood by any one of the 
witnesses that are usually examined, and but imperfectly by the native officer who 
takes down the evidence, and perhaps still more imperfectly by the judge. The 
language of correspondence between the native courts and the government is also 
Persian, and three-fourths of the native chiefs with whom this correspondence is 
kept up, do not understand one word of it; so that they are obliged to keep a 
moonshce to read the letters that are received, and explain and answer them ; and 
I do not see why, in the course of a short time, such correspondence should not 
be carried on in English ; for they w'ould only have to keep an English writer or 
translator instead of a Persian, and it might induce them to make their children 
study the English language*. At all events, the Governor-General* and public 
functionaries w ould know what they were writing to the native chiefs, instead of 
depending upon their Oriental secretary. The Mahomedan princes are generally 
more or less acquainted with the Persian language; but the language of their 
courts is Hindostanee. They are but very imperfectly acquainted with Persian. 

*385. Would not the making the acquisition of the English language, after 
a certain period, a necessary qualification for office on the part of a hative, operate, 
in your opinion, as a powerful stimulus to the dissemination of the language in 
India ?— It would ensure it. 

138G. Was 


* The Raja of Bhurtpore had begun to study English before I left India. 
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1386. Was not the attempt of the MahompcJan conquerors » to introduce Persian 
unsucces$fuf?*!*»It succeeded so for, that the proceedings in their courts and the 
whole of their correspondence was conducted in it, * * 

1387* But in a very imperfect degree ?r— It was universally adopted by Mabo- 
medans in all proceedings in their courts ; depositions were taken in it, and it was 
the language of correspondence. .(>;■* ■ ■ 

1388. But still very ignorantly taken down ? — Most probably. ' . , 

1389. Then what greater probability would there be that the English language 
should be more generally adopted than the Mahomedan, wh<ch was introduced under 
a very despotic government?— Their religion might be propagated by ihe sword 
more easily titan their language. They used none of those means for disseminating 
their language which would be resorted to by a civilized and a philosophic nation ; 
and the intercourse with the inhabitants being at first a good deal embarrassed by 
the want of some common language, gave rise to the language . which we call 
Hindostan.ee, but which is properly called Orrodo, meaning “ Camp f for when 
the Mahomed ans first invaded India, they seldom inhabited villages or cities, but 
remained in camp, and the intercourse between the people of the country and the 
camp gave rise to a language the nouns of which were generally taken from the* 
Arabic and Persian, some few from the Turkey and Sanscrit, the particles and verbs 
from the vernacular dialect of the country. This language, however, has never been 
used either by the Mahomedan conquerors or by ourselves as the official language 
of business, and I do not think it is well adapted to it. 

1390. Do you not think that the language and character and institutions ol 
■jtt country are so intimately blended, that you will deprive the natives of their peculiar 
aptitude to business, by making them transact it in a foreign language ? — I think 
for a considerable period it might have that effect. 

3391. Do you not think it w ould be received by the natives of India, whom you 
describe as having no great attachment to us, as a foreign intrusion, and a badge of 
servitude ?— They have shown the greatest desire in Calcutta and its vicinity to 
learn the English language, and have gone to considerable expense for that purpose. 

I did once imagine, that in the distant provinces the introduction of English would 
be considered in the light put in the question ; hut op visiting Delhi three years 
ago, I found a school for English instruction had been lately established there, and 
although it ’was only on a small scale and very inefficiently conducted, yet I think 
the natives viewed it with pleasure ; and I have heard them express great regret 
that scientific instructors were not sent from England, or were not procurable in 
India. The want of competent instructors is indeed loudly complained bf in Cal- 
cutta; the natives are fond of abstract sciences*; they delight in metaphysical 
speculations, logic, astronomy, medicine and mathematics ; they show great apti- 
tude in everything but a knowledge of geography, and of that they are totally , 
ignorant. 

1392, Are 


* Many years back a Mahometan paid a considerable salary to a European gentleman to teach him 
Latin, and to read with him Newton’s Principia. 
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1392. Awyou acquainted of any instance in the whole history of the world of , 

a people adopting a foreign language, or have they not always formed'* blended *”ip>. 

language of their own and that of the conqueror ?— I am not at this time prtptred Captain T. MW. 
with any # inatiktteteof that hind. I know not how far, the Romans forccdtbeir 
language upon Spain* wlwn they conquered it. 

1393* You are aware of the rapid disappearance of the Celtic language in Scot- 
land apd in Wales ?--*-Ycs. 

1394. Is the instance you have mentioned at Delhi the only instance in your 
knowledge of a voluntary effort on the part of the natives? — It was not voluntary. 

The school at. Delhi was one established partly by the assistance of government, 
and partly by individual exertion ; it was very inefficient, and was situated in a very 
prejudiced and distant part of our empire, the residence of the king of Delhi. In 
Calcutta all the natives of rank and talent, particularly Hindoos, exert themselves 
in promoting the study of the English language; and the Mahomedans, though 
they have nq^t shown the same striking desire on this subject, have yet evinced no 
opposite feeling. The secretary of the Mordursah, that is, the Mahomedan College 
for teaching Arabic, and Persian, iu Calcuttu, a man of character, talents and 

‘influence has frequently stated to me his conviction that the Mahomedans would 
acquire the English language as quickly, and with as much desire, as the Hindoos, 
if encouraged. 

1395. Do you think it quite safe to argue from the fact, that there exists among 
the natives of India a disposition to study the English language for the purposes of 
science or general information, that they would see with pleasure any attempt to 
engraft the English language upon the institutions of the country? — In speaking of 
the natives, we must always distinguish the two great divisions, the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos ; what is applicable to the one is not always applicable to the other. I do 
not think they have ever contemplated the question in the way stated. I consider 
that the Mahomedans would not be at any expense or trouble to study or acquire 
the English language for the sake of the sciences, or for any knowledge they would 
acquire ; with them the knowledge of Arabic, in which the Koran is written, is 
paramount to every thing, and their most learned men are, alter all, what would be 
considered very ignorant in any European country. The whole of their learning con- 
sists in a little knowledge of Euclid, Ptolemy's Astronomy, some mutilated extracts 
from the writings of Aristotle and Plato, on which is founded their system of ethics ; 
but above all, their character for learning principally depends on their knowledge 
Of judicial theology, as the whole of their law, both criminal and civil, is ’aken 
from the ’Koran. With regard to the Hindoos, there is a marked difference between 
those who have resided in Calcutta and are in constant intercourse with Europeans, 
and those who have not had those advantages or disadvantages. The former show 

, an evident desire to be acquainted with the English language, and tVvery tiling con- 
nected with our literature, government and institutions; and a lew have evinced 
this when there has been no hope of employment or pecuniary reward of any kind. 

I cannot but think that the lwpe of participating in the emoluments and dignity of 
civil employment would stimulate even those in the Mofussil, who have hitherto 
shown lukewarmness on the subject, to greater exertions and rapid proficiency. 

The Hindoos would, I think, view the introduction of the English language into 

e.i.— 1. ee 2 our 
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, our judicial ^nd revenue proceedings rather with pleasure than indifference. I am 

28 af ° * 1 ^ ' doubtful of the Mahomedan feeling, but I am rather inclined to think if it was 
captain T.Macan. judiciously done with proper explanation, at a fitting time, and with great attention 
to the feelings and prejudices of that class, that it might be quite safely done ; nay, 

I have no positive reason to think that they would not look upon it, however intro- 
duced, as a matter of indifference ; with this exception only, that it would affect 
their immediate interests, inasmuch as it would throw out of employment many 
who are now in office, and render those qualifications by which many have fitted 
themselves, and are fitting themselves for office, nugatory, • , . r 

1396. Should you not consider the last topic you have adverted to as a reason 
for introducing such a change very gradually, in case it was considered desirable ?~- 
I do most particularly think that all changes in India, even though decidedly for 
the better, and when there cannot he a shadow of doubt as to the improvement to 
result from them, should be introduced with the greatest care and deliberation. 
Our changes have been made too hastily, and with too little deference to former 
institutions and present opinions and prejudices. I would therefore limit the first 
introduction of the English language to the circuit for Calcutta, or even a parti- 
cular court in that circuit if necessary, and not until after a period of five or six* 
years’ notice or more, at the discretion of the Governor-General in Council; but 
1 have not the slightest hesitation in saying, as I have before stated, that ere that 
period would have expired, more than double the number requisite to perform the 
duties would offer themselves, and that they would be chiefly, if not altogether, 
Hindoos. 

1397. Can you tell to what extent the Hindoos were employed by the Maho- 
medan princes in the courts of law previously to the occupation of India by the 
English ? — The employment of Hindoos in the offices of government under Maho- 
medan rulers, depended much upon the character of the ruler; they were very 
much employed in the revenue departments, and scarcely any distinction was made 
between them and the Mahornedans ; and during the reign of the Emperor Acbar, 
whose financial minister was a Hindoo, named Tudor Moll, I do not believe Hin- 
doos were employed by Mahomedan princes in courts of law. 

1398. Are the interpreters generally Hindoos or Mahornedans? — They are 
generally Mahornedans, but sometimes ilaytes, who are a race of Hindoos. In 
some districts Raytes arc much employed, and are considered clever men of 
business. 

1 399- Do the lower classes of Hindoos, who are about the families of Europeans 
as domestic servants, acquire the English language at all ? — Not at all in tire Bengal 
presidency, but they do at Madras. 

1400. Do you not think that the* native character is invariably deteriorated, 
as it is at temp tad to be assimilated to the European character ? — I think the natives 
who have assimilated in dress and habits with Europeans, have frequently acquired 
their vices without their virtues. 1 confine this principally to the lower orders, for 
there are some natives of wealth and rank in Calcutta, whose knowledge, talents, 
and respectability have been considerably augmented by iheir association with 
Europeans ; but ail imitations of European dress and habits is generally viewed 
with dislike by but ii. : . , : 

1401. Can 
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1401. Can you give any rough estimate of the number of natives.at Calcutta, ~~ 
who have attained anything like a proficiency in the English language?— 'I cannot Ja M:| 
giveany approximation to the number. It may be found, I think, in an accouut of Captain 
schools published by Mr.Lusbington. 

1402. ’They are not very numerous, the number of natives at mature age who 
have acquired, the English language? — I do not think it possible for a native to 
acquire much proficiency in the English language after the age of 30, 

1403. Would you not attribute the circumstance of the natives having deterio- 
rated as they imitated the manners of Europeans, to the circumstance of their having 
adopted it from imitation and not from education ? — Yes. When I said assimilated 
to Europeans, I did not mean those assimilated by education ; I meant the unedu- 
cated, whose intercourse was confined to the lower orders of Europeans, and who 
had suffered much in their morals in consequence. 

1404. If you think that a native of the age of 30 would never acquire the Eng- 
lish language from what class do you propose to draw the officers in five years? — 

A native who was to start at the age of 30 to learn the English language would 
not probably be competent to perform the duties of an officer of the court after 
*20 years’ study, but there is an abundance of natives in Calcutta who have studied 
from their youth, and who are now studying and making great proficiency in English. 

At a late examination of the English native scholars at the Government-house in 
Calcutta, they showed wonderful proficiency and critical knowledge of our language ; 
they read from the works of Johnson with fluency and ease, and I have heard a few 
natives read and explain Milton and Shakspeare. 

1405. You were understood to apply the period of five years solely to the 
precincts of Calcutta itself, and you proposed gradually to extend the circuit ? — 

— I mentioned 50 years as the probable time it would take to extend the English 
language to the courts in the Upper Provinces, and even then it might not get 
above Allahabad ; five years I mentioned as the time within which a sufficient 
number of candidates could come forward to fill the situations in the courts within 
the Calcutta circuit; or, as I have said, if not sufficient for that, then to fill the 
offices in one court under that circuit, at the discretion of the Governor-General in 
Council. 


I. 


7 Mmui. 


1406. What is the proportion of the Mahomedans and Hindoos? — It varies very 
much in different provinces. In Bengal and Orissa the Hindoos are, I* should say, 
20 to 1 ; in the province of Rohilcund, the Mahomedan population is considerably 
greater than the Hindoo ; upon the whole, the Hindoo population is considerably 
greater than the Mahomedan, I should say 8 to 1. 

1407. Has the Mahomedan faith gained upon the Hindoo, or do they remain 
much in the same proportion ?— I do not think the Mahomedan faith has gained 

m much upon the Hindoo since it^ lias ceased to he propagated by the ♦word. 

1408. Is there any attempt at proselytistn on the part of the Mahomedans? — 
No active attempts ; they are always glad of making a proselyte, hut 1 do not think 
they use any very active measures for converting the Hindoos, or show that interest 
in the subject now that>they did some years ago. 

1409. Do they act perfectly well together, without any regard to each other’s 
faith ?— Yes j but the fanaticism of the Mahomedans, though it may have slept for 

a season, 
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a s®tts° n » is. ready on anyoccasion to awake and del with all its usual violenxeand 
M March I«3a. destl'uction. ■; , . . . 

Captain T. -Macau. 1410. You stated in a former part of your evidence, that you were* of opinion 
that the inhabitants of India of rank generally would see. with pleasure the substi- 
tution of any Asiatic government for the English Government jj do you believe that 
sentiment to be shared by the lower classes of the inhabitants > of India ? —I believe 
it is. One reason why the men of rank and the independent chiefs dislike our 
government is, that they can have no hopes of conquest or bettering their situation 
in any way. Under the Mogul government they had such Hopes ; and as a proof of 
what respect is still shown to that government and to the Mogul, l would only 
mention that there is not, I believe, a native prince in Hindostan wbobas not 
upon his seal engraved these words, “ The Servant of the King of Delhi," except 
one individual, the Rajah of Duttea, who, in gratitude for the reward* he' received 
from the British Government, for bis attachment and assistance to us during the 
last Pindarree war, has put on his seal, “ The Servant of the King pf England.” 
For though the Mogul government trampled on all the institutions of the Hin- 
doos, destroyed their temples, and built on their ruins their own mosques, the 
Hindoo chiefs would still generally prefer the Mabomedan government to the British.’ 

1411. You mean from the probability of their enjoying a greater license under 
an Asiatic government than they can under the English! — Yes. 

1412. You attribute therefore their disaffection to the justice and firmness of 
the British Government, and not to any imperfections that existed in it?— I attribute 
it to the destruction of all their hopes of conquest and independence. With regard 
to the lower orders, excluded from all participation in the honour or profits of our 
government, they cannot feel as much interested in it as in a government in which 
tlie lowest individual might hope to rise to rank and power by his personal exer- 
tions, Their common sayings, their tales, their aphorisms, are full of allusions to 
those vicissitudes of human life, by which the humble and obscure are so often 
elevated. Under our rule, a native has nothing to look forward to, and has no 
motive of attachment to our government, though administered with more justice and 
attention to feelings and prejudices than any former government. 

1413. Are you thenfof opinion that no improvements in the European system of 
government would reconcile the native population to it, unless it were possible to 
infuse more 'Spirit into the native population, by throwing the door much more widely 
open than it is at present to their arriving at posts erf distinction and importance ? 
— 1 think it is impossible, without some such participation in our government. 

1 414. Do you think it would be impossible to make sucbparticipaticm compa- 

tible with the existence of the English government ?— -I think, for a long period, 
the. participation should be confined to the departments 1 have before mentioned, 
viz. judicial and revenue ; I exclude political or military. , , 

1415. Would judicial or revenue functions be any temptation to the natives of 
rank und ambition ?— I think they would. 

1416. Is the judicial character highly esteemed among the Hindoos and Mubo- 

medous? — Very much. * • «• » 

1417. You conceive, then, that the disaffection of the native population to the 
European government is founded father on political than religious grounds? — 

* I think 
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I think so : have never interfered directly with their religion, though they begin 

to complain, that if we do not directly interfere, we at least wink at, if not 
encourage, interference. 

1418. To what circumstances do you particularly refer •?•— 1 refer to the send* 
meats of many tainted natives, Mahomedans, who have spoken to me of the 
countenance shown by Government to missionaries, and to the excesses to which 
missionaries havegone in censuring their religious habits, even in the streets. One 
of those missionaries mentioned to the mixed population he was addressing, “ that 
they hoped for pardon through the intercession of Mahomet, but that he was in 
Hell at present, and that they all would follow him if they persisted in their belief 
of his doctrines.” 

1419. Do you entertain any apprehension that anything like an official intro- 
duction ,of the English language would greatly strengthen the apprehensions of the 
natives of some interference with their religion? — I think, with due precaution on 
the part of tf»e Government, it is not to be feared ; the most prejudiced natives are 
willing and ready to admit that, with the exception of what I have said regarding 
missionaries. Government have hitherto held their faith with respect to religious 

’toleration, though some doubts may have lately arisen upon that subject, in conse- 
quence of the abolition of the suttees. 

1420. Do you consider the state of feeling of the Mahomedan population to be 
such, that it would be disposed to make any demonstration in favour of any other 
European power that might attempt to disturb the British dominion in India? — 
We took India from the Mahomedans, I may say, and the Mahomedans are most 
discontented. It is true, that before we conquered the Upper Provinces, the Maho- 
medan power had sunk into insignificance, and that of the Mahrattas prevailed ; 
hut the vicissitudes in Asiatic empires are so frequent, that the hopes of rising, 
however fallen tiie condition of a State may be, is never absent from their minds ; 
and though the Mogul was in confinement when we conquered the Mahrattas, 
and cruelly treated, having had his eyes put out, yet he could still anticipate with 
confidence an end to their dominion and his misery. This is not the case under 
the British government. I do not say that the Mahomedans have relinquished all 
hopes of expelling us from the country ; on the contrary, I believe such hope to 
exist in the breasts of many of the higher Mahomedans ; and I think they would 
join any European power, even with but a slight prospect of success, 'in hopes of 
casting off the certain thraldom in which they are now held, for any future contin- 
gency. I should say, generally, that the Hindoos were considerably more attached 
to our rule than the Mahomedans. 

1421. Were you ever in that part of India where the French power at one period 
was very preponderating, towards the southern part of India ?—- 1 have never been 

, in the southern parts of Indi%; but perhaps the French power nev#r was so strong 
in India as that which existed under Scindiah. It was the French power under 
Scindiah which possessed almost the whole of Central India, conquered the Dooab, 
destroyed the power of the Mogul, and held him in thraldom on his throne at 
Delhi, and*cxtended their conquests to the Sutlege. It was against this power that 
all Lord Lake’s campaigns were directed ; and it is a common saying with the 
Indians, that with the French Scindiah conquered Hindostan for the English, and 


1 . 

p'jbu$; 

C2 March- 
Captain X, Mman* 
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. ~ that we gained it by conquering him and them. The forts Of Agra, Allyghur, 

W: <>K * 1 38 ‘ Gwalior, and a vast number of others, were all in the possession of that chief and 
Captain T.Macap. his French officers*, he had battalions regularly disciplined, and the finest train of 
artillery ever brought into the field against us by any native power ; and he opposed 
us in more hard fought battles, with the exception of the battle ofAssye, thaw 
I think any other* native prince has ever done since. 

1422. Was not it the system of the French government rather to conform'to the 
character and habits and usages of the people than to induce them to adopt theirs? 
— The French in Hindostan consisted of a small set of ambitious but enterprising 
individuals ; they never had established a government, they possessed no tefritory and 
no subjects. I am speaking now of the Bengal presidency, not of the Carnatic. 
They were the servants of the native chiefs who employed them they Readily 
induced the natives to follow their mode of discipline in preference to’ their own, 
and every thing connected with the science of war, such as the founding of cannon, 
&c. was submitted, I believe, to their sole direction ; hut in every erther respect, 

I believe, they scrupulously endeavoured to follow the native customs. 

1423. Do you not think that the French are more popular in India then we are,, 
and that they have left a stronger feeling of attachment to them than we have been 
able to acquire? — Of those parts of India in which the French had establishments, 

I am ignorant. With regard to the character of the Frenchmen I have spoken of, 
they were all officers, and had enormous patronage, great salaries, and could 
reward to almost any amount ; they have therefore left a good reputation behind 
them in India; but this is not confined to the French. No man has left so high 
a reputation in India as an Englishman who went out before the mast in a ship, from 
which lie ran away, and established himself in the west of India at Hissar ; con- 
quered a vast extent of country, and ruled it with justice and wisdom for several 
years, until he was conquered by General Peron, of Scindiah’s service. This 
man’s name was George Thomas, and the natives to this day speak of him with 
the most affectionate regard, and the highest admiration, A native’s attachment is 
generally in proportion to the gratification of his interest. 

1424. With regard to the actual state, and feeling, and disposition of the natives 
in the Bengal provinces, where the permanent settlement has been established, do 
you not conceive that the zemindars of that country feel an interest in the continu- 
ance of the ‘actual state of things?— I think they do. I think that in Bengal Proper 
wc are looked upon, perhaps, more as protectors than conquerors. • 

1425. By all classes? — I should say by the mass of the people. . 

1426. Is it not then your opinion, that by the extension of a similar system 
through every portion of our dominions in India, the co-operation of the native 
landowner in our favour might be more generally obtained ? — I do not attribute 
the feeling in Bengal to that cause alone, or chieflyfo that cause. 1 That system of ' 
permanent settlement was undertaken in ignorance, and founded in injustice. This 
has been clearly proved since. W e gave permanent hereditary property to many 
who had but a temporary interest in it, and some who had none at all, and many 
attempts have beet) made since that settlement to remedy fhe defects of ijt ; some- 
times to relieve the ryots from the power of the zemindars, sometimes to give 
authority to the zemindars, to enable them to collect their revenue froth the ryots. 

But 
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But such are the evils still connected with that system, that one of the* last acts of , ~ 
the late Mr; Harrington, who was a member of council at ‘Calcutta, was a very long 33 arci 1 ® 3 '' 
Kegulatkm-to remedy those that had arisen from that system. This Regulation was Captain T. Muem. 
not passed into a law, as it was considered generally by the service a remedy worse 
than the disease. If sueh a system were adopted in the Conquered and Ceded 
Provinces, it would only he extending injustice, which unfortunately in the first set- 
tlements made in those provinces was too little guarded against; and l do not believe 
that anything connected with the permanent settlement would attach the natives 
more generally to uS, than a settlement of 25 years or any other period. 

1427. You referred to the instance of a rajah who, in order to show his grati- 
tude for favours conferred upon him by the British Government, put upon his seal, 

*• The. Servant of the King of England;” do you conceive that, with a view to 
further* encouragement of the natives of consideration, it might be desirable to 
devise means of conferring upon them marks of personal distinction? — -I think it 
would have ^ decidedly good effect; such a project, I believe, has been considered 
by the government of Bengal, and it was proposed to give such power to the 
Governor-General. I think, however, it would have more weight if it came from 
the King of England, 

1428. The dresses of dignity are now conferred, are they not?-— Yes, honorary 
dresses, which give no permanent distinction ; they are called kellauls. 

J429. Do the natives look upon the British as benefactors to their country in 
tire way of great public works and undertakings, in comparison with our predecessors 
in that country ?— It was the taunting and just remark of Burke, that if we were 
driven from India there would be no monument or trace in 20 years of our having 
governed that vast empire. I consider the opening of the canal at Delhi to be 
one of the principal, if not the only public work we have undertaken beneficial tq 
the country. The revenues of the country have not been sufficient to support our 
great establishments, and to undertake at the same time any of those expensive 
public works; and in any future introduction of the natives into the administration, 
care must be taken to get rid of some of the present expensive establishments, for 
our revenues are already but barely sufficient to support the present disbursements. 

Under native governments the aristocracy of the country were natives, who spent 
their money in it ; and whatever they acquired, either by salary, exaction or cor- 
ruption, was frequently spent in public works, beneficial to the community, such 
as digging wells, planting groves of trees, building serays for travellers, opening 
watercourses, and thus making fertile lands of deserts. That aristocracy has been 
destroyed *by our government, nor will the revenues of the country afford us to 
replace it in a manner, by the introduction of t natives into our civil administration, 
without getting rid of some part of our expensive European establishments, who 
f never think of spending the tiy>ney they receive from the country*in and for the 
country, ^rfeat public works, of which traces reinaiu, were frequently the acts of 
private individuals under former governments, sometimes from the vanity of trans- 
mitting a name to posterity, sometimes from religious motives. 

1430. From the revenue derived from the soil of India, exceeding 20, 000, 000, 
you conceive no portion can, under the existing system of administration of Indian 
affairs, be set apart for the improvement of the country in such works as aque- 

E.I. — I. ¥ F ducts, 
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j-r . _ ducts, canals of irrigation, great roads, and other essential improvements ?-^|j be- 
*' J 8CI * lieve it will be found on v examttiatk>n that since the renewal of the Chatter in i£i$, 
Captain t. Macan. when the revenue and commercial accounts were directed*) be, Kept #eparatft, that 
the revenues of India tritve never covered the expenses* within nearly, a million 
sterling (I mayjje wrong as to the actual amount, I belfoveit i» between half 
a million and t%iillioh), except in one yetir, when there #as a «mall surplus; 
under such circumstances, unless reductions aie made somewhere, we have nothing 
left for great public works of utility ; but I must confess that there his been an 
unnecessary waste of public money (in the building and other departments) not 
always connected with public utility. I may instance the Mint in Calcutta, which 
I believe, first and last, has cost nearly 30 lace of rupees. Many of the public 
offices of Calcutta are also instances of what I mention. The house for theooard 
of Opium to consult in for a few hours during the day, cost the igovdfhment 
t,2o,ooo rupees ; and these houses have been too often built more with reference 
to the convenience of some member of the Board, or the secretary, 'Who is to 
inhabit them, than the official duties to be performed in them. . The system of 
offices in Calcutta is altogether bad. A public functionary gets a large office rent, 
with which he often hires a dwelling-house, and appropriates perhaps the lowef 
story of it to the office for public business ; such a place as his office is confined to 
in that house might be obtained for one-third of the amount ; besides, great incon- 
venience arises to a person who has to transact business with those offices : he finds 
them at a distance of a mile or a mile and a half from each other, and he is 
often handed from one to the other several times before he can get his business 
done. Now, if the College in Calcutta was abolished, and that long range of 
building appropriated to public offices, considerable expense would be saved. 

I believe this idea occupied Lord Wellesley’s mind. 

1431. What is the amount of office rent?- — Four or five hundred rupees per 
month i but it varies in different offices. 

1432. The return from such public works as aqueducts would be enormous, 
would it not? — Very great. Some individual did offer to open canals, if permitted 
to receive the emoluments accruing from increased irrigation, &c. for seven years ; 
and the benefit that has arisen, and the blessings which Delhi has experienced from 
the opening of the canal that flows through that city, are very great, and spoken of 
by the people with gratitude. The King of Delhi, upon the occasion of the water 
coming iuto that city, went out in solemn procession to meet it. 

1433. Are there not very advantageous works of the kind that might be completed 
in the Dcccan, productive of enormous results, and at a little expense'?-— X have 
heard there arc large embankments ,to confine the water that falls in the monsoon. 

1434. Should you not think it desirable that works under such circumstances 

should be undlrtaicen by companies, under the encoyragemefltof government,’ rather^ 
than by the government itself?; — I do not think the state of Society at present in 
India gives much reason to hope that such companies could be .formed ; it would 
be advantageous if they could ; the Only instance of the kind I know of is the 
Saugur Island Society. , • *. - 

1435. Would Europeans bd likely to invest their capital In works of that sort? 
-I think thebe Is much error upon the subject of European capital in India. 

1436. Under 
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Unr that restricts intercourse with India* is^it probable, 
io jsout; opinion, t|?at *Wy companies .would be fpund ( to Undertake &uen works ?— M March ■**$&• 
i >tfaiijkjEttropo)tpa^flio kmm acquired atp^td m Jituiia t mg\ii undertake such works, Captain T. M^an. 
v^Ith t proper. ea*M>u^ ; A hut I scarcely„can anticipate so much enterprise and 
risk as to ta^oapital irpm Englaud to invest in such speculations ; in truth, capital 
is, I believe, never taken from England, to India j it is made there, and remitted 
home . ,• , i ^ / ■ 

1437. Have we not constructed a great military road through a part of Malwa ? 

— »There i? not such a tiling as can be called a great military road in any part of 
India; the .best road is that from, Calcutta to Cawtipoor, called die New Road. 

I have gone, up it seven or eight times, aud there arp many parts of it scarcely 
passable m wet weather. I am told it is under the contemplation of the govern- 
ment make. a good road of it. 

143$, Has qot a road been made from Calcutta to Juggernaut ?— The road from 
Calcutta to juggernaut was made with money left by a brahmin, with some little 
addition from government. 

* 1439. Ia there notagreatline of road through Malwa, upon which great expense 
lias been incurred in carrying bridges over torrents ? — 1 am not aware of such a 
work ; small bridges may be thrown over some of the mountain torrents at the 
expense of a few thousand rupees ; but there is not what would be called a good 
road throughout India, except the road to Barrackpoor, the scat of the Governor- 
General. 

1440. Would a road through India be of great service for internal traffic? — Not 
much ; it would be useful for military communication, but for traffic it is not very 
necessary, as the Ganges runs through the heart of the country. 

1441. Might not such a road be useful for post communications? — The post 
might be accelerated a little, hut not much. Various propositions have been made 
to government to carry the post with greater celerity. I do not know that any have 
been considered more feasible than that of carrying it on foot: l think it might be 
improved, 

1442. Great roads are not so necessary for civilization in India as in other coun- 
tries ? —No ; it is a vast plain, that may he traversed in every direction ; hut a good 
road from Calcutta to Meerut would be a great advantage. 

1443. What do you think of the steam-boat communication up the - Ganges ? — 

I do not think it will tend to any practical good ; you may send it up to show that 
it (pan gp, but I do not think it will pay the expense. 

1444. -Is the stream so rapid?— -The stream is rapid, and it is filled with sands 
which vary their position every year. The depth of current is where the stream is 
most rapid* A steam vessel in going up is obliged to keep in the deepest part of 

, the stream, where there is most obstruction, when a country boat* with a tattered 
sail will run in shore, take advantage of a back current or a nullah where the water 
is still, and pass a Steam vessel struggling and buffetting with a current running at 
seven or eight knots an hour in the centre of the Ganges. 

1445. The principal obstacle, in your opinion, to steam navigation on the 
Ganges is the draught of water of the steam- boats ? — The machinery of the steam 
vesselaod the coals sink her in the water to such a degree that she can carry no 

e.i. — I. f f 2 great 
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~ ^ great weight^afterwards for useful traffic. If any improvement should take place- in 
m M arch 183c. t j, e C0n atructidiii of ''yesse^'so as to render it unnecessary for them tp car^y 
ciptain 21 Macau. suc ^ a large iquantity of/coals, tiiere is no saying yrtiat may be done. . If you will 
construct a boat, that wHl.o^ly draw two feet of water, ,^he ;; could go up, the river 
better than any country vessel. . . . tovtwv otv i<rt>fiivuv,Kai ruv st*a SaicrAXwv * 

1446. An idea has been broached that great additional security would result to 
our Eastern empire from the extension of our frontier, to the Indus ; is tbat.a sub- 
ject you have considered ?— -Yes, I have frequently considered it. : 

1447. What is the result of your opinion ? — I have heard many military men 

say that thh Indus was Our natural boundary in Indian bej.tj.it has been proved by 
late and former wars, that a river like the Iiyius is little or no, obstruction to 
a well-organized invading army, and if we are to have a defensible boundary on 
that side, we should do more than stop at the Indus, we should; push ourpoitsinto 
the bills, fastnesses and passes which are beyond that river ; but I hold that the 
conquest of the Punjab (which is the country between the Indus and^the Sutlcge, 
upon which latter river our frontier posts arc now stationed) would be highly im- 
politic and unjust. We already possess more territory than wc seem capable of 
governing well. The chief of that state lias been on amicable terms with us 81000" 
the treaty made with him in 1808; the cause of that treaty was an attempt on his 
part to conquer the Scik chiefs east of the Sutlcge, and the purport of it (which 
has been faithfully observed by both parties since that period) was, that he should 
not interfere east of that river, nor we to the west of it. The consequence has 
been, that he has gradually extended his conquests over the whole of Cashmere, 
Mooltau, and latterly Peshour ; his territory is extensive, populous and fertile ; his 
army numerous and efficient, perhaps the best native army in India, with the 
exception of the British. Again, it would be impolitic to extend our frontier in 
that quarter, as it would bring us in direct collision with the Afghans, one of the 
bravest, most bigoted, and fanatical of all the Mahomedan tribes. Now, it is 
well known that the Seiks are neither Mahomedans nor Hindoos, but admit con- 
verts of both, though their religion has infinitely more ot the Hindoo in it than the 
Mahomedan ; they are therefore a powerful barrier between us and those fanatical 
tribes, with whom if we were to come in collision, it vrould unquestionably have a 
dangerous influence oh the religious prejudices of our Mahomedan subjects and 
troops. . ' . 

1448. To revert to a topic you touched upon some time since, namely, the ad- 
ministration of public affairs in Calcutta. The Committee has been informed that 
in many of the departments the business is conducted by Boards ; have ydu had any 
opportunity of judging at all of the manner in which that macninery works r — 
Though I have never been officially admitted into the arcana of the civil adminis- 
tration, yet tiifi obstruction to public business, arising from the constitution of the*. 
Boards and unnecessary details, is such, that he who runs may see it. I consider 
Boards to have been more or less efficient in exact proportion as the business has 
been conducted by one individual of the Board, or a secretary. I have ever con- 
sidered them clogs on public business. I have no memorandum bynne to show 
when the various Boards connected with the revenue were ie^tabiished, but as well 
as I can recollect they are of very modern date. They would have been useful 
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if they had relieved' the goVerrinient from any details, tut they seem';# have been 

.tfetfT by Secretaries merely as a focus to collect the scattered rays of practical know- afl M a>ch 1 83 ‘ 2 * 
owh/lftfdhnatW and afterwards to lay before council in. the captain T. M«m. 
minutest, detail. They might have been further useful bad they been sufficiently 
consulted as to the practical effects qf certain Regulations made by, the government, 
or alterations in old Regulations, but this has not always been the case ; and even 
when ’ they ha ve been consulted, sufficient attention has seldom been paid to the 
opinions of men who in general have great local and practical experience. I do 
not say this from personal knowledge; but there is scarcely a Board, the members 
Of which I have not heard express that opinion. The same observation applies to 
the S udder Adawlut in Calctitta.^Tbe details of all judicial business should have, 
generally speaking,- been left to them, instead of which they were brought before the 
gOverflnient by the judicial secretary in ail their minutia, and occupied time that 
might have been more valuably employed. It has been a matter of surprise to 
every One who has considered the subject, how the judicial secretary to government 
could have contrived business to occupy so much of his time and tneirs ; and yet he 
, has been considered a very important functionary until lately, when I hear it is 
discovered that Ins duties, and those of the secretary in the Revenue Department, 
can be well conducted by one individual ; and from my personal knowledge of that 
individual's talcnls, 1 have not the slightest doubt but the duties will be as well 
conducted as when divided. But one of the greatest obstructions to business in India 
is the mania for writing; and I believe that the cost of stationery and extra clerks 
connected with our India government in all its ramifications, is greater than the 
whole cost of the civil government of the United States of America; hut expense 
is one of its least evils, the waste of time and talent which might be usefully 
employed is the greatest. The attention of government is occupied with trities or 
trite axioms on political economy or jurisprudence, either inapplicable or so well 
understood as not to require illustration, whereas they are dilated on with all the 
importance of a new discovery ; and a prevailing opinion exists in the civil service, 
that unless they keep themselves alive in the attention of government by constantly 
writing, their merits will be overlooked. The legislative government is thus ham- 
pered by details. But I confess I think the fault is in the government itself; it can 
effectually check this disposition of its servants, and I believe there is, every dispo- 
sition in the present Governor-General to do so. 

1449. As far as you have observed, is the course pursued in this department 
one calculated to abridge and condense the public business, or rather to create pub- 
lic business?- -A decided tendency to create public business. 

14/50 Does the constitution ot the local government in Calcutta, as composed 
of the Governor-General and three Councillors, appear to you the, best calculated 
for the administration of the* local affairs of that presidency ? — That the local 
government as it is at present constituted has some defects no one can deny; but 
that it is fully equal to legislate for the native population of India cannot, 1 think, 
be questioned. It seems deficient in power to legislate for Europeans settling 
in India, %hd it is tfiuch hampered by the undefined powers of the Supreme 
Courjt, with which it is likely to come, and sometimes has come, in disagreeable 
collision. The Act of Parliament for the establishment of the Supreme Court 

seems 
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~ " T seems not todiftye definedthe power and jurisdiction of that Court so exactly as 
** Maw * ,832 ' not to admit bf doubt ; «®l the COuft have taken advantage of this obscurity ©r 
Captain t. Macan doubt, and have endeavoured to extend its jurisdiction not merely to the Mahratta 
Ditch (to which most people think it was intended to confine it), but throughout Otir 
provinces. The Court assert, that because a person has property in Calcutta, it can 
arrest his person for debt. An instance of this took place not many years ago, 
when a native of rank and wealth, residing at Furruckabad, was arrested, for a 
small debt ifobich he offered at the time he was arrestbd to discharge,; and of the 
existence of which he was not aware till he was arrested): and if the interference 
of the magistrate of the district, which I believe was considered % the Supreme 
Court as illegal, had not released him from the sheriffs officer, he would have been 
dragged 600 miles to Calcutta, and taken into a court, which sootier than have 
appeared in, he would have sacrificed not only his property but; probably .h&. life. 
Against this undefined power of the Supreme Court, some protection should be 
given to the natives, or some Act passed which would not admit bf doubt, fixing its 
actual limits. Supreme, power must exist in somebody in India, and I see no hands 
in which it can be trusted so well as those of the Governor-General. The Governor- 
General at present can act even against the opinion of his councillors on his own ' 
responsibility, and 1 consider this power absolutely necessary to preserve our empire 
in the East. I conceive that powers should be granted to the present government 
to legislate for Europeans likely to become resident in the country (they are now 
amenable to the Mofussil courts, in a certain degree), and I see less objection to 
granting such power to the present government than to any other mode I have yet 
heard proposed for remedying this defect. As for the extension of the power of the 
Supreme Court over the Mofussil, I consider it the greatest calamity that could 
befal India. I speak, I believe, the universal sentiments Of the natives out of 
Calcutta, that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court would be considered by them 
as the greatest misfortune and calamity. The natives who are connected with the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta are notoriously some of the worst characters in India ; 
there are gangs who live by perjury, and by threatening prosecutions in that court ; 
and the natives have frequently told me that those perjurers are in the habit of going 
to men Of respectability and rank (who would sacrifice half their property or even 
their lives rather than go into the court), and threatening that unless they will give 
them money, they are prepared to bring some accusation against them that will 
compel them to attend the summons of the court ; and such is the dread of its 
power, and the disgrace of being dragged into it, that men of wealth are cautious 
how they will come and sleep in Calcutta. I may here relate an anecdote of two 
natives of wealth who bad had som^ family feud ; die object of one was always 
to get the other into Calcutta to make him amenable to the Court. He succeeded, 
under a prcteifce of reconciliation, and having kept, him up at Calcutta most part 
of the night, induced him to remain till the morning, when, tapping him on the 
shoulder, he said, You are now amenable.” It is said, I jd© pot know with " hat 
truth, that the Rajah of Burdwan, who is a roan of immense wealth, pays a cer- 
tain sura annually to a lawyer to keep him clear of the Sflpreme Cotm, and the 
usual words by which die natives express their abhorrence of it are, Balla-i-Naga- 
hanee, which means an “ unexpected calamity.” 
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Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


Captain TURNER MAC AN, called in and further examined, 

1451 • You have mentioned, that" from your observation the native independent 
rulers under the Bengal presidency whether Hindoos or Mahomedana, still regret 
the overthrow of the MahomedaJf supremacy in India, and that they prefer that 
dominion to ours. Can you state the reasons of that preference? — I am of opinion 
that both the princes and their subjects are averse to our dominion; the former 
from a. perfect hopelessness of emancipating themselves from our supremacy, or of 
extending their possessions or consequence by conquest or by intrigue, and from 
disgust at our interference with their internal policy. Scarcely anything has pro- 
duced So much ill-will to our government, in the minds of the native princes, as tilts 
interference in the internal administration of their country and domestic affairs. 
We have had no fixed political principles by which our intercourse with native states 
has been guided. In some cases we have interfered most materially in almost 
every branch of their administration, as in the case of Lucknow, whilst on the 
other hand, we have sometimes avoided even what might be considered a judicious 
control. With reference to their subjects, their dislike has arisen from other causes. 
The checks to despotic power are two : first, the influence of religion, and second, 
the fear of rebellion. The dread of the latter has considerably cheeked and modi- 
fied the despotisms of Asiatic monarchs ; but as long as our interference with the 
internal government of the independent states continues, the subjects are prevented 
from showing their dislike to their rulers, or checking their despotic authority, by 
tfie knowledge or fear that the British Government would interpose and punish 
such maniiestations. As an instance of the thraldom in which the subjects are 
held under the government of the native princes, from the dread of British power 
and coercion, I would particularly mention the state of Ram pore and Lucknow. 
I have heard natives, who have lived under the government of Ham pore, frequently 
declare that were it not for the fear of British power they would not allow their 
ruler to sit upon the musnud for 24 hours. The difficulties and embarrassments 
that the .British Government in India have brought upon themselves by their mis- 
chievous interference in the internal policy of the independent states, has been fully 
exemplified since the conclusion of the Pindarree war, by the disturbed state of 
Rajhwarru; nor have the government, I believe, been yet enabled to extricate 
themselves from the embarrassing situation iu which political agents, acting on 
undefined principles, have placed them with those states by such interference. If 
interference should be considered absolutely necessary, (which I cannot admit 
except as regards external policy), then it should be upon principles of justice as 
well to tfie chiefs as* to the subjects ; and if the power of the former is protected 
against the rebellion of the latter, then the latter should be sheltered from the 
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oppression offhe former, But I am decidedly of. opinion, that all interference 
with the irifejgnal policy ^pf independent native governments is impolitic and un- 
just, and the cause of bringing, the British name into more odium .with those 
stales, and the natives in general, than anything I am acquainted with. I may 
here mention , a third cause of the dislike , of native princes to our government in 
India, which is, the knowledge of its annihilating efficiency. An Asiatic has no 
idea of quiescent power ;■ wbqre it exists he expects aggression,' and although it is 
generally supposed that our conquests in India have been conquests of aggression, 
it will he - found, on examination that this i^ without, foundation that they have 
more frequently, indeed invariably, been made in wars commencing on the defensive. 
Now, if it be asked, why native powers, conv;ious of their own weakness, have 
provoked ,us to war by aggressions, my reply is,\hat knowing we - had the power, 
they expected and anticipated our using it to their annihilation/; and they atruck, 
anticipating an expected blow. T » V/ ; ,* 

14,52. You have stated these feelings to be, in your opinio%vcoinmon alike to 
the Hindoo and Muhomedan ; how are their interests identified in this respect?— 
The Hindoo population of India wore not entirely excluded by the Mahomedan 
lulcrs from a participation in the offices and emoluments of government, as they* 
have been by the British. Many of the Hindoo rulers were tolerated and sup- 
ported by Mahomedan emperors, partly from fear of their united power, and 
partly from other motives. 

1453. Do you apply these observations exclusively to the provinces under the 
Bengal presidency ? — 1 know not what application they may have to the other pro- 
vinces. 

1454. You have stated, that in your opinion the local legislative government in 
India, with some modification and extension of power, is efficient ; will you state 
more fully your opinion with respect to an efficient legislative body, and what mo- 
difications and changes you would propose in the existing power?— I believe it will 
be generally admitted, that India must be governed in India; and with regard to 
the best mode of forming an administrative government, I conclude that the object 
is to legislate for the mass of the people, that is, the 80 millions of native popu- 
lation, according to what is considered by them as affording the greatest security to 
their property and persons, the greatest quantum of justice at the cheapest rate, 
the most perfect toleration of their prejudices and religion, and the greatest security 
against the introduction of foreign laws founded on foreign intercourse. Now, 

I think that legislative body is most efficient which, has the greatest opportunities of 
knowing the character and wishes of the people, and who will frame trbeir laws 
on that knowledge, and not on abstract principles of theoretical government, nor 
sacrifice the interests of the 80 millions to the advantage or wislies of 400 foreigners 
who may now Reside in the interior, or 4,000 who may be supposed likely to reside 
there on the abolition of the present law. With rd^ard to the present legislative 
administration in India, 1 would suggest that they should be relieved from all un- 
necessary details connected with tire executive government, perhaps from all 
details connected with it. I would suggest that an efficient Board of Tirade might 
be established in Calcutta, to correspond direct with the authorities in England, 
and that the business of the Company as a trading body, if they are to continue 

so, 
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so, should be entirely conducted by this Board. If the present legislative govern- , t 

inent are relieved from the details connected with the local administration* t would ^ 11101 lS;< "' 

suggest a Deputy-governor or Lieutenant-governor for Calcutta, I mean for the Captain r. 
Bengal presidency, to conduct such details ; and, if it be thought advisable, that 
the power of this legislative government should equally extend to the other presi- 
dencies, then an executive Deputy-governor or Lieutenant-governor might be sufficient 
at each of then). But in order to aid such legislative government in their control 
over the other presidencies, I suggest that a member from each presidency form 
part of it. Legislative regulations framed by this body should not be hastily made 
or adopted, but after full discussion/and consultation and discretionary reference 
to all persons, whether natives or Europeans, whom they may consider capable of 
throwing light upon the subject of smeh laws, which should be passed by a majority 
of the legislative assembly, the Governor having always a casting vote. Butin 
all questions involving the security of the state, a supreme power should exist in 
the Governor^ to act upon his own responsibility, even in opposition to his council. 

I consider this prerogative to be absolutely necessary for the safety of our Indian 
empire. 

* 1455. Your last answer has embraced three distinct propositions : the substi- 
tution of a general central authority in Calcutta, or at least under the Bengal 
presidency, to supersede the local governments now existing in the other provinces ; 
the creation of a legislative council, which is to frame regulations for the government 
of the vvhole; and the continuance of the existing authority of the Governor-General 
in certain extreme cases pointed out in your answer. Is there any and what objec- 
tion to the existence of the present independent authorities ruling in Madras and in 
Bombay other than that arising from the increased expense of such independent 
establishments? — Anything that can reduce the expense of our civil administration 
in India, without injuring its efficiency, I consider of the very first importance. 

I am not aware of any material objections to the present constitution of the govern- 
ments of those separate presidencies further than that it leads to an additional 
expense, and that it prevents an uniformity of system in the administration, which 
is much to he desired. 

1456. Have you ever calculated what proportion of the expense could he saved 
by the substitution of a lieutenant-governor or governor in council at each of the 
presidencies, supposing always that such lieutenant-governor must in great emer- 
gencies have the power of acting independently of the supreme government, as he is 
now empowered and required by law to act ■. — I never made such a calculation ; 

I had no data to found it on. 

1457. Are you aware what the present expense of the independent governments 
at Madras and Bombay may he? — I am quite ignorant ol it. 

1458. Arc you aware of the amount of the gross revenue of tberfeveral presi- 
dencies ? — I am aware of the afhouut of the gross revenue of India ; and 1 believe 
that the presidencies of Bombay and Madras have never paid their expenses as they 
might perhaps have done. 

1451). Arp you aware; of the distance from Calcutta of the most distant of the 
subordinate stations connected with that presidency ? — The most distant station is 
Loodiana, on the river Sutlege. 

k.i.— I. gg 1460. Assuming 
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1460. Assuming Calcutta to be the seat of the central government, contemplated 
in your previous answer, are you aware of the distance from Calcutta to the farthest 
point now occupied by the British power in either of the other presidencies?—! am 
not aware of the exact distance; but I see no reason why the legislative govern- 
rnent proposed by me should be confined to Calcutta; I think it is one of the worst 

places it could be at. . . „ 

,461. To what other point would you propose to transfer such central, seat ot 
government ?— To any point that might be fixed upon, after due deliberation by such 
government, as the best calculated, from its ceutral position, to perform the duties 
entrusted to them. I have long considered 1 ^Calcutta, even under the present state 
of Indian administration, not to be the mdat advisable place for the Governor 
General and Council to reside at. As long as\he Company were what they profess 
to be a commercial body, trading to India, without sovereign power, and wuh little 
or no’ territory of any kind beyond the factory, Calcutta was unquestionably the 
fittest and only place for the head of their establishment in India ; but as soon as 
they became sovereigns of a mighty empire, with a population of 80 millions of 
people I then consider Calcutta to have been no longer the situation for the 
supreme government ; its scat should have been more towards our northern dr 

western frontier. , , . . 

1462. Does not the removal of the scat of the central government, contemplated 

m the last answer, to some point more in the western provinces, render propor- 
tionably difficult the administration of affairs at the point furthest south, under the 
Madras presidency? Is there any instance in the history of India in which, under 
the Momil government, its more distant parts were ever attempted to be adroi- 
nistemf without a local authority, almost even in name independent, referring to 
points as distant from Delhi or from Agra as the southern provinces would be from 
the seat of the British rule ? — In giving my opinion as to the unfitness of Calcutta 
for the residence of the local government in the last answer, I was not adverting to 
the supreme legislative government which I proposed for the three presidencies, but 
more immediately to the present government of Bengal. The situation for such 
supreme Government for the three presidencies I have not adverted to further than 
to leave it to be fixed by themselves. With regard to the Mogul government, the 
scat of their power was generally confined to Delhi or Agra, though for 1 3 years it 
was transferred to the Deccan. It may be generally considered thaL the situation 
of A« ra or Delhi was not very centrical ; hut it should be remembered, that the 
Mo"ul power frequently extended to Caubul, the eastern parts of Khorassan, Cash- 
mere, and all the countries intervening, and that their power to the eastward and to 
the south was often but a name. To the distant provinces were nominated rulers, 
who had almost supreme power, whose obedience was precarious, and entirely 
dependent uj^n the power of the Mogul emperor to enforce it ; and when they* 
conceived such power did not exist, they invariable threw otf the dubious supre- 
macy, and acted in every respect as independent sovereigns, paying no revenue and 
no regard to orders. 

14<)'3. Will yon explain to the Committee what geographical limits ^/ou assign to 
the phrase in the last answer, “ to the eastward ?” — It is difficult to define anything 
under the Mogul emperors, it varied so much with the characters of those errtperors. 

At 
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At one time an independent kingdom seems here often founded in all (patent pro- 

vinces. The Governor of Bengal, & c. sometimes throws otf his allegiance, and the 3 3 March 18 :^ 

Deccan was never completely subdued, though the Emperor Aurungzebe went there - 

in person, and remained there many years. Bp a>n ‘ 1 au ' n 

1464. In -your last answer, which had reference to the formation of the legis- 
lative council, you considered that it was expedient that one from each presidency 
should be associated with the central council ; do you conceive that the local know- 
ledge that would be carried to such central council by any servant from either of 
the other provinces could be so adequate to all the emergencies of legislation, in 
providing for the necessities of a population so varied as that of the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies, compared witl/that of Calcutta, as the knowledge possessed 
ordinarily by the respective councillors of those presidencies as at present con- 
stituted ?•»— Of the talents of the functionaries of those presidencies I have no know- 
ledge from personal acquaintance ; but if I may form an opinion drawn from the 
presidency to lyhich I belonged, I have no hesitation in answering in the affirma- 
tive; and if at those presidencies can he found a man whose extensive information 
on every branch of Indian legislation, political, judicial, revenue and military, 
add whose power of mind, soundness of judgment, and facility of transacting busi- 
ness approximate to that of Sir Charles Metcalfe, such an individual would be 
universally admitted to be efficient, and fully adequate for all the emergencies of 
legislation. 

1465. You have stated that you would reserve to the Governor-general, as ab- 
solutely necessary for the safety of the British empire in India, the same arbitrary 
power now bv law in extreme cases vested in him; do you mean to state that you would 
allow to the lieutenant-governors, contemplated in your preceding answer, the same 
absolute power of acting in nnforseen emergencies, which is now vested by law 
m the Governor in Council of the subordinate presidencies ?-~ l do not see any 
necessity for such power existing in the lieutenant-governors ; circumstances might 
occur, such as extensive mutiny in the army, or rebellion, when such lieutenant- 
governors and the commanders of the forces at the different presidencies would 
deem it necessary to act without reference to the supreme government. But whether 
it would he necessary to vest them with such power, such power by law', I am not 
picparcd to say. In such extreme cases of mutiny, officers in all parts ol the world 
act upon their own responsibility, according to the emergencies of the case: Gene- 
rally speaking, the powers of such lieutenant-governors would be executive ; but 
I consider that all Regulations affecting the presidencies to which they would bclo. g 
should not merely he discussed in the supreme legislative assembly by a member 
from those presidencies, but that such lieutenant-governor, with his secretaries and 
such authorities, either native or European, whom he considered likely to throw 
light upon such proposed Regulation, should be consulted, and that \he supreme 
legislative council should have the full benefit of their opinions in writing before 
such Regulation was passed into a law. One point 1 have omitted to mention with 
respect to the powers of the legislative assembly, that of legislating for Europeans 
who are now or muv become resident in India. I do not conceive that there would 
be much difficulty in making the present system of judicial laws applicable to such 
individuals. Nor do I conceive that they would have any right to complain of 
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being subject to such laws. Their going to India is optional ; they can return from 
it w hen they please. People who optionally go to reside in any foreign country 
munt he subject to the laws of that country, and, as I have before stated, all Laws 
and Regulations for the better government of India should have reference more to 
the 80 millions of native subjects than to the convenience, fancied or real, of a few 
European settlers. 

1 466. Referring to the supposed necessity of maintaining the existing h.igh scale 
of executive government at Madras and Bombay, what are tire duties now dis- 
charged by the Governor of Madras, at aysalary of 16,000/. a year, with council- 
lors, secretaries, &c. paid in proportion, whwh a vice-governor, well selected, with 
two or more competent public secretaries* tirteht not discharge as efficiently and 
beneficially to the public interest at a much reduced rate of cost to the public ? — 
I am not aware that the Governor at Madras and Bombay, with his councillors ami 
secretaries, and extensive establishment of functionaries, has any executive duties 
to perform which could not as well be performed by a 1 ieu tenant-governor and such 
an establishment. 

1467. Can you contemplate any separate interests belonging to either of the 
subordinate presidencies which would not be likely to be adequately represented 
in such legislative council, as has been suggested, by an European civil servant and 
an enlightened native selected from each of those presidencies ? — I cannot more 
particularly, as I have stated that any Regulations peculiarly applicable to those 
presidencies should not be passed into a law without having the benefit of the 
opinion of the lieutenant-governor and secretaries, &c., as also the opinions of such 
natives as he or the legislative government might choose to consult. With regard 
to the native member of council, I confess I have considerable doubts ©fits present 
expediency. I do not deny that many natives exist in India wdio possess exten- 
sive information and local knowledge far superior to what is possessed by most 
Europeans, and that if they had been consulted, as unfortunately they never have 
been, upon many of our legislative enactments connected with the judicial and 
revenue branches, much injustice would have been obviated. 

1468. With regard to the seat of government, is not one of the advantages 
which you propose by separating the Governor General from the administration 
of the local government in Calcutta, that he would be free to visit, as he might see 
fit, the nrore distant parts of the British dominions in India, and to establish the 
head-quarters of his government temporarily at Allahabad or Benares, or at any 
other considerable place at which the public service might appear to him to require 
his presence ? — I have not mentioned any place at which I think such legislative 
assembly would be best fixed, because this should be left to their judgment, and 
they should not be considered a fixture. Nay, I think it absolutely necessary that 
they should occasionally visit each of the other presidencies, and move to all partj 
of the country under their control, according to their discretion. Nay, I think an 
obligatory power should compel them to go to the other presidencies at fixed 
periods, say once in two or three years. 

1469. You stated in a previous answer that the presidencies of* Madras and 
Bombay have never paid their annual expenses ; will you have the goodness to look 
at the Paper now shown to you, marked No. 9-10, and state whether an in- 
spection 
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spection of tliafmdocel you 4 o correct that answer ? — It appears that, according to “ 

this paper, Madras did pay its expenses in the year specified, and that Bombay 2 5 
did npt. Having no official access to documents connected with the present dis- 7. 

bursemer.ts and, receipts of tlic presidencies, I stated that opinion from recollec- 
tion of what I had read regarding the revenues, &c. 

1470. On a general view of the amount of the civil expenditure in India, has 
anything suggested itself to your mind that would teud to its diminution ? — First, 
die employment of natives in the judicial and revenue branches. Secondly, the 
formation of a legislative and revenue, code, simple and well defined, which would 
enable more extended power to be pj/Gen to individuals, and to dispense with useless 
appeals, which generally retard 'ostice, multiply details, and increase expense. 

Thirdly, an economy in all publio^uildings, in which there has been a wasteful ex- 
travagance. As examples of this, in addition to those I have stated in my former 
evidence, I might mention houses at different stations for courts of circuit, useless 
military buildings, such as ranges of Assyrian-roofed stables built at Muttra, which 
never can be used, and various other public buildings connected with the civil and 
military administration, in which a profuse and wasteful ex [ tenth turc of public 
•money has taken place. Though of minor importance, 1 think considerable 
reductions may take place in all public offices. The sum may he small in each, but 
in the aggregate it would amount to a good deal. I give as an instance what I have 
heard mentioned, and have since verified, that some years back, when a secretary 
took charge of his office, he had bills presented to him by the clerks at the cut! of 
the mouth, separate from their salaries, for extra official duties performed. One 
clerk presented a bill for coming early before official hours; another for remaining 
late after official hours. The secretary inquired w hat w ere the official hours, and 
told the clerks he required no more of them than their duty, and that he wouMj pu t 
receive any bills for extra official writing. This alone produced a saving in thifwhe 
office, as well as I can recollect, of 20,000 rupees in the year ; and I have no 
doubt that a similar reduction can take place in every secretary’s office in Calcutta. 

If the establishments in those secretaries’ offices be compared now with what they 
were some years ago, when the business was equally well performed, it would lie 
found that they have increased twofold. Take, for example, the military secretary’s 
office to government: when that office was held by Mr. Gardiner, and I belieye by 
the late Mr. Adam, if I recollect right, there was neither deputy nor assistant ; now 
there are both, besides a considerably increased establishment of clerks. I have 
already in my previous evidence touched upon the expediency of an abolition of the 
Boards. . This also w>ould be a considerable saving to government. I am not at 
this moment prepared to mention any other sources of saving, except what may 
arise from the employment of natives in on? administration, and the consequent 
reduction of Europeans ; and I believe that the present Governor-general of India 
lias anticipated, by several jtfdicious reductions in the civil administration, much 
that might have been suggested on this subject. 

1471. Does it appear to you that the delays that have occurred in the transaction 
of public lousiness between this country and India, and the voluminous and operose 
character of the conduct of its administration, are in any manner attributable to the 
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constitulion^of the home authorities r — I think they are mainly attributable to that 
constitution. 

1472. Will you point out in what respects you conceive such inconvenience to 

have arisen from such sources ? — 'Questions of importance, which have been sub- 
mitted by the government of India to the consideration of the home authorities, 
have not been answered sometimes for a period of two or three years ; when such 
answer has been received, circumstances have so changed that further reference 
became necessary, and thus a period of many years has elapsed before the final 
adjustment of such questions. It is a prevailing, I might almost say an universal, 
opinion throughout India among all servants/Vioth civil and military, that those 
Governors General who have attended least to\he orders they have received from 
homo have been the greatest benefactors to the country, and have consulted more 
the interests of the people and the rulers themselves. * 

1473. Will you state what means of acquaintance you have had with the admi- 
nistration of the Indian government ?— -Having never held any official situation under 
the Indian government which gave me a right of access to the documents connected 
with the administration of that country, I have no knowledge but what I have 
gleaned from observation, intimate intercourse with natives, and with almost every 4 
member of the civil and military service ; and the situation I held on the staff of the 
late Marquis of Hastings brought me in constant intercourse with that nobleman, 
and gave me the advantage of his information and enlightened views.* 

1474. From your knowledge of the natives, should you say that if it appeared 
expedient to the Legislature of this country materially to alter the constitution of 
the organ of administering the Indian government at home; if, for instance, the 
Charter of the East- India Company should not be renewed, and the territorial 
goAMttament should be confided to some other body, that such a change would pro- 
ducRvny injurious effects upon the minds of the natives under the British dominion? 
— 1 do not think the natives of India either understand anything, or care anything, 
about the authority at home ; they look to the local government ; a few individuals 
in Calcutta may give the subject a consideration, but I doubt whether it would 
excite any fears or alarms in their minds, and on the mass of the people it would 
make no impression whatever. 

1475. You think tiiat, as far as the natives are concerned, the great point would 
be to impress them with a sufficient idea of the importance of the powers of the 
Governor General in India? — Undoubtedly. 

147b. Do you conceive that the natives regard the Governor-general now in 
Calcutta, in the same way in w hich they regarded the Nabob of former years, with- 
out reference to the delegated authority which each might respectively hold, or tire 
source from which such authority might proceed? — Unquestionably, with regard 
to the mass of the natives ; there may be a few' exceptions in Calcutta, but they are 
few. *■ 


* I have now a Paper on the Revenues of India from 1813 to 182s, which Lord Hastings drew up 
for me with his own hand, * * 
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1477. at situations have you filled in India?— I went out to India in 1808, 
and was first appointed Assistant to the Secretary of the Board of Revenue. In 
1812, I tfbse to be Deputy in that office. In 1817, I was nominated Secretary to 
that Board, and remained in it until 1820. In 1820, I was appointed Collector 
and Magistrate in the Bellary division of the Ceded Districts, where I continued 
until 1824 ; and thus served uninterruptedly twelve years in the Revenue Board, and 
sixteen in the Revenue department. Besides holding these appointments, I served in 
1809 for a short time in the Stan/p-office ; and in 1818 I officiated for several 
months as Chi^f Magistrate and Superintendent of Police at the Presidency. In 
1824 , 1 was appointed Judge of ©ircuit and Appeal in the Provincial Court for the 
Centre, Division. In 1826, I was nominated a member of the Board of Revenue 
by Sir Thomas Munro, and accompanied him in that capacity on Ids tour through 
the Southern Provinces. In 1827, I was thence selected to introduce his system 
of ryotwar into Tunjore, as Principal Collector and Magistrate there. Whence, in 
1828, I w’as removed by his successor, after his death, to my former situation as 
sludge of Circuit and Appeal in the Centre Division. This I afterwards relinquished 
for that of Registrar to the Court of Sadder and Foujdary Adawlut, the Company’s 
Supreme Court at Madras. Continuing in that office, I was also, in 1830, ap- 
pointed Telinga translator to the Government. From 1811 to 1S20, I held, in 
addition to my other appointments, the situation of First Secretary to the College at 
Madras. I was likewise appointed a member of that Board in 1812, until 1820, 
when I left Madras. And in 1826 and 1829, at each period of my return to the 
presidency, I was nominated a member of that Board. I was also, in 1 8 20, one 
of three gentlemen nominated a Committee of Instruction for improving the Edu- 
cation of the Natives generally. 

1478. Have you any knowledge of the native languages, and have you had 

occasion to have much personal intercourse with the natives in the several districts 
you have named ?— I have received the honorary reward for proficiency both in 
the Hindostanee and the Telinga language, of which last I have published a gram- 
mar and a dictionary, purchased hv the government for 3,000/. 1 comprehend 

the Tamul, the Cunarese, and the Mubratta, sufficiently to understand what is said 
in common conversation on business, but I cannot speak those tongues. As col- 
lector and magistrate in Bellary, and principal collector and magistrate in Tanjore, 
1 had to maintain the most intimate daily intercourse with all classes of the nat> v cs; 
and in my situation as judge of circuit and appeal, 1 had also occasion to use the 
native languages daily in the court. 

1479. What opinion of the general character arid capacity of the natives did the 
opportunities you had of observing them impress upon your mind ? — The lower 

* classes of the natives appear tt> me as prone to crime as those of a similar de- 
scription in our own country. The higher classes, except in European science and 
general information, may yie with those of a similar rank in Europe. Their man- 
ners and adijress are mqst polished ; their conduct as heads of families and masters, 
kind and endearing; and the chiefs of the Telinga nation are distinguished by so 
nice a sense of honour, that our want of due regard to their feelings in this respect 
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2,) au » 1 32. 0 j- ^jj. kind in the zemindar of Bobilec. Another occurred in the Ganjam district, 

1). CampbfU, where one of this fine race of men, on being attempted to be disarmed, upon enter- 
K* 7- ing one of our courts, plunged his weapon into his heart, and fell dead before die 
judge on the bench; and when a military force attempted to carry into ‘execution 
a judicial process in the Nellore district, a third of this description destroyed all his 
family, and also himself. Instances of this kind illustrate the character of that class 
of people, but also deeply affect that of our own government. But the true cha- 
racter of tne people is to be found in that ofJdie middle classes, and of them I can 
speak in the highest terms, more especially okthose connected with the agriculture 
and trade of the country, especially in the Bellamy division of the Ceded Districts, in 
which I resided four years. They had the good fortune to fall, on our first acquisi- 
tion of those territories, under the administration of Sir Thomas Muoro, succeeded 
by Mr. Chaplin ; and on my going to that province, I found myself received rather 
as a father than as a ruler. Many of the oldest inhabitants of the country came to 
sec me at different times, requesting that I would place my hand upon their bead, 
merely as a token of general protection. And I do not hesitate to say, that few 
can maintain a long intercourse with that amiable and simple race of people, with* 
out reciprocal feelings of attachment and regard for them. Their reverence for 
truth, a quality in which the natives of India are generally defective, is eminent. 
The asseveration of a Sircar ryot in that country is universally considered by the 
people equivalent to an oath. Indeed, when such a man’s veracity is impeached, 
he constantly calls out, I am a gra/iustoo, or householder, meaning thereby to offer 
undeniable evidence of the truth of what he says. The tribe of cultivators of the 
Telinga nation, who occasionally migrate to Madras, serving there for a few years 
as pulanquin bearers, whence they return with their earnings in this trade to stock 
their farms, are proverbial for honesty throughout the country. The Canarese 
merchants and traders in the centre of the peninsula are also a most industrious 
and honourable set of dealers, many of them in affluent circumstances. I cannot 
speak quite so favourably of the Brahmin village accountants, or of our own 
Mahratta Brahmin officers, though in ability few can exceed them. In the Tuinul 
provinces, the people, though greatly inferior in their reverence for truth, are in 
other respects little below their’ brethren in the centre of the peninsula ; but in 
Tanjore the contrast is most lamentable. I do not attribute the inferiority of the 
natives in the district of Tanjore to their being composed of different materials 
from the other classes in the peninsula, but to the want of a good system of land 
revenue management on our part, by which the assessment on individuals is left 
undefined, and in consequence corruption, forgery and perjury have become so 
prevalent, that the province of Tanjore itself, and the court at Combeconum in 
particular, have become byewords in the Madras territories for everything that is 
degrading in the native character. * 

1480. You have stated the kind and affectionate manner in which you were 
received by the people of the province of Bellary, when you went there in your 
public capacity as the successor of Sir Thomas Munro an<j of Mr. Chaplin ; upon 
your quitting that people, did you separate from them with similar marks of regard 
and gratitude on their part? — On my leaving it, as well as on return to the district 

subsequently, 
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subseqaebrl^, as. a judge of circuit, I received from all those with whbrp.I was for- 
merly acquainted, the same warm expression of feeling towards me unabated;. 

1481. Ypu have stated your Impression of the character of the natives of that 
part of India; will you proceed to state to the Committee the estimate yotph&ve 
formed of their capacity for public employment? — I am of opinion that the natives 
with whom 1 am acquainted are capable of holding any situation* and of conduct- 
ing the duties of .it as well as any European. How tar it may be expedient to 
employ them m the highest offices, may be a question of policy. 

1482. What opinion have yon had occasion to form of their trust-worthiness ?— 
The servants employed under the Madras presidency in the higher situations of our 
government are- well paid ; and in general, particularly in the Judicial department, 
have evincedv great integrity. There have been instances in the Revenue depart- 
ment of the most gross abuses; but in general I should say, that corruption is not 
more prevalent with the natives than it was with Europeans, before their salaries 
were raised ^nitheir present standard, subsequent to the government of Lord Corn- 
wallis, inclusive. 

1483. In what situations at present are natives employed in the Madras presi- 
dency ? — Natives are employed at Madras in all subordinate situations, in the Re- 
venue, Judicial and Military departments. In the Revenue department, their highest 
salary, after 20 years’ service, may amount to 700 rupees per month, besides 
grants of lantf on shotrium tenure, which several of them hold. In the Judicial 
department, they are employed extensively as district judges, or moonsiff's ; and 
latterly the Madras government have nominated three natives, one a Mussulman, 
and two Hindoos, with the same powers as are vested in the zillah and the 
criminal judges there. Their pay has been fixed at 500 rupees per mensem. The 
natives are otherwise extensively employed as clerks, and in the Revenue depart- 
ment as native collectors under the Europeans. Native Christians are excluded 
from employment in the Judicial department as native judges only, and I think the 
exclusion is to be regretted. 1 am not aware of any other exclusion of natives 
from the service of the government, though the half-caste natives are seldom em- 
ployed except as clerks, on account of their not possessing. acquirements for other 
duties equal to those of the superior natives of the country. 

1484. Is it your opinion, that under a more extended system of native instruc- 

tion, a more general resort might be had to native agency in the administration of 
the civil government ? — I conceive it highly desirable that the natives should be 
employed in all departments in the details of the civil government. It would be 
difficult to raise them higher than they have been in the Judicial department, in the 
three instances I have noticed, without vesting them with that superintendence anti 
control which I think should continue in the hands of Europeans. In the Revenue 
department, I conceive they might be further advanced. • 

1485. Although practically It might he inexpedient to advance natives to the 
highest offices of responsibility and control, at least for a loug period to come, 
might it not however be advisable to declare, that the circumstance of their being 
natives is got in itself £ necessary bar to their advancement ? — l decidedly think 
that all notion of exclusion should be avoided, as checking the great object of 
raising the native character in the estimation of the people themselves. 

h h i486. Would 
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1486. "VV^ould the. feeling that any such exclusion was done away,, tend, in your 

opinion, to strengthen their attachment to the British Government ?— -I 4 o not think 
that the natives now consider themselves excluded ; they merely are npt employed 
in the highest offices ; and I conceive it highly desirable that every office for which 
they are considered fit by the local government, shouldbeheld out as the "reward of 
successful talent. , : < ■ • . v -V'rt-'i ipr’ ■ v .v ? ■ 

1487. Are you aware what was Sir Thomas Monro’s notion oh the subject of 
extending the instruction of natives in the Madras presidency ?•— Sir Thomas 
Munro recorded Minutes respecting the expediency of improving the education of 
the natives* arid appointed a committee to suggest measures for that purpose, llis 
plan contemplated the, establishment of one central school in each collectorate, and 
subordinate schools dependant thereon; the whote under the coittmijttde at the pre- 
sidency. The committee at Madras, with the view of drawing the natives wifh them 
as much as possible, called upon the several collectors to. forward from each of the 
provinces one person to be instructed at Madras, in orderthat. he might ^subsequently 
superintend the schoolsrin the province. From each of the 21 provinces, one Mus- 
sulman and one Hindoo were deputed to the presidency, and it was intended to 
instruct them in their own languages as well as in English* and it possible to afford* 
them some information connected with European science ; but the system had not 
proceeded far when I left Madras, from the want of fit teachers versed in European 
science. 

1488. To what extent had the experiment been attempted ? — Not further than 
I have mentioned. The selection from each district of one Mussulman and one 
Hindoo, forming 21 Mussulmans and 21 Hindoos, who were congregated at the 
presidency for instruction. They had commenced the study of their own languages 
and ol the Sanscrit and Arabic respectively, and also of English ; but the object of 
the committee in the first instance was more to lead the natives in the provinces to 
draw with them on the subject, and not to consider the institution anything unusual 
or likely to interfere with their religious prejudices ; ihe selection was therefore 
made from people well known to themselves, and we avoided employing any person 
connected with the presidency. But the system had made but poor advancement 
when I left Madras. 

1489. What were the obstacles to its extension? — The want principally of 
proper teachers in the branches of European science and knowledge which it was 
intended to convey to the teachers of the schools hereafter to be employed in the 
provinces. 

1490. Were any efforts made by the Government to obtain such teachers?— 
Offers of service were invited by public advertisement, but none sufficiently qua- 
lified were . found. One Brahmin at Madras was appointed deputy master, and 
afforded a smattering of algebra and geography, and also explained a few of the , 
first problems in Euclid to some of the students*; but his own knowledge was 
exceedingly limited. 

1491. Do any means occur to yourself by which this defect of teachers might 
be obviated ?— *-I conceive that the opening more free accesa of Europeans to India 
would greatly facilitate the supply of a description of persons so much wanted at 
that presidency. 

1402. Did 
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1492. Did you ever see any computation of the probable annual cost, of carrying 
into effect the plan of education proposed by Sir Thomas Munro? — Iffiave; but 
I do not novn precisely recollect its amount. I think it varied from 50,000 rupees 
per annum, upwards. It calculated one head master and 12 subordinate ones in 
each colletftor&te, atvery low rates of pay. They were chiefly to be remunerated 
by free offerings of their students ; and the pay of the government was reduced to 

the smallest scale; ' v 

1493! Would not that be about 5,000 L a year out of a revenue derived from 
Madras of nearly five millions and a half?— -It would be a sum vastly inadequate ; 
but the gentlemen of the committee thought themselves fortunate in obtaining even 
such a grant ; the total amount for the whole of India, mentioned in the Act of 
Parliament of f &13, being one 4 ac of rupees only out of the surplus territorial 
revenue pf all India. 

1494. Was the .progress of that scheme of education arrested from want of 
teachers or want of funds Chiefly from want of teachers. Had the means 
existed to catty on the plan, I have little doubt but that the liberality of the 
Government would have aided it, even with further funds ; though a certain sum 
lfaviug been fixed, it was of course an object not to exceed it. 

1495. You cousider that the present restricted intercourse of Europeans with 
India precludes the possibility of obtaining that class of instructors to whom you 
have referred. Do you consider that any danger would arise from a relaxation of 
those restrictions ? — I have long considered the opening free access to all British 
subjects to India as an object in every- respect highly desirable, not only as leading 
to an importation of British knowledge, skill, and talent, but also of British capi- 
tal into the country.. It is capital that is most wanted by the natives in the Madras 
presidency. I do not apprehend any dangers as likely to arise from the most free 
access of Britons to India, if they are placed under the local tribunals. Restric- 
tion as regards passports may be requisite, more at the presidency of Madras 
than in Bengal, in consequence of die policy of our government in excluding 
foreigners from the employment of the native princes. In Bengal, the foreign 
settlements are few, limited in boundary, and accessible only by the Ganges. At 
Madras, the foreign settlements are more numerous, open and accessible by sea, 
and some of them of very considerable extent Englishmen proceeding to India 
are not likely, I think, to object to the laws of that country, if they preserve some- 
thing of their own trial by jury. I conceive it very desirable that, in the trial of 
such persons, European officers should be employed if possible ; but if the system 
of employing natives in the higher tribunals leaves no authority in the district where 
an offence is committed by an European except a native judge, I think it desirable 
that he should* in cases of this description, be associated with an European. The 
pbjection to the trial of an European by a native would be quite as*strong on the 
part of the native, judge as oif that of the British offender; he would act with 
great timidity and apprehension, viewing the European as belonging to the caste of 
the Government. 

1496. Ygu would suggest, then, that the European voluntarily placing himself 
under the jurisdiction of the native tribunal should have afforded to him the security 
of a jury, composed in part at least of Europeans ? — If possible, and in most parts 
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“ “ “ of the country I think it would be practicable, provided the jury were reduced to a 

k 3 March 183^. sma ][ num 'ber, say five, and European officers, in the military service, were admis- 
A, D. Campbell, sible on such juries ; but I do not contemplate the use of juries, except jn cases of a 
P-*q- highly criminal nature. For common assaults, I think Europeans might as at pre- 
sent be punished without the intervention of suchatribuhat The employment of 
them in all cases wduld be harassing to those who yrobld harm., to serve on juries. 

1497. Is there anything in the general character of the law to be administered in 
the provincial Courts, which, in your opinion, would be lifcely tO deter an European 
settler from embarking his capital in India under such circumstaftces ?—Nothing 
whatever, except hfs own ignorance of its nature. The law, as administered in the 
provinces under Madras, partakes hardly at all* of the Mussulmafi cGde. A general 
belief, however, exists, that it is that law unmodified which is , administered ; and 
prejudice, no doubt, operates on the part of Europeans against it j sbut l jonceive 
that, when they become acquainted with its actual nature, such' prejudice wtll cease. 
The criminal law administered by our courts is infinitely more mild than the law of 
England. No* punishment of death ensues, except in cases of express murder; 
and even in crimes of that description the sentence is occasionally modified to 
transportation, . or confinement for life. I happen myself to know the case of ax 
European soldier, who in the open day shot a native boy within a few yards of 
him. That man, if tried at Madras, would certainly have been hung. He hap- 
pened to be a German, over w hom the Supreme Court, at that time, had no juris- 
diction. The law has been since modified, and authority given to them to try all 
Europeans in the King’s service, whether British-born subjects dr not ; but in con- 
sequence of their having no jurisdiction over that person,, he was tried by one of our 
provincial courts, and condemned. There were no circumstances of palliation 
in the offence : but on account of the extreme contrition expressed by the prisoner 
subsequently to it, his sentence was commuted from death to imprisonment for 
life. 

1498. When you speak of the erroneous belief existing as to the spirit of the 

law administered in those courts, do you mean existing in India or in Europe?— 
Principally in Europe. In India, the nature of the law is well understood by those 
who administer it, as well as by those who are subject to it : but the principal Euro- 
pean settlers resident in India being congregated at the presidency, and subject only 
to British law under the King’s Supreme Court, are entirely ignorant of the nature of 
the law administered in the provinces. The few European settlers established in 
the provinces are also at present, in criminal matters, exempted from it, and subject 
only to the English law. They consequently know little of it ; and the prejudice of 
Europe accordingly extends, in a certain degree, to Europeans not in the service, 
even in India, • , 

1499. You* have stated that, in the event of a free intercourse between Great 
Britain and India, it might be found necessary to Adhere to a system of passports* 
WH 1 you state to the Committee in what way, and to what extent, you rvould pro- 
pose that passports should be requisite? — The only use of passports would be to 
control the employment of foreigners in the Service of the; native state;. Without 

foreigners might find 1 easy access from the foreign settlements into those 
stifles; and as natives are perfectly ignorant of the nation of the European, and 

consider 
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consider *11 white fftces aHke, the object of a passport would be to distinguish 
Briton|i ffomtimseofa foreign nation, and to prevent the latter passfdg through 
the country jwitjhput permission from the local governments ; but the restriqtion is 
opt one tp which European settlers alone are subject. All gentlemen in our own 
service gladl| comply with sosupple a restriction; and I have known a young man 
in college w f % declip§ 4 ; to do jjp,, arrested, mid carried by force to the residence of 
the magistrate* j*,. ,• : , r .' , .... ..., ,, , , 

1500. Are purports now requisite travellers in , India ?— Throughout the 

Madras, presidency. In Bengal, less attention is paid to that arrangement, for the 
reasons I havOiaiready stated,, _ , , 

1501. What officers are appointed i» India to see that travellers have passports? 

—It is the d ( uty pf every native police-officer who sees an European travelling, to 
demand hia paaepo^. . , 

1 502 . Are you of opinion that this restriction is not considered, vexatious?— 
I cannot undertake to say that it has not been considered vexatious by many 
persons ignorant of the object for which it is established ; on the contrary, 1 believe 
that one person in particular, Mr. Peter Gordon, has strongly objected to such a 
restriction. 

1503. In the view of making the system of passports entirely subservient to 
distinguish between British subjects and a foreigner, might not the passport of the 
British subject be considered as his right, rather than as a matter of favour ?— Pass- 
ports are never matter of favour ; they are issued to all British subjects having 
leave to reside in India, and also to foreigners; and the object of them is to stop the 
foreigner alone, when he comes near the boundary between our territories and the 
native state, as they would of course restrict him to our own territory. 

1504. Then the fact is, that though the object is to affect only foreigners, it 
affects Englishmen also ? — It does. 

1505. Are you aware of any instances having occurred of a passport having 
been withdrawn from a British subject? — A passport cannot be withdrawn, but the 
issue of it may be refused. Once given, it justifies the bearer travelling from a point 
nominated to another point nominated, and nothing can obstruct him, as the pass- 
port is evidence of the permission granted. 

1506. Are they permanent or temporary ?— They are granted on each occasion ; 
they are granted for every movement from one place to another. I myself have 
constantly used them, in travelling from one place to another, where I held no 
official situation. 

1507. Supposing you wanted to change your line of route for any reason, what 
must you do ?— The passport denotes the place from which you move, and, that to 
which you are going, without prescribing any particular route. 

1508. Can passports be obtained in other places besides the presidencies? — From 
* all European officers, civil and,inilitary. 

1509. Should you deem it necessary, in case of a free intercourse betweeit Great 
Britain and India, to reserve, either to the Governor-general or the local governor 
of a presidency, the power of deporting an individual settled in India, at, his plea- 
sure, and without trial?— I think such authority very objectionable; at the same 
time, I conceive it absolutely necessary for the maintenance of our power in Iudia, 

that 
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” ' that restrictions should be placed over persons dangerous to the state* I would 

23 March 183a. notj however, place greater restrictions over Europeans than over natives* The 
A, i), Campbell, government at present have it in their power, for reasons of state* tq confine any 
Rsq. native under a warrant issued by the government without trial ; and, in a case in 
which I strongly recommended that a prisoner should be brought to trial* a case in 
which, by tbft murder of his wife, he ex cl ud edAiitn self^from succeeding to the 
musnud or throne, which was his birthright, the declined to 

bring the prisoner to trial, and he has sipie been confined as a prisoner of state. 

1510. Do you mean to state it as your opinion, that auch a power ought to 

exist in the governitj^ authority, without restriction or quaiiticatiiP^jr*- 1 It is so dan- 
gerous a power, th«t| I think it ought to bf liable to :r«strictk&t-.^^|tinct legisla- 
tive enactment on each particular occasion has. been suggestf|fdMit I conceive 
that empowering the government to detain, without deporting, the F etlt ^’ n S 

his appeal to, the authorities in this country, would sufficiently pi^rde for the danger, 
without exposing individuals to the loss and distress which suddehde^rtatioti from 
India may c4«#e. ■ .■ ■ - • *'P, 

1511. Can you imagine the occurrence of any such cases of imperative urgency 
as would not be met by the detention of ah individual, under the eye of the presi* 
denev, until the decision of the authorities at home upou his case should have been 
received?- — 1 cannot ; and I think that in most cases, where security for future good 
behaviour might be given, the government would be inclined to release, and might 
safely release, the prisoner pending such reference. 

1512. You have stated that you entertain no apprehension of the effects of an 
unrestricted intercourse between England and India; do you imagine that the 
greater part of the emigrants from England to India would consist of persons who 
went there in order to make their fortunes and return to England, or persons who 
went there for the purpose of becoming permanent settlers in India? — I think few 
would leave this country with the intention of remaining in India; but the unsuccess- 
ful there might find it very difficult to quit India. 

1513. Do you think, therefore, that gradually the effect of such a state of things 
would be, in process of time, to introduce a considerable proportion of permanent 
English settlers in India, ?— I think not. Those who remained would be in such 
distressed circumstances as not to be likely to leave mauy descendants behind them. 
The others, I conclude, would return to the mother country. 

1514. Do not you think, therefore, that it would be the duty of the English 

Government rather to take care that the judicial and other institutions in India were 
adapted* to the feelings and habits of the Indian population, than to those of any 
Europeans who might think proper to become, for the purpose of making their 
fortunes, temporary residents in India? — Decidedly. The laws of India ought to 
he made for th« benefit of the natives of that country, not of the few Europeans who 4 
resort thither. But unless the laws affecting the latter were, in some degree, assimi- 
lated to those to which they are subject in this country, Parliament would be 
assailed continually, until they altered the law, by an universal outcry on the part 
of such settlers. , 

i-'Si't Eo not you think, that in such ft case Parliament would act more justly 
in obliging those emigrants to conform to whatever state of laws was thought best 

suited 
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suited to the native population of India, and that that ought to be the main and sole 

guide of the resolutions of the British Legislature on those subjects ?— Certainly, if M arc ’ l> 
a choice is necessary between the British and the native law. But, in my opinion, d CmsphrU, 
the native law may be assimilated to the British, at least to a certain extent, with Esq. 

benefit to’the natives themselves, and so as to meet the feelings also of the emi- 
grants from this countf^. I allffede to a partial introduction of trial by jury, as pro- 
vided in Regulation X* of 1827, in theMadras code. 

1516. Do yd# think that the introduction of the system of British law is an 
unmixed blessing to the European himself in India ? — By no means. 

1517. Thoi^h; personally not acquainted with Bengal, afe you aware of the 
general .effect&.bf:itsf administration in Calcutta? — I am not aware of its effects in 
Calcutta, more’tfhan two casual visits to that presidency enable me to speak ; but 
I am Fully awsord^w its operation in Madras, and 1 should say decidedly that the 
criminal law is vaiiidy more severe than that administered beyond the limits of the 
Supreme Co||^> Thd'civil law also is attended by an expense which has ruined 
most of the native families of distinction at Madras, and borne most heavily upon 
Europeans. One gentleman, to protect the estate of ins deceased brother from the 
effect of a palpable forgery, expended, I believe, about 50,000 rupees, nearly the 
amount of the forgery itself, in law expenses, The natives of the presidency see. 
their fellow-countrymen hung for crimes which, committed beyond the boundary, 
never are visited with the extreme punishment of death. 

1518. Do not you think that a code or system of law might be made advan- 
tageously by an amalgamation and selection of the laws of England and the laws 
of India, which would meet the wants of both classes ? — I do not think that the 
principles of the law of England can with benefit be assimilated to those of India ; 
but I conceive that the principles of the Indian codes may be so modified by the 
principles of general equity and general law, say the civil or Roman law, such as is 
in operation in Scotland, a3 to be beneficial both to the natives of that country 
and to those who may emigrate from this. 

15M). Has not the system of juries extended considerably in some parts of India, 
and would not the application of that to many purposes of law be very acceptable 
to the natives? — The jury system is confined entirely within the limits of the Supreme 
Court. The Regulation I have already mentioned, contemplates its gradual exten- 
sion, in criminal cases, to the Madras provinces ; but it has never beeu acted on, 
and has been considered objectionable by the government which succeeded that 
which framed it. The punchayet system in civil cases only has been tried in 
the Madras provinces, but its success has not been so great as was expected. 
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1520 . Referri#® to your answer, No. 1264, canyon explain tb© circumstance 
of that letter P — Wiw regard to the political one frpm J^sngal.ofi^E^ruary 1828, 
it appears that in the Return to this Committee there were^wae^erslettei-s coupled 
with it, and that the answer which was given by »th©f Court o^Aa^ti.of July 1829 
anticipated ' the matter comprised in the two other fetters of November; 1^29 and 


March 1830 from India. I think those are the dates. < (NR*?#* 

1521. It has been suggested that a selection at a later period dfljfe than actually 
is at present#© caae,would be preferable in respect to the age atwnich a young 
man ought to enter the civil service in India, and that 22 years of age would be 
the period at which they should so enter such service; do you see any, and whaf, 
objections to the substitution of this later period ?— -The objections may be viewed 
as both, physical and moral. The first objection that occurs to me, referring 
simply to the principles which have guided the ages now fixed, has, reference to the 
physical qualities of the young men. The age at which they now go out is considered 
better calculated to enable them to fall in with the manners, habits and customs 
of the natives, and to encounter the change of climate ; and at that age they more 
readily gain a knowledge of the Eastern languages : on the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that if they went out at the age of 22, and prosecuted their studies in this 
country for three or four years longer, they would go out better qualified, in point 
of general education, know ledge and judgment, for the high stations they are destined 
to fill, and that they would be enabled to enter upon any duties on arriving in 
India. 

1522. You have stated some objections to the substitution of a later period, and 
some moral ones ; on the other hand, does it occur to you that there is any, and what, 
objection on the latter scores namely, on the moral ground, to a young man 
destined to pass the greater part of his life in India, remaining in England, and 
forming in England the habits of English life ?— ~I certainly think that young men 
staying in this country till the age of 22, might form habits and views that would 
attach them more strongly to England than they are liable to under the existing 
system. I can easily imagine that they might acquire additional habits of expense 
and extravagance, which I think they are more free from under the present mode. 

1523. Do you foean to say, that you conceive that the class of young men from, 

whom usually the writers are selected in this country, would be more likely to con- 
tract habits of expense and extravagance between the ages of 18 and 22 at home, 
than they would be in India ? — I think that they would not have the same means 
in India that they have at hotnd; because at present, wbpn a young jnan reaches 
India,he is sent into the Mofussil, and placed under a civil. servant, who, I believe, 
takes cognisance of his conduct. ■ ;* 

>: 1524. DO 
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eimtic, 

1524. Do yOu mean to state this to be the practice in India, of your mvn know- ' 

ledge?— 'I believe it is so at present ; but if l am wrong in this supposition, you 0f) 1 1 

have only tq, place Calcutta and London in opposition to each other as to the iv/er Aukn, E*, f . 
means which they afford of indulging extravugance, and if the young men were 
consequently to remain at Calcutta, I should say they were as liable to habits of 
extravagance and expense there llt» they would be here. 

1525. Are yo^not aware that the yogimmen have been in the habit of antici- 
pating their resoulBes ih India, by the faciH^r with which they have obtained credit? 

— I believe that the fact of many of the civil servants being imjdebt is well known, 
and that tbe fa<iilities of obtaining money during the residence of the young men at 
Calcutta has -pte$euted means of extravagance, which the Court of Directors were 
desirous of prevent^#* by abolfatnog the College there. . 

1 526., » You hqvb ilated, that in the case of the young men continuing : to a later 
period their eduction in this country previous to proceeding to India, you should 
suppose they jjaggiit be likely to form habits and views that would attach them more 
intimately to their own Country ; do you not conceive that all* young men who at 
present proceed to India look forward to the speediest possible return to their own 
country, as soon us. they shall acquire sufficient property ? — I have no doubt that 
almost every servant who goes out does so with the hope of returning to this 
country; but I should conceive that young men proceeding at the earlier age have 
not those strong ties to make them as desirous of remaining in their native country, 
which others might form at the age of 22, and that at the latter age they are less 
disposed to view, India, as it ought to be considered in a great degree, as their future 
home. 

1527. It has been suggested that it would be an improvement upon the present 
system, though not the best system that could be adopted, if, the whole of the 
service being originally military, selections were afterwards made therefrom for the 
civil offices of the government ; what is your opinion with respect to such a modifi- 
cation of the existing system ? — It appears to me that it would he a total departure 
from the principles at present laid down by the Legislature for conducting the two 
branches of the Indian service, civil and military : and if it is on the one hand con- 
tended that it is desirable that young men should remain till the age of 22, to 
acquire a better education to fit them for civil duties in India, you would neces- 
sarily oblige all parties to remain to the same age ; and I think it will be. admitted 
that 22 would be generally thought too advanced a period for young men to enter 
into the military service. I think also that the course of education which is now 
pursued by cadets is very dissimilar from that which is followed by those intended 
for the civil service. I am quite aware that there have been numerous instances in 
which individuals in the military service have been selected to fill high and important 
pivil situations in India,i|more especially in the early part of the Company’s govern- 
ment, when newly acquired possessions were comparatively in an unsettled state. 

They are now also chosen ; but the opinion of Marquis Wellesley, who when 
Governor-general had selected military men, was averse to the employment of 
them in civjl situations.as a principle. His Lordship recorded a Minute, in July 
1799, wherein he stated, “Although T acknowledge with great satisfaction the 
eminent services of Lieutenant-colonel Reade and other military officers in the 
.J. i i administration 
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administration of the revenue, my opinion is decidedly averse to the systematic 
2 >> M arch 1832. em pj 0 yin^;nt of military collectors and assistants, and I accordingly recommend 
]*ettr Aubtr, Etg. that all appointments of this nature made by the coramander'in-chigf, under the 
immediate exigency of the case, be revoked. In the room of military assistants, 
I propose that gentlemen from the civil service^ t>e invariably chose fi for those 
situations, In this the Court of Directors fuJ§y concurred. There is another 
objection that occurs to me*! which I ipay tajto the i%erty,idf!sta^g.'’ If thq princi- 
ple were to prevail of selecting from t^military for the clv^ ^|jqhs, the’ govern- 
ment would' necessarily make choice of the best military servants, and thus would 
leave the Indian ,$$h»y comparatively divested of the am oCthpse ^uperior officers, 
whose connection ''and continuance with their corps j6wh«l in^ptnnpethd are so essen- 
tial to th^ maintenance of that good understj»p^| 9 ig so important between the 
European officers and the native troops. t , 

1528. You consider then, that under the plan suggested, the apny would be left 

without the higher talents which are now, intermixed with it ; those Jiigber talents 
being taken promlp|Bii^y into the civil service as the higher in point of emolument 
and general considei&iion ?-— My answer of course has reference to the supposition 
that all are to be chosen from the military service, and if so, that is decidedly my 
opinion. , 

1529. If the commands of corps were made equal to those higher civil situa- 
tions, do not you think that the military men would be as disposed, or probably 
piore disposed, to retain their command of corps than to go to civil situations ? — If 
h is simply takeu in a pecuniary point of view, then as a pecuniary , inducement. 
I presume they would ; but I think it would be a very material indr&ase of expense ; 
and it is to be also coupled with the recollection that they are to remain in this 
country till the age of 22, in order that they may have the benefit of the education 
which it is proposed to give servants for civil duties. It would likewise be a depar- 
ture from the sound principle which has always prevailed of having distinct ser- 
vices, and would be vesting the power of government wholly in military men, which 
I think is a principle that would scarcely be admitted. 

1530. Do you think the system established at Ilaileybury is the best upou the 
whole, that can be devised with a view, of forming the young men for useful civil 
service in India ? — 1 know that strong testimonies have been borne to the conduct, 
character and acquirements of those who have been educated at ilaileybury. That 
establishment was not formed without a full persuasion, that it would give to the 
Iudian service a set off young men well qualified in , every point of view to perform 
the important duties which devolve upon them. When in 1 824 a motion was made 
in the Court of Proprietors for the abolition of the College, Mr, Robert Grant 
observed : “ I find, generally speaking, that the moat important posts seem to have 
been filled in Judia by those who have been the most distinguished for proficiency 
at Haileybury.” lie added ; “ Of five or six civil secrera ries at Calcutta, three, 
Messrs. Mackenzie, Prinsep and Stirling, were distinguished prize-men for profi- 
ciency at Haileybury. Of four, secretaries at Madras, and four at Bombay, two at 
each place, Messrs. Clive and Macphereon Macleod at Jhe former, ..apd Messrs. 
Nfrns and Simpson at the latter, were of the same class ; and a third, Mr. Parish, 
had just been promoted from the same situation at Bombay,” With reference to 
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its being considered the best means of educating young men for India*. I by no ,n ^, 

means take upon myself to give any such opinion, for I believe it would be equally ■* 1 lUC 1 " 
possible to gfet men as well qoalitieel elsewhere; always provided a proper and peter Anbe>, fc\?. 
sufficient test % established by which the qualifications of the individuals are tQ be 
decided ; for I consider the service in India deserves to have the very best educated 
men it can obtain. -jaPif'-' 

1531. It has. b^en s0gge$tCd,that id ci||tsequence of the nature of the appoint* 
mentof the yotitif men at Hailey bury, 1 t|l| are apt to presume too much upon 
their interest, and consider themselves too tree from restraint. ^.From your official 
connection with the Ejast-Ihdia Company, have you any reascih to conceive that 
this has practically operated ib the disadvantage of the Collegeand of the service, 
or can you state to the Comtnittfee*any grounds upon which you doubCthe accuracy 
of such fyiggestion ?“^-I can scarcely believe it probable that any youngman would 
rest upon the interest he might have with an individual Director to Secure him 
from the resists 6f misconduct, even at the College, and certainly not in India. 

With regard to the College, the Court of Directors divested themselves of the power 
of interfering in any way with the proceedings of the College Council, cither as to 
punishment, rustication or removal of^iderits from thence. With respect to ser- 
vants who may have reached India, l ihSuld conceive that any interference on the 
part of the Court of Directors, or any individual Director, in the event of miscon- 
duct, would he out of the question ; and he could have no ground to rely upon any 
interest he had here, so far as the Court of Directors were concerned, because every 
event that takes place in India having reference to the conduct of a civil servant 
there comes under the cognizance of the Board of Commissioners ; and this fact 
presents one of the many points wherein the check of the Board forms so essential 
a part in the present system. 

1532. The Committee have a return from the India House of the total Expenses 
attending the establishment of the East-India^College at Haileybury from its com- 
mencement ; are you aware what is the cost of each individual writer who is there 
educated r — The total expense, by a Return which has been presented to this Com- 
mittee, attending the establishment at Haileybury, inclusive of the building account, 
from 1805-6 to 1830-1, in 25 years, amounts to 363,439/- 1 If- Ad- Exclusive 
of the building, it has been 267,080/. 14 s. \od.'* The number of persons appointed 
writers has been 940, and the cost, including the building account under the first 
sum of 363,439/., has been 386/. ils. to each person appointed. Exclusive 
of the building account, the expense Of the education 'OC’feach Writer has been 
284/. 2 s. 6 $d. 

153 3. What period of education does that give to each writer? — It would be 
taken at four terms, or two years ; but latterly the writers have not been required, 
fince the passing of the Act of 1826, to remain during four terms at the College. 

1534. By the last Act renewing the exclusive power of the Company, the Com- 
pany were bound to expend m lac of rupees out of the surplus territorial revenue, lor 
the purpose of educating the natives of India i when under that Act did the Com- 
pany begirt t*) expend aOy portion of the mohey uptftfthat object, and What sum 
upon the aggregate has the Company so expended?— I believe a Return is before 
this Committee of the Sum, which amounts to an aggregate of about 360,000/.; 

b.i. — I. 112 they 
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ati March 1832. ' Ie ^ hegap.to eX P ei1 ^ lt m the first year, and continued it each year successively, 
more or less, up to the present time, making an aggregate of 360, o&oi. 

i <ur Aubrr, Esq. 1 535 * Apd being on an average how much? — Nineteen or twenty thousand 
a year. . * J 

t536. Is not that 2o,ooo/. more than a lac and & half ?— Decidedly. * I find in 
17 yiars jt is 358,351/: „ J 

> 537 - In the first year after the Act.^:;Pavii«(ni 4 tit,l in the year 

1 «14, it would appear from the Hetura1#|t the sum of expended on 

tne object ; it appears that four yearsfsubsequent not above half that sum was so 
expended ; can yofthpount tor that diminution? — I caonotajcount forit. 

1538. Does it not appear by the same Return thifefor thelhstsixyears the sum 
expended has been never less than twice as much 4 $%Taw the.East-India Com- 
]>any were required to apply to this purpose, and in one y ear thy than five times 
as much?— It does;' - . . . * , 

1 539 - It has been suggested, with a view to a unity Of action l 4 /the administra- 
tion ot the in the East, that one Suprenkj Governor should be 

appointed, the governors in council of the subordinate presidencies being reduced 
to lieutenant-governors with councils; canypustate to the Committee, from you* 
experience of the Indian administration, ## results would follow such alteration ? 
~ 1 am n , ot prepared to state what results wbbld follow such alteration ; but it would 
be a very great change from the existing system of the three governments, and 
lVOUld vest in one individual a power so great, and the government Of dominions so 
extensive, that I think one Supreme Governor would hardly be nfc% |b perforin the 
junctions ot it satisfactorily, either to himself or to the authorities to whom he 
would be responsible. You may now and then have a Goveroor*general who, 
from previous acquaintance with India, or from his habits of life and peculiar quu- 
hhcations, may be fitted to embrace a larger rule than another ; but looking at what 
has taken place, especially during the Ava war, when Sir Thomas Munro was 
requested to remain at Madras during those operations, and also of the proceedings 
against B hurt pore, and referring also to other political occurrences in India, and 
to the situation in which the government of Bombay was placed at the commence- 
ment of the last Mahratta war, I think that it is most essential for the welfare and 
interest ot India to retain the governments as they are at present constituted. I can 
however readily imagine that it might be expedient to give to the Governor- 
general greater latitude for the exercise of the powers of government than he at 
present possesses ; and l ean conceive no objection; Jo his being empowered to act 
m any part of India, that is, in Bengal, Madrasm* Bombay ; and that when he 
may be at either of the other presidencies ho should takethechair in count? i, having, 
as lie would then possess, the aid and advice of those who would necessarily be 
conversant with the affairs of the presidency, and Whose opinioos the Governor- 
general might or might not follow, as he should «jndge best for the interests, 0/ 
India; exercising also the power, when at those presidencies, of acting contrary to 

f ^ ole should see f% recqrding, as be is now 

c^M :Upon to do, bis reasons for the course of policy that he might Adopt ; 

would ^essarily be sent home, and be judged of by tbe\utboriL 


1540. The 
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1540. The suggestionreferred to in the last question was accompanied with ” 

another suggestion for detaching the local administration of the government of 39 ‘ ‘ Ufh1 ' 33 
Calcutta ftpm the office of Governor General, with a view to leave jhe Governor- jv/<t A-Aa, Em* 
general at liberty to transfer himself and his government and his court to such 
parts of India as lie, from time to time might think expedient; and itfurthercon- 
tcniplated the appointment o&|n efficient legislative council in India. Supposing 
the Govetni^d||^i»i CtdlevW', jtt'. • tfio?J|: r ,two points^should you then remain of 
opinion that tie. general administro^«p| the threp presidencies, administered hy 

• lieutenant-governors appointed under lpp, would pe more fh#pi could be expected 

from a man qualified to fill jthat situation ?— I think so faf w^jregards the mere act 
of government, it wbidd bgvj^pgcting more, from any individual than he could fairly 
be expected to ‘ imagine a change in the Indian government, 

which takes place iiyi|hin five'or six years generally, and ,a Governor-general arriving 
in India comparatively ignorant, and almost certainly practically ignorant, at least 
of the system, and of course of the proceedings of the governments there; he might 
then, under the proposed abolition of the subordinate goverjnnents, proceed at once 
from Bengal to Madras or tp Bombay, and follow u conV^of policy with regard 

• to any native states under those presidencies, diametrically opposed to what was 
in operation, and not having the advice, counsel and aid of a governor and council, 
who, under the present system, would necessarily be conversant with the affair* of 
their respective presidencies, and the relation in which such presidency stood to the 
native states; pursue a course of policy very injurious to the character and interests 
of the British, Government in India. 

With regafd to a legislative council relieving the Governor-general from much 
labour, I have already taken the liberty of pointing out to the (Committee the num- 
ber of . Regulations passed since 1793, and I have ventured to state that I do not 
consider the mere extent of labour as a, reason for such a provision. I was pro- 
ceeding at the close of my last examination to express my opinion on the general 
question of a legislative Council, upon which I was questioned, and stated that 
1 ventured to entertain a different opinion from those which lmd been advanced, 
when the Committee adjourned to attend the House. It appears to me that the 
differences which have arisen between the Government of Bombay and the Supreme 
Court, in connection with other points that have been brought forward as to the 
nomination of, a receiver by the Supreme Court at Calcutta to an estate in the 
Mofussil, and the powers such receiver was to exercise ; also as to Ihe powers of 
the Suddcr Dewanny to commit for contempt widnn.,.?^i jnlfedictioD 'or limits of 
. the Supreme Court; a»d as to four natives who had been guilty of some criminal 
offences, and of which the Provincial Court disclaimed cognizance, have led more 
immediately to the formal proposition fo/ the establishment of a legislative 
council. . 

In addition, however* to Jhe points already noticed, there are others of equal, if 
not far greater, moment, which it appears to me no legislative council that could 
pow be formed in India would he competent. tq, settle, and which I cannot, for a 
moment .conceive Parliament, would allow to befqecided upon by any legislative 
council whatever, such as defiuing the powers of the Supreme Court, especially its 
jurisdiction in criminal cases; also the laws to which British subjects shall be 

amenable 
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amenable in the event .of an unrestricted, or rather under an increased resort of 
British subjects and others to India ; likewise the laws to which East Indians shall 
henceforth bq subjected. They are viewed as natives of India, but ip , religion, 
language, education and habits, they assimilate with British subjects. 

There is the important question also as to trial by jury in the Mofussil. 

These are all points of infinite moment to the chwFtictef^of dur government and 
to the interests of the parties adeemed, (jai^ I conceit , ,if be Onf^'lettled by the 
British Parliament, with the aid of tliose gentlemen who are how in this Country, 
aud who have had ibc${ experience, and filled high stations under the Crown and 
the Company in India;' sis well as with that of other professional men who have from 
their engagements been led to consider Indian jurispr#H8ce. If this is done with 
that caution and deliberation which the subject many of the difficulties 

and embarrassments which have given rise to the proposition for a legislative 
council will be removed. v , 

The points then to .be left either for the government as noweonstitutfcd, or for a 
legislative council, wofej^ptie, the framing Rules, Qrdinauces and Regulations fur the 
good government of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and on other 
matters connected with the well-being of tlii^>scVeral interests within the limits of 
the Supreme Court. These are now- not valid until registered by the Supreme 
Court; they are then sent home and publicly exhibited at the India House, and 
may be appealed against within 60 days of such exhibition, and His Majesty may 
disallow such Regulations within two years from their passing, should be see fit so 
to do. " : „ " , 

The number of these since 1793 have scarcely amounted to i jjo for Bengal. 

The next point is the Regulations for the good government of the interior ; these 
are passed by the Governor-general in Council, under the 21 Geo, 3, and. subse- 
quent Acts. I may perhaps refer to a remark of the Marquis Wellesley, when 
stating the grounds upon which he proposed the establishment of the Calcutta Col- 
lege. His Lordship remarked : 

“ The pleadings in the several courts, and all important judicial transactions are 
conducted in the native languages. * The law which the Company’s judges are 
bound to administer is npt the law qf England, but that law to which the natives 
had long been accustomed under their former sovereigns, tempered and mitigated 
by the volumiuous Regulations of the Governor-general or Governors in Council, 
as well as by the general. spirit of the British Constitution. In addition to the ordi- 
nary judicial and executive functions of the judges, magistrates and collectors# the 
judges, magistrates and collectors occasionally act in the capacity of governors of 
their respective districts, employing theonilitary, and exercising other extensive 
powers* A, bey arejikewise required from time to time to propose to the govern- 
ment siicfi amendments of the existing laws, or such ©ew laws as may appear to 
them to be necessary to the welfare and good government of their respective dis- 
tricts. In this view the servants employed in the departments of judicature and 
revenge constitute a species of siihorclioate legisl ative councjl to. the government, 
and also a channel by which the government ought to he enabled at all times to 
ascertain the wants and wishes of the people* ... • 

Thus 
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Thus in a measure corroborating what had been stated in opposition to the 
formation in India of a legislative assembly, immediately preceding the Act of 
1781 (for .the idea is not a new one), viz. that Parliament was not called on to 
enact neto laws Jhr a new colony, but only to grant more extensive Regulations for a 
people A' ho had long a constitution of their own. The only point is consideration, 
before the-RegulationS are parsed. 

The questiop then appears to be^ hoiWf ^en the bc??j|^;onsideration be ensured upon 
every ’proposition for the enactment of h pew Regulation. . 

The G overnor-general does not think that at the present mp:to ent India presents 
the means for forming a legislative council, and proposes thatf'tho Supreme Govern- 
ment and the Supreme CosqSjt shall be the materials. 

A gentleman, to whose o 0 |iians on India matters much weight is attached, thinks 
such ^council ought, to be Composed of a large number, comprising not only the 
Supreme Government and the Supreme Court, but some civil servants and some 
natives, and also the lieutenant-governor (supposing the change made) of Madras 
and Bombay, and that the council should meet ou all propositions for a new Regu- 
lation, and discuss the same fully and .deliberately ; and in the event of all the 
members not being able to meet, that they should interchange their ideas in writing. 
It is difficult to imagine that such a p#bposal could have been seriously intended, 
more especially as promptitude is one of the arguments urged for the establishment 
of a legislative council ; whereas a proposed law might originate in Calcutta, and 
have to travel from thence to Simlah, and then to Madras and Bombay, and find 
its wuy baCk to Calcutta before it passed into a law. Moreover, the benefit of oral 
discussion would be lost in such a scheme ; and after all, the Governor-general 
would not, Us it appears to me, be relieved from .the duty of considering the pro- 
priety of the proposed law, for he is to have the veto, and surely he could not be 
expected to give it until he had fully considered the subject- 

The time will no doubt arrive when India will be in a situation to legislate for 
herself ; but till that period arrives, it is, I conceive, our duty to legislate for her, 
and in so doing to be guided by those principles which are recorded at the com- 
mencement of the Regulations formed into a code in 1793 - 

By defining the powers of the Supreme Court, which 1 presume to think ought 
to be maintained under whatever changes’ may be made, in consideration of .the 
number of British subjects under the denomination of East-Indians, now tittle 
sliort of 30,000, and which must increase ; added to whom V will be the ^British 
subjects who may proceed under a less restricted interebuihsiS with India- by 
ordaining, that all Rules, Ordinances and Regulations shall be submitted for the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, who, if no legal objection exists, after a certain 
period shall be bound to register them, ending home, if they shall see fit, any 
objections to be considered 1 by the King in Council, communication thereof , being 
made to the Supreme Government : by forming a subsidiary judicial Board, tp Consist 
of a member of the Supreme Council, a judge of theSudder Dewanny Adawlut, and 
the advocate-general, or any oilier functionary at the presidency, such as the terri- 
torial and. revenue secretary, > whose duty it shodld be to consider any proposed 
Regulation, and transmit the same, with their sentiments, to the Governor-general in 
Council, where such proposed Regulation should lie a week for consideration ; the 

evils 
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** evils now complained of, particularly that of a want of sufficient deliberation before 
■m MarciiM 32. t j le a( j 0 ptjon of a Regulation, would be remedied, and the important power of 
P< irr Anhrr, Es<j. legislating for India, in the enlarged acceptation of the term, would still be pre- 
served to the British Parliament, and a further infringement of the principle of 
the legislative and executive powers of the state being separate and distinct, would 
be avoided. .y>< . . 

1541. Do you deem it advantageous to the interest of the administration of the 
government of India, that the governors Of the. subordinate presidencies should be 
more or less independent of the authority of the Governor-general? — I do not 
think that there would be any detriment whatever tojJ^e efficiency of the subordi- 
nate governments, if, in point of increase of charge^iM* any arrangements which 
might entail 'great additional expense on the revenue* of India, they were subject 
to the control and even sanction of the Supreme Government, before at\y such 
increase of charge was carried into effect. Another point presents itself to my 
mind, in the supposition that the two subordinate governments are to bf abolished, 
and one individual ate&eh of those presidencies to be substituted under the title of 
lieutenant-governor, viz. that the army would necessarily be one army, instead of 
three separate armies as at present. Su^jh a measure, from the character and * 
composition of those armies, the different manner in which they are paid, the 
extensive duties which would necessarily devolve on one Commander-in-chief, on 
whom all tho judicial matters relative to the interior arrangements of an army, con- 
sisting in the gross, I believe, of little short of 240,000 men, would present another 
very material objection to the abolition of the subordinate governments. 

1542. But although the armies should be combined under ope commander, 
does it follow that they might not continue separate and distinct armies as at 
present, in all respects of organization? — I am not aware that there would be 
insuperable difficulties arising out of that point; but that is a military question; 
at present the Commander-in-chief at each presidency has a voice in Council. 

1543. As the law now stands, can the Governor-general, in point of fact, pro- 

ceed on any great question of peace or war to any one of the subordinate presiden- 
cies, as to any one of the stations in his own immediate presidency ; and can he, or 
can he not, there, on his own responsibility, in such critical affairs, direct every 
measure of the British power in India, recording the reasons why, on such emer- 
gency, he shall so supersede the local authorities ? — In a state of war, I apprehend 
that the Govern or<?generai could do so, and lie has done so ; but considerable 
doubts, have been entertained in this country as to J&e exact powers widen the 
Governor-general possesses, and that is one of the points which it would be most 
important clearly to define and lay down in any future legislation with regard to 
India. ■ « ’ 4 ^' . 

1 544. In pditft of fact, did not Lord Min to exercise that power in the year 1812, , 
■when he proceeded to Madras to take charge of the ^government there l — Unques- 
tionably. My answer, with reference to the necessity of some special legislative 
enactment, grows out of the fact, that when the Governor-general, for the advan- 
tage of India, was desirous of carrying on the measures of hvs government at a dis- 
tance from Calcutta, legal objections were stuted to exist to such a course of pro- 
ceeding, in the despatch of July 1829 already referred to, 
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» 545. Tt has been stated* that to transfer the appointments of writers :and cadets 
to publicbodies, to the Universities for instance, would prevent the evil conse- 
quences apprehended from transferring such appointments to the Crown. Can 
ydu state^to the Committee any opinion upon that subject which you have formed? 
— So far as relates to the appointments of writers and cadets, 1 believe I have 
answered in my former evident. 

154b. Applyif^ the question totbe uncmnlroHed-^tiercise of Indian patronage by 
.the Governor-general, what is youMjdi^ tq. the influence which 

the Crown would thereby exercise, if the patronag& were pbmed in the Governor- 
general'?— If I understand ; tbe question correctly, it is as tdTvhat power maybe 
exercised with regard to tM^ndtan patronage, supposing the original nomination 
of writers and Cadets to belil^isferred. to some public institutions or to the Univer- 
sities. *lt occurs to mb that the whole patronage of India, supposing the present, 
checks to be done dway, and the government of India, so tar as this country is 
concerned, placed in the hands of a Secretary of State or of a minister of the 
Crown, be be whom he may, would necessarily be in tlie hands of the Governor- 
general, not controlled in the way which >it is at the present moment. Now, every 
'appointment is recorded ; every reason ;|©r a departure from the precise rules laid 
down for nominations in India is likeW&e placed upon the proceedings of govern- 
ment and sent home, and is thus vigilantly Scrutinized both by the Court of Direc- 
tors and by the'.- Board of Commis&ionerti.j' If no such check existed upon the 
exercise by the Governor-general of the extensive ptffronage which necessarily 
devolves uppti^hfm in India, I conceive he might use it in any way lie pleased* and 
that such T patrdniage would be open to great abuses. 

1547. The supposition implied in the question proposed to you was, that the 
original nomination of the young men sent out to India should be vested in the 
Universities or other public bodies, and should be the result of public competition; 
do yon mean, that in such ease you wouldsay, that it would be transferring the 
whole of the patronage into the hands either of the Crown or of a Governor- 
general appointed by the Crown ?— I could never intend to imply any such thing. 

1548. On the contrary, would not such a system render the original appoint- 

ments independent both of the Crown andof the governing powers in India?— 
The original disposition of the patronage of -Writers and cadets would then neces- 
sarily be vested in some other body than the present, and would be bestowed* if 
I understand right, upon the Universities or public schools, contended for 

by public Competition. I athpot aware at the present mbfiweiw that any power of 
patronage under those circumstances could be, very largely exercised by the party 
deciding, with regard to the original appointment ; but I do hot consider tbs home 
patronage to be the only patronage which ipobld be improperly used by individuals 

, on a change in the government of lndiaCfrom the present system. It occurs to 
me, that the Indian patrona$3, as I have before stated, would devolve; upon, the 
Governors of India without the existing checks, and that unless similar checks were 
formed, those Governors might use Such patronagemnder the recommendation or 
ipthehCe <#f tHe minister flom whom they? (derived their appointmehtd fto India, 
and thus be made the means of that abuse which the present system was devised 
to prevent. ■> *' ^ 

'E.I.— I. k k i 54 ‘> Eut 
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1549. But it is supposed in, the question, that they- would receive their appoint- 
ments not through any individual agency, but as the result of public competition? — 
So far as the writers and cadets were concerned in the original nomination, I have 
no reference to: 1 the abuse of patronage here, but it ip to the exercise of tbp powers 
which would necessarily devolve upon the Governot» in India, who would not be 
under the check which at parent exists with re%pe& to the distribution of that 
patronage, that my previous f|^s|^^i'appl»^9^, >•»“ • 

1 55?* You have stated that^yhu coneeif e tail at present the patronage exercised , 
in India is coQhto^t^ciuasniuCfe as it is recorded and sent home, and vigilantly 
scrutinized by the authorities here; will you state to Committee in what way it 
can be possible, that either the Court oft Directors Op|§e Board of Commissioners 
in this country can at present vigilantly scrutmi^%«i^dbntrol the preferments in 
India of individuals of whom they cau know nothmg ?— The records, as now sent 
home from India, contain the most minute description of the services, the character 
and conduct of every, individual in the civil establishment. Perhaps I may exemplify 
it by stating, that wwh& members* council for India are appointed by the Court 
of Directors, a list of civil servahts within a given period of the standing of those^ 
servants, from whence it is proposed to select members of council, is laid before* 
the Court of Directors, which list containl a complete statement of the whole 
course of ^ servant’s progress, from hiaarrivUt in India as a writer to the date at 
which it is proposed to appoint him to in council, - So it is with regard to 
evesry other civil servant i#tbe estahlishmeot }• and if it would not be troubling the 
Committee too much, I will take the liberty of reading a letter, ti^itoh has parti- 
cular reference to the course now observed with regard tothe patrdhflge in India, 
and the scrutiny which is exercised by the authorities here, of rather the knowledge 
which they possess of, the course pursued by the government abroad. It is an 
extract of 4 a letter from the Chairman and Deputy of the Court of Directors to 
Lord Ellenborough, dated in November 1829 : “ The Legislature has placed the 
local governments in subordination to the government at home, and it has exacted 
from them obedience to the orders issued by the constituted authorities in this 
country. The Legislature has provided, that all the Company’s servants in 
India, ,tivil and military, under the rank of Governor-general and Governor, 
shall, in the first instance, receivetheir appointments from the Court of Directors; 
that the members of council shall, excepting in particular cases, be nominated 
by the Court, and tbat' tbe Governor-general and Governors shall likewise be 
appointed by the Court; with the approbation of$ij|te. King. The Legislature 
has empowered the Court of Directors to' reciffffthe Governor-general and 
other Governors, and to remove from iE®ce, or dismiss from their service, any 
of their servants, civil or military ; lahpi’as a security against excessive lenity o 
undue indulgem^ on the part of the Court, it has conferred upon the Crown th 
power, under His Majesty’s sign manual, countersigned bythe President of th 
Board of Commissioners, of vacating appointments and commissions, and of 
recalling any of the Company^ servants, civil or military, from pie Governor- 
general downward. By these provisions, -;|he fortune of, every servant of the Com- 
pany in India is made dependent oo ttee home authorities ; and as long as the 
powers with,whicii the latter are thus entrusted continue to be properly and season- 
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ably exercised, dber© appears to us to be little ground for apprehension that the 
Indian functionaries will forget that they are accountable agents, and still less that a£) 
this forgetfulness will be generated by so inadequate a cause as an occasional' delay p etfr Aukr, 
here, noj in issuing necessary instructions, nor in replying to special references, 
but in reviewing their past proceedings. ; , . ■. , i.-» 

“ The Legislature having thus provided sufficient securities against tlic independence 
and irresponsibility of the govera*)^^^ a just appreciation of 

, the distance and all the extraordina^Wcaimstanc^|^j|iending the connexion between 
the two countries, not only left to the governments there the distribution and dis- 
posal of all the Company’s establishments, civil and military, and the power of 
suspending from the service,; finch individuals as may be guilty of misconduct, but 
has delegated to them powlfs'of legislation, and to the Governor-general, indi- 
vidually and temporarily, 1 some of the most important rights of sovereignty, such 
as declaring war,making peace and concluding treaties with foreign states ; and 
whilst is lm» enacted; that the wilful disobeying* or the wilfully omitting, forbearing 
or neglecting to execute the orders of tbe Court of Directed hy the local function- 
aries, shall be deemed a misdemeanor at law; and made it punishable as such, the 
enactment is qualified with the exception of cases of necessity, the burthen of the 
proof of which necessity lies on the party so disobeying, &c. 

“ Nor do the powers thus conferred (large as they are) exceed the exigencies of 
the case. It would be superfluous in addressing your Lordship to renlarge on the 
magnitude of the trust reposed in the local governments, and the difficulties with 
which it is encompassed, difficulties so many and so great, as to be almost insuperable, 
if experience bad not shown that to a great extent at least they may be surmounted. 

Tbe imposition of the various checks with which the system abounds presupposes 
ttie grant of a liberal confidence in those to whom power is delegated. The indi- 
viduals selected for members of the different councils of government are usually men 
of mature experience, who have distinguished themselves in the several gradations 
of the service. At the head of the two Subordinate governments are generally 
placed persons who have recommended themselves to the home authorities by their 
eminent attainments, extensive local knowledge, tried habits of business, and useful 
services in India, or persons sent from this country, who, without exactly the same 
recommendations, are on other grounds supposed to possess equal qualifications. 

Tbe office of Governor-general has usually been filled by noblemen ‘of elevated 
rank and character, who in some instances have held high dfficesji©f state in England, 
and who in going to India witlk the qualities of British statesmen;' have there the 
means of* acquiring a personal knowledge ofthecountry and the people whom they 
are sent to govern ; and the allowances of the Governor-general, other governors 
and members, as well of the supreme asdf tlte subordinate governments, are fixed 
• on a most liberal scale, suitable not to the character ot mere executive agents, but 
to the greatness of discretionary trusts and the weight of their: responsibility. , 

“ It is by no means our intention, in submitting the foregoing considerations, to 
apologise for apy want of promptitude or regularity on the part of the local govern- 
ments in reporting their proceedings to the Court, or to absolve foe Coutt frorn the 
obligation of carefully revising those proceedings, and communicating their senti- 
ments thereupon within a reasonahle time, and above all, of enforcing strict obe- 
■b*i. — I. k k 2 dience 
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dience to their orders where no sufficient reason is giveb for suspending or modifying 
them : all that we mean to infer is, that when the relative characters, positions and 
powers of the constituted authorities at home and abroad are duly considered, a 
minute interference in the details Of Indian administration wasnot contenyplated by 
the Legislature, and that as long 35 * general supervisionis watchfuliy exercised', and 
nO proceedings of impomndelire kept overlooked or 

neglected, its Intentions are- QOtmecessanly d ebit ed by an atrear of correspondence 

on 'matters' of minor moment/'l*.^*" "v-' _ ' "• 

“ It is doubtless indispensable that the home authorities shall exercise the utmost 
caution and circumspection in the selection of their Indian governors, and, in the 
choice of fit persons for the councils of governqaunti^ft they shall constantly and 
vigilantly inspect the proceedings of those govertinrilnts, as they may affect the 
interests of the State as well as the characters andprospycts of individuate ; that 
commendation and censure be impartially, distributed, and peases of manifest 
incompetence or gross misconduct^ .Jfee extreme measure of removal front office be 
resorted to. It is ihCttimbeut on fh^t to take care that, in our political relations 
with foreign powers, justice and js^pderatiop are uniformly observed, that the dis- 
cipline and general efficiency of the army ^ maintained, and that in the business 01 
internal administration, the welfare of the native population is sedulously consulted. 
It is obligatory on them narrowly to . s$r«$hi»P;and bohtrdl the public expenditure, 
to, keep a watchful eye oye>r all their se^yapi^, to see that distinguished merit is ade- 
quately encouraged and rjpii^irf, jtjtoajt the Undeserving am not piloted by favour, 
anil that evil-doers are not irriprophrly shielded from the puntshif^hi ilde tt> delin- 
quency. It is also within their province to convey to the loyal governments such 
instructions as may from time to time be deemed expedient with a view' to these 
or other subjects, and to enforce obedience to their bfderti when transgressed or 
imperfectly executed without valid reasons.” 

1551. Your answer went in the first instance to show the existence of a control 
and vigilant scrutiny exercised by the home authorities over the patronage of the 
Governor-general in India, and which control you consider would cease to exist in 
the event of the substitution of some other public organ for the Court of Directors 
at home; and you have instanced this by the care that is taken to ascertain the 
character and qualifications of iptfiViduals selected to be members of Council in 
India; are mot the members of council nominated at present by the Court of 
Directors, and not by the Governor-general ?~What 1 wished to exemplify to the 
Committee was, the minute knowledge that the Cd^p of Directors possess of all 
nominations made in India, of the progress of thdW'lpfaants, and of their appoint- 
ment from one station to another, ailf^jtbe duties they perform. At the pre- 
sent moment there is, 1 conceive, a (^HKjpbth on the part of the Board of Control 
and on the part*of the Court of Directors in the exercise by the Governor-general ' 
of his patronage, which patronage is tnade by selecting civil servants according to 
their seniority, as prescribed by the Act of Parliament, unless there is any reason 
for a different course of proceeding ; and whilst it is true that the Goyernor-general 
selects from the military service military men for civil stations, it is *a practice 
objected to, and for which he is obliged fjyhasign reasons. Unless some strict pro- 
vision or cheek shall exist in future as now doe# exist, the Governor-general will 

of 
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of course be at liberty to exercise bis patronage as he might see fit, ‘without any 1 ■ ''C'" 1 ' 1 ' 
control. ■ * : > ■ * o: . : . . . ' . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , “9 March ***. 

* 55®* fo* point of fset, is it your belief that any real control is exercised over the CeUr Aukr, /’>/■ 
appointments in India of the commissioners, judges of circuit, members of the 
courts of revenue, and of other Boards ; in short, pf the detail of the patronage in 
that country r— 1> conceive thal^^tatronage ux^tfCOuntry is carried on as pre- 
scribed, in the manner I have alrea^jtolatedi -by -tbta^S^Qlations, and if there was not 
.the check that now exists, which*: Conceive the jiuovernor-general is perfectly 
aware of, he might exercise it to a large and imperious extent. 1 

1553* Are the Committee to understand that the only substantial check at pre- 
sent in operation is the chwPof the 'regulation of seniority? — That is One of the 
checks. ' ■ 

*55$ Why are you to assurtie that that check would hot be equally available 
under the one system as under the Other?— I consider the great advantage of the 
present syst?th’is publicity, ahd the impossibility of abuse by the existence of the 
two co-ordinate authorities, each watching the other. I think it forms a check, 
and prevents the continued abuse in any way of thti patronage in India. 

155.5. Has the vigilant scrutiny of wh&h you have spoken, practically led to any 
interference with the patronage exercised in India on the part of the Court of 
Directors?— If the question be whOther'tbd Court of Directors have themselves 
interfered with the patronage, I beltevh^fiat they may^hi the coiifse of the last 
17 year?, from^J?^ to the present tiniq, hay^focdihiiieiided one or two distin- 
guished servant#, who have been in this country, to tlife particular notice of the 
governments abroad on their return to India ; but such recommendation has neces- 
sarily been subjected to confirmation by the Board of Commissioners ; and when 
the Court of Directors have wished to recommend a servant to the particular notice 
of the governments abroad, and the Board have not seen sufficient reason fo>' that 
recommendation, they have annulled it. If the question have reference to any 
interference by the Court on account of an appointment improperly made in India, 
instances, hut very rare ones, could be found, and that fact establishes the efficiency 
of the check. , 

155b. Can you inform the Committee from yotir experience of Indian adminis- 
tration, what have been the opinions of Go vernofs-genera I as to the character of 
the civil servants of the East- India Company t-rr , I ai.11 not .awijwe .that l.be opinions 
of the Governors-general ha$$>becn other than favourable toCfjie Indmnsei'ice, 
and to the qualifications of die servants of the Company iri India; but I have no 
immediate testimony to produce of, aqy;;|^icular Governor-general. . There is 
a letter .on record from the late Mr. who will be admitted to have, been 

• a most competent judge, to the Chairs, of||e 2 1st of September i$i8, in whiph he. 
bears the strongest testimony to the character of the servants generally. It had 
reference to the selection pf a Governor for Bombay. Mr. Canning wrote : 

“ But the enttteorcliuary xeal tmd ability which haye been displayed by so many 
of the Company’s servants* civil and military, in the course of the late brilliant and 
complicated war, ‘and the peculiar situation in which the results of that war have 
placed the affairs of your presidency at Bombay, appeared to me do constitute a 

case 
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i M ircii 18 * case whfeh a deviation from tJUe general practice in favour q£ your own service 
-.9 - ■ rc * 1 3 • might be at mice becoming and expedient. , , , 

(’eh Aid'cr, Esq. “ It further appeared to me that the compliment to your servants umuld be the 
more distinguished if suggested by a previous, declaration of. the readiness of the 
King’s Government to cppcm jn such a choice, shptj|d:tl*e jRpurt of Directors think 
proper to propose, it. Z,-r . 

“ To have coupled such h imsclaratiou with; the name of an v one individual, 
would have been to expose the idptiyes of tnisconsfruction. To have nfunod^ 

notic would have been to retain altogether unmminished the power, of objecting. to* 
any individual nomination. 

“ The gentlemen wliose names I have mentioned* have been selected by me as 
conspicuous examples of desert in the various departments of your serviee, and on 
that scene of action which has teen most jmm$wfe|y under opr obsmv&tion. 

1 mean no disparagement to others, whose eminent qualities U*ay stand fairly in 
competition with theirs; and I may add, that there is hut one of the three with 
whom 1 have the Honour of a personal acquaintance. 

“ On whomever your preference' shall fall, it will always be a great satisfaction 
to me to have had this opportunity of recording not only my admiration of tin? 
talents and conduct of those gentlemen wHdse names I have specified, but the high 
and just estimation in which I hold thegeperal, iperit and character of your servants.” 

1557. It lias been stated as one of the causes why Europeans have borne an 
inferior reputation in Indfe^ fbat tlie mdigo factories managed hy^hetn;baye been 
necessarily left to an infcnjOr'‘nla«l < :'.^ persons, . person* not qualiffed for so great 
a trust, tiie persons who own or support such factories not having been allowed to 
send home for any persons whom they thought likely, to, ;he good managers; can 
you state to the Committee any and , what obstacles now . existing, which pre- 
vent the owners and supporters of indigo factories from sending home for any per- 
sons whatever P— I am not aware of any restriction upon individuals who possess 
indigo manufactories in India, from sending home for parties in any way; and 

I believe that, with comparatively few exceptions, all applications that have been 
made in this country by individuals to proceed to India as indigo planters, or to 
assist in indigqqianufactories, have been complied with, 

1558. Has the Court.pf Diret^iibeen in the habit of granting or of refusing 
permission to persons to proceedito; fadfe, on their producing any applications Irom 
managers, or owners of indigo factories in the East, debiting such persons to proceed 
to India in their employment ?— I believe there feij|$$fturn before this Committee 
of the number of licenses granted by the Court oftljircctors, and it appears by 
that Return, that of the requests ofpa£tjestojoin indigo planters, from the year 
1814,10, t|ie 1831, job were gfgWfed, by, the ..Court of Directors. , 1 , think 

II pardes weqe leitu^A of which 1 1, lour were granted by the Boards hut the • 

number of indigo manufactories in India generally,* comprising the whole of the 
country from Delhi to Calcutta, is about 899. The number of European pi u- 
prietors is t?p, and of European assistants about 354. , The ,, total Europeans 
connected., "with those, are 473, ,. t # v >.*■ ; , nX . . 

1559. Does the East India Cc«npanyv|)sossess any official record of the numbers 
of indigo plantations, the names of tiie parties to whom tbey belong, the number 

of 
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of Europeans cbndected with thein, and if so, can you furnish to the'ConfibiiUee 1 ■ * 
such a statement embracing such particulars ?— I have no doubt such a Return can 29 M “ c ^. ,8a2 ‘ 
befurnisbedr Ptter ^<r, %. 

1560. j^rfe you aware what is the total amount of the annual expense of the 
entire Easfilndifll HouSe esdbfilhtneftrf — I think I/stlted in my first evidence tfe 
gross amount, comprising ah&^t'-every branclf^^Ptme establishment; I do pot 
immediately. recollect the exact am «|t \ 

. 1561. What proportion of tha^^^ehdifqTe Sbfjiiilll you Say was incurred by the 

Company in their commercial capacity ? — I think I stated, that about 72,000/. of 
the 350,000 /. or 360,000 /. was political, but I am not quite certain as to the exact 
stun, 1 ' *' 

1562. Of the mass of pfillh? businessuow transacted at the East-India House, 

what proportion should you* sa^ihight be attributed to tho mercantile' transactions 
of governnient?~^T'should say, a very considerable part, if, when in speaking of 
the East- India House, the whole of the warehouse establishment (Which of course 
is a very considerable part,) is to tfo'tafcettlft. j/W r- 

ALEXANDER DUNCAN CAMPBjELL, Esq. called in and further examined. 

1563. Will you state to the Committee what appear to you to be the defects in A - V- i y*; l " /l - 
the existing system for the education' of this civil servants of the Indian govern- 

ment in Engl*0<J i ?-~^l%e chief defects In the educatio#'of the civil service in this 
country appear ft) me to be, that they lea^e England too young, before their educa- 
tion is completed, and that, by the arrangements made at home, the whole of the 
civil service for India are Insulated, like an Indian caste, from the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen, thereby depriving them of all opportunity for forming connexions with 
young men of their own age, likely to bp employed in public situations in the 
mother country. It also appears to me that, from their abilities being tried together 
at the same establishment at a very early age, their relafive capacity for public em- 
ployment is too soon settled; and that, in consequent on their arrival in India, 
there is less emulation between them, than would existif they arrived in that country 
without their abilities being known to each Other. But the most lamentable defect 
in the education of the civil service in this country, is the want of instruction, not 
only in the principles of general law best calculated to assist our judicial tribunals, 
but in the peculiar tenures of land hr India, ignorance of ! whic^^Sads subsequently 
to the greatest errors, both ia'tjur revenue settlements, and in 6ur judicial decrees. 

I therefore conceive, that youn| men should proceed to India at a more advanced 
age than at present; that their educatton in: this country should be similar 1 to that 
for 1 the highest situations in England, and |^&ld further embrace instruction in the 
• Indian tenures and Indian codes, as well as in the general principles of the civil or 
Roman law. ■■■ A knowledge of*the native languages can easily 1 bp acquired in India. 

Perhaps, a* 1 remotely connected with this subject, I may mention one or two ciredrn- 
stances .wbichappear to me to depress the Civil service generally in India: I allude par- 
ticularly to^their classification as “ senior” and “junior merchants,” “ factors,” and 
“ writers,” rdddfoi|ieHded for abolition by the Marquis Wel- 

lesley also tefe their brethren inthe army, add tb ; their being 

excluded 
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excluded Altogether, even such as have risehto the most eminentskuations, from 
those honorary distinctions which have been extended to their fellow- servants in the 
Military dejmrnheht. Formerly, the highest grade in the Indian army that of 
colonel jjrirad 'the present relative rank Of the civil service with the army wps- settled 
at that period. The higher shades ini the army hafflfjpti£titefe v been opened to the mili- 
tary, without any correspOfiii#li||%lteration in tftiM&ftk civil service; and 

whilst the civil Service rise, finer - fit yean^g^’ rank corresponding. with that of 
lieutenant-cotenel, all further advancement ce8|jw Such advancement may possibly, 
commence too soon, but it should not stop altogether, especially at that period when 
the members of the civil service rise to the highest employments in the state. 1 
allude to these points, as depressing that esprit >d#itorp 8 which itiS 'desirable to 
cbeiishin all branches of the service. The waiiffUlif Triton, also^ in die civii service 
at the three presidencies, appears UMlie- 'cooftBkig'tltc selection 

for employment by- the Governor geheraf 'chictty 'td^ one presidency, and as do*- 
priving each presidency of those advantages which a reciprocal comhmnication of 
improvements, by an interchange Of public officers from the one to the other, 
would obviously ednfer Wpon the^lhOhe. ,;, T would also add, that if the natives are 
to be more extensively employed in details, it is of the greater importance that the 
Europeans to be employed in s 1 1 per i ntei i dedCe and control should he the cream of 
Jlritish talent, fleeted by competition, hotavevage talent only, as under the present 
system. ; lf * • -1 . , - 

1504. Are there any defects in the exisfing!system at MksiW^'ttihre particularly 
to which you wobld direct the attention Of the (/Omriiittce r — WHcttthe Committee 


of Public Instruction at Madras was joined with the College Board, at my sug- 
gestion. bv Sir Thomas Muhro, T delivered to him #|wiper r srtrongly recommending 
that the junior civil servants at Madras should be attached to the various offices 
in the interior^ instead of remaining at the presidency. That suggestion was not 
adopted by him; and J consider it highly desirable that the junior civil servants 
there should he removed frtoi« the metropolis immediately on their arrival. I have, 
the memorandum in quesdofi^iyhich l will, with the permission of the Committee, 

dclivei in. jtn the same. Vide Appendix.'] 


1,565. Do ytSd knOw what prhVttJkid Sir'Tnomas Munro from acting on the sug- 
gestions contained in this paperf^-f am not aware. I soon afterwards left the 
presidency'; but my impassion, from personal Communication with Sir Thomas, 
w as, that ; he was highly favourable to the suggestfeml^He acted upon that part of 
it which" 'proposed the uhion of the two Boards ; I conclude that it* was only 
the multiplicity of other business which prevented his adopting the remaining part 
ot tlie piatt si^^ested, for he persorifiK^fiX pressed himself in favour of it to tot. 

I mayyjfeVhs^iS’explain, with reference to the 1 system pursued at Madras for the • 
j unior civil servants, 1 that it is very different -from fhat pursued in Bengal. The 
allowances of the young men depend entirely' upon their proficiency in the native 
languagei^^rhey are fixed; on first entering wllege, at about Hpl per annum, 
and are raised, on the acquisition of a sufficient knowledge*!© transact business in 
ofte lan^y^ge without the aid of an inii^femr, m about 3$#/., and when the 
stuifenffiPqeires a similar knowledge of n second langoage, to am)Ut 460$?. per 

annum. 
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annum- The students have never been congregated together in one building as in 
Bengal, the college being merely a hall in which they arc examined, and in which 
the natives «re instructed, who are connected either with the education of the junior 
civil servants, or with the improved education of the natives generally in the 
interior. The consequence has been, that at Madras we have had very taw 
instances of extravagance: faivthc greater part;. of the service for many years 
have been entirely free from debh^On quitting the college, those few who have 
. been involved in debt have left it^wing sums. 'generally less than 400/. or 500/, 
There have been one or two instances, in a long period of years, in which partial* 
lar individuals have exceeded that limit, hut they have been marked by the stronir dis- 
pleasure of the government ; and a feeling pervades the service of Madras, that such 
extravagance nearly operates <0 preclude promotion toany high situation in the service. 

156^. From your experience in India, in what respect does it appear to you that 
either the executive or legislative powers of the Government in India require or are 
suscepublc«of practical improvement ?— The great evil which appears to me to per- 
vade our Government in India is otie partially felt at home also, from the very nature 
of our Indian administration. I mean the evil arising from disunion of authority, and 
*the operation of conflicting principles in -the different branches of the public service. 
The officers of the same slate, necessarily divided into separate departments, instead 
of being subjected to the control or review of successive heads, placed in due subor- 
dination to each other, and therefore enforcing uniform principles, emanating from 
a common central superior, directing the whole, find themselves under distinct autho- 
rities, in a great 1 degree independent of each other, consequently acting on separate, 
and often conflicting principles, which necessarily bring their subordinate authorities 
into perpetual collision,. Each separate act of the subordinates in India is, under 
such a system, liable to draw their independent superiors into long discussions, in- 
volving the general principles, which each respectively has long adopted, without uuy 
common consent, lor the regulation of its own department, and to which each adheres 
with the tenacity of habit. To this cause may be traced pot only the well known 
differences between the local governments and the King's courts in India ; but also 
most of the voluminous discussions between the officers of the three presidencies, 
and between the officers of the same presidency in its various independent depart- 
ments, which have caused public men in India to he reproached for a vice insepa- 
rable, I fear, from the present system of the Government itself. The great object, in 
my opinion, therefore should be to give to Kuroptan control the vigour and strength of 
unity in the executive government of India, commencing from the Governor-general 
downwards. - It may perhaps be impossible to unite the judicial functions with the 
other department® of the state; otherwise, I conceive that the old Indiun system, by 
which the whole civil authority was vested in one person, subjected of course to 
a series of. controlling officers in the same, but not in any conflicting, distinct or 
independent department, woufti be far the best system in India lor the executive 
government. I think a Governor-general, with lieutenant-governors under him at 
cinch qf the subordinate presidencies, and rulers of ’ provinces, under them, and of 
distiicts under. them again, confining themselves to the department of supervision 
and control, without throwing away European talent in the details of government, 
which should be vested entirely the natives, would be a very superior system to 
1. l l that 
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that now existing in Indian Of course Iinclude the necessary estabfisfmientsof 
secretaries attached to each of the high controlling authorities at the' different pre- 
sidencies ; and if they weres permitted to act as councillors, to the loch! Henteiiant- 
^av^roor^ irecOrdbf? their sentiments for the information of the authorities ay home, 
where they ttoight differ in opinion upon any subject of impottance v conflicting dis- 
cussjUus would cease, due subordination would be enforcedpauda vigour would he 
infused into our government, by consolidating highly beneficial to o tj r interests 

in India.' Besides, whole volumes of correapipfonce, arising from differences of . 
opinion amongst the subordinate Boards and their local officers in opposite branches 
of the service, might be saved. With regard to the legislative authority in India, 
one great defect is the existence of different local codes in the provinces under 
each of the three presidencies. The enactments ofHhe loca! governments are also 
scattered in so unconnected a shape as to render it difficult for any v individual to 
make himself at once master of the whole referring to any single, subject. I 
speak the more confidently from having been engaged in publishing iw India a 
new edition of the Madras code of laws; and I quite concur with those who re- 
commend the formation of a new code of laws for India in India itself. In its form- 
ation, the great object should he to facilitate the Legislature acquiring a correct * 
knowledge of the evils under which the people really labour. At present our law 
in India, especially our revenue code, savours too. much of the technicalities of 
English law, and is ill adapted to the feelings ef'the people ; our enactments are also 
in general drawn up by persons around the Government who havelittle persona! infor- 
mation respecting the real grievances of the people in the provinces. ^ Any new system, 
therefore, for the formation of a legisJature, should include as its chief object the 
selection of such individuals, not only Europeans but natives, as would be most likely 
to give the government a clear insight into the grievances of Which the inhabitants 
complain. This, I think, might be done, by allowing the local governments to 
select both natives and Europeans to furnish their opinions, in writing, on the laws; 
and 1 to suggest such new .laws as they may consider expedient. I say in writing, 
because.! would include so numerous a body of the local functionaries, as well as 
others, that it might be impossible, without putting a stop to the details of civil 
government, &>: congregate, the whole together at one place. Independently of 
these local inemfchra; other natives imd Europeans might be selected from each of 
the presidencies to attend the Governor-general, in whom the legislative authority, 
should centre ; and such European officers might act with great benefit, both as 
a legislative, council and as secretaries of state, moving about with the Governor- 
general from one presidency or station to another, as might be expedient, *aml dis- 
cussing the suggestions and opinions received from those who are in fixed stations ; 
to whom also I have suggested, that *a share in the legislation should be given. 
The principal darfger to be avoided would be the granting too great a preponde- 
rance to such latter officers, necessarily employed in drawing up the law, in compa- 
rison with those who are fixed in the provinces. I think it highly desirable that 
a distinguished lawyer, such as the Chief Justice at any of the presidencies, should 
be associated with such a council, when held at the presidency ;< but I conceive it 
should be less the object to introduce the technicalities of English law, than to 
prevent tb& enactments of the Indian government from infringing the great prin- 
ciples 
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ciples of general law* without reference to the peculiarities of oup.owncode. 

I would not, therefore, give any preponderance in such a council to gentlemen of 99 March l832, 
the legal profession* and conceive that men well versed in the principles of general a. T>. CampMi 
government may be found amongst the secretaries, to be selected by the Governor- %. 
general, without nominating any person of that description from the mother country. 

1567. Would' tbe aystsm ofliinprovement; in tho«xecutive administration of the 
Indian government, as suggested^ you* lead*, in your opinion, to economy as 
well as to increased efficiency ?-!-$8§Wnk, eeiteiolyy that it might, be arranged so 
as greatly to reduce the existing establishments. *! It includes, as I have before 
explained, the employment of natives in all possible situations of detail, and con* 
fining the European civil servants to superintendence and control exclusively. At 
present we enter too much into details, and a great deal of European talent is now 
' thus thrown away iu India,, The employment of natives in such duties would no 
doubt greatly: diminish the present expenditure. Indeed, such a system has, to 
a certain eatent, been already acted on at Madras. 

15(18. You . spoke of a collision. Will you, explain to the Committee what is 
meant by that expression ?— By collision, L alluded to conflicting opinions being 
“held by the officers of the same government in distinct independent departments, 
upon' the same subject; as for instance in the Judicial department, opposed to 
the Revenue; or in the Magisterial department, opposed to both. Very opposite 
constructions of the same law have been given by the Board of Revenue at Madras, 
and by .the Count of Sudder Adawlut, twoseparate controlling Boards, quite 
independent of eaich other ; and the subordinate officers, acting upon the con- 
struction given by their controlling authorities .respectively, have at once come 
into collision. I would instance the case of > the purchase of lands by the head 
native servauts in the ( district of Tanjore, annulled by the Board of Revenue, 
of which I was a member, on the ground of their being contrary to the Regula- 
tions of 1802, but which enactments I afterwards. found, on joining the Sudder 
Adawlut, were considered by them applicable tally . to zemindary lands. The 
Government had no doubt of the expediency of annulling these purchases ; but 
finding the Sudder Adawlut construe the law differently from the Board, many 
months passed without the measure being carried into^ effect ; and when I left the 
presidency, the Government had directed a new law to be enacted, - similar to 
one iri the Bengal code, in order to give effeet to the construction put upon the 
code by the Board of Revenue, which had been opposed by the Court of Sudder 
Adawlut. r''V;v * ■ .-d . , ; 

15(59.* Is not such collision incident, more or less, necessarily, to the very exis- 
tence of two distinct tribunals ; and does it imply more than a difference *of legal 
decision in the Court pf the V ice-CbanceUor,'the Court of the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Supreme Court of Appeal to the House of Lords ? — What I %hould wish to see 
introduced .would be a systeuf of appeal and control from one subordinate body to 
a superior superintending one, such as the question implies. The evil complained 
of is jsuch as would exist, were one set Of officers in England actingunder the 
English, «md another, *under i thef Scotch courts of law, neither being subordinate to 
the other, each independent* andthe principles on which each acts being conse- 
quently quite distinct, and often conflicting. 

— I. LL2 1570. Does 
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' “7" 1570. Does the answer assume that there is necessarily ai»y ignorance 00 the 

“ 9 ‘ “Til! '**' part of the supreme authority of the principles Upon which’ the suhordinUite^iuthority! 
‘a. jDv Campbell, has decided, anymore than in. the case of the Supreme Tribunal of Appeal eating in 
t'-^h England there implied any ignorance of the judicial decisions of the inferior 
courts Hi Scotland from which appeals are made r^l did not ?up|)Ose any ignorance 
of the decision. I suppose that' the Board of R 89 $i!tKt dke. 4 ^ control-* 

ling power in the Fiscal department/ opened the«ode, and construed it tp the best of 
their knowledge, giving instruction# 'to • ihdMpNror authorities, -to,’ curt npou that 
•construction. This construction isthen called in question by the lower judicial 
officers in the provinces, who thus coittO into collision 'with? the local revenue offi- 
cers; and it becomes necessary tor the former to havethe opinion of. their distinct 
controlling tribunal in the Judicial department). f(Fhe . construction put, by that 
tribunal, the highest controlling authority in the Judicial department, diffexs from' 
the construction put upon the law by the highest controlling authority in die Revenue 
department : .the same law is construed differently by separate: independent control* 
ling Boards ; and these opposite constructions have brought their subordinate officers 
into collision with each other. I therefore advocate a system of government which 
would unite the controlling authorities, and place all -the subordinate officers unde r* 
one united superintending power. 

j 571. Is not such a system disadvantageous, if it be necessarily to be found as an 
accom panimenlto the advantage of having a system of coutrolaodrevfew ? — I con- 
ceive that collision would be entirdy avoided by a system exclusively of superin- 
tendence and control, quite distinct from that of checks, by bodies acting inde- 
pendently of each other. What I have in view will perhaps be best illustrated by 
the. instance of Mr. Cliaplin, as commissioner in the DeqcaOi or of Lord ■William 
Bentinck, uniting the powers - of the Revenue Board with' those of the Judge of 
Circuit, aud placing him as the common superintendent over the authorities both in the 
Revenue and the Judicial department ; a system which I do not think could fail, if 
the gentlemen selected were eminent revenue men, and had been relieved from the 
overwhelming details of the (Court of Circuit. Control may thus be rendered more 
efficient when brought nearerfethe inferior agency, and the whole being vested in 
one person; in^ad of being divided between distinct independent tribunals under no 
subordination ipddcfe other, the inferior agency to be controlled, will act under the 
same construction of the law, instead of proceeding, as I have before stated, on 
adverse or conflicting constructions of it. v 1 

157a. In the event of a Legislative Council beinfcestabl ished in India, do you 
think it Would be necessary, upon system, to exclude the natives from it By no 
means., I think it highly desirable that they should be admissible into it ; though 
at one of the presidencies with which?! am best acquainted; I think it would be 
difficult at 'prejfedt to select any native sufficiently distinguished by bis rank and 
consideration in society to be associated with European gentlemen;’ such as would 
be qualified for the high situation of councillors attendaut on the Ciovernor-fie- 
nerai. Many natives might be selected perfectly capable of giving the mo$t valu- 
able advice- m the provinces, not attendant on the Goveraor-generah « but fixed. 
I apprehend, however, that at first the feelings of the- natives of the country will 
find ve^ tnore easily through the local European officers tiian through any native, 

unless 
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unless he is selected by the people. themselves. For the natives, unaccustomed to 
such a situatioil,wiil atfirst feel much at a loss to collect the opinions oftheir 29 
countrymen ? and unless a popular selection is made, the people, accustomed as A. 1). Campbell, 
they are ^ represent all their grievances to the local European officers, will Es, i- 

inclined to place more confidence in them than even in their own countrymen, 
unless they have a voice in their nomination, or they are known to them personally 
or by -repute , - 

. *573- Vou stated to the Commiffee that you thought it would be a great im- 

provement in our system of Indian government to revert to the old system of 
uniting the control of the Revenue and Judicial departments in the same persons j 
is it not the case that, under that system, the greatest abuse was found to result 
from such an union? — I am aware of no greater abuses under an union of the 
Revenue and Judicial departments, than under therr separation; they have never 
been completely united since the time of Lord Cornwallis. The Magisterial or 
Police department has been united with the Revenue department ; hut the judicial 
functions, except in petty criminal cases, such as in this country a. e cognizable by 
a justice of the peace, have continued hitherto exclusively in the judicial, a perfectly 
distinct department. Abuses in India will always exist, particularly in the Revenue 
department. According to the various systems of revenue management pursued, 
we may see them more or less, or may be excluded from the sight of them. But 
the abuses still exist the same, though perhaps less observed by Europeans in one 
district than in another ; and, for the people, the best system of revenue manage- 
ment is that by which Europeans obtain the best insight into abuses ; for unless we 
know them, we cannot check or punish them. No one should judge of revenue 
systems by revenue abuses, in India. The best managed districts are those where 
abuses are best seen and exposed; and the only mode of eradicating abuse com- 
pletely, is by strengthening the hands of the superintending authority, not weaken- 
ing it by a division of power. Abuses yre much, more likely to be checked under 
suefi an union of authority, than under the preseht 'System ; its practicability alone 
is that of which I doubt. f 

1574. Will you explain what you mean by the union of the Judicial and Revenue 
departments? — I allude to a separate class of native officers in the iuanagement of 
the revenue, acting independently of a distinct class of native officers. in the settle- 
ment of judicial disputes, but both liable to the superintendence and. control of one 
Europeau authority, in whom it would consequently become necessary to vest judi- 
cial powers, so far as to deckie;oo eases in appeal; but on cause shown I. would 
not limit ‘the appeal to - him only. A further appeal, only upon cause shown, 
might still be allowed to a higher European tribunal. It is of the greatest conse- 
quence that the European controlling authority should possess an insight into the 
proceedings of the natives,, both iii the Revenue and Judicial departments*, for he 
is enabled * by bis knowledge t>f the one to correct the irregularities of the other, 
which frequently, would not come to his knowledge 1 if he were left depdnd^t foi 
information only upon one class of the tribunals under him. My own inforination 
as a revenae officer we* of material benefit to me as a judge of appeal iocoutrollinj: 
some of the native: judicial functionaries, and few have more exposed or '.punishec 
native abuses in all departments of the service. : I therefore speak from experience 

• whei 
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when I say that it is impossihle to do so successfully, without some such union of 
authority. There should be a wide door ©pen for appeal, to prevent injustice and 
to correct error; but many a corrupt native servant now escapes, by availing himself 
judiciously of our present divided and conflicting tribunals. ; . 

t575v.lt is in evidence before the Committee, that for the sixteen years previous 
to 1S30, the number of folio volumes of correspondence received at the India House 
amounted to 12,414, being nearly double the number received during f tbe previous 
sixteen years ; can you devise any other mean# of abating this nuisance than by the 
substitution of a more efficient and vigorous system of executive government in 
India itself? — I cannot. . v "v .« .<• .. 1. •• ,• 

1576. Is it your opinion that such might be the consequence of the adoption of 

some such plan as you have suggested r^The plan A have suggested is exceedingly 
vague, but I have no doubt that by filling up sofofh such lOutliiie, a good system 
might be matured, under which a vast quantity of the existing correspondence in 
India woujd cease. The evil mentioned also arises from the home authorities inter* 
fering, as I apprehend, too much: in matters of detail. By granting the superior 
authorities in India more ample powers on such subjects, they would render unne- 
cessary the transmission of a great part of the present correspondence to thfs 
country. , ( ... , ■■■ ■!; ■ 

1577. In all that part of tire correspondence, for instance, which relates to the 
addition to salaries and remunerations of different » kinds to an amount not 
exceeding a few hundred rupees, might it not be sufficient!.: that the Government: 
should Ire called upon to make a monthly statement of any "additions that may have 
been made to any salaries, gratuities, or remunerations within that period?— I should 
think it quite sufficient if such a statement .were drawn out ^monthly, that it should 
be forwarded quarterly, or half-yearly to this country, the local authorities being 
vested with power in the meantime to disburse the public money to a limited 
ejttcnt, subject to supervision here. . •„ 

1578. Again, with regard tp the delays in communications between the govern- 
ments at home arid abroaq j any means of remedying the existing evil occur to 
you ?r-Noue, except an Wtjioni of the authorities in this country similar to what 
I have suggested. regarding those p India. If the authorities here vested greater 
powers in mafo|r% of detail in the . local governments, more time would be left for 
both to conduct the correspondence between the two countries on more important 
subjects; but I conceive that this would also be greatly facilitated by confining the 
correspondence with the, mother country to oneebannei, namely, the Governor- 
general, issuing from him to the subordinate local governments, and thereby relieving 
them and tl>e authorities here from all. direct correspondence. 

1579- Ypubave stated the necessity of concentrating and simplifying the^organ 
of government » India; does it appear to you that, advantage, would result from 
a similar process being applied to the authorities at Come ? — Undoubtedly; at pre- 
sent nd , one in India understands who is the real authority in this country. The 
Indian government in this country is Jao, divided between the controlling Bojird and 
the Court of Directors, and, the details of such division On any given oubject are 
$0 little known, even to the East-India Company’s servants in India, that they are 
ignorant where representations are most likely to be effectual. 1 conceive it to 
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be highly desirable thttfb those bodies should be united into one, and publicity thus 
given to the authority realty responsible. - 

1580. :;Wa» your grdund of quitting your appointment in India that of ill-health ? 

— I- left lpdla solely in consequence of a sudden attack of abscess in theliver, 
for which I was cot at sea, and which at seven days’ notice obliged tne to 
embark for England so suddenly, as to leave all my affairs there in the greatest 
confusion. ■„ ■ '■ ' ' 1 

1581. Are you aware whether inconvenience has arisen from civil servants in 
India not being aware of the definition of the several powers of the two authorities 
at home, and consequently finding a reluctance to communicate with either ot them, 
lest offence? should be given to the other ? — I have no hesitation in saying, that il 
gentlemen in India knew more precisely the influential source whence orders on any 
paft‘icu{a\ subject proceed, they would much more readily than at present address 
representations to that authority ; at present, it is so vague, and divided amongst so 
many, that We are much at a loss occasionally to guess the precise source whence 
instructions issue, or with whom we may most effectually communicate. 

1582. Then you would lead the Committee to conclude, thftt the double authority 

at* home does, in certain cases, prevent that more full and probably useful com- 
munication of the servants in India with the home authorities, which if it were 
but single would be tbp rule, and perhaps thereby impedes, in some degree, the 
zeal of the servants in India in the performance of their respective duties? - - 
Undoubtedly. w- • * “■ 

1583. Have vou observed any rt-markable ^m^ tp exist on the minds of the 

natives of India in favour of the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, 
the weakening of which, by any alteration of the constitution of the authorities at 
home, might be injurious to British interests ?-— None whatever. i do not think 
that any native in India has a clear understanding of the constitution of the authority 
at home, except the few employed in our own public offices, who see the public 
correspondence conducted by not less than thirteen gentlemen in this country. Their 
idea of the Company is exceedingly vague;' and I cannotcon template any alteration 
in the constitution of the authorities in this country likely in any degree to operate 
unfavourably on the minds of the natives of India. , - .. 

1 584. Do- the natives of India, as far as you have observed, entertain any feeling 
of reverence for the authority of the Company, which they would not Equally transfer 
to the authority of the Crown of Oreat Britain? None, Such a transfer would 
be calculated to increase their reverence for the authorities at home. They are 
already partially acquainted with the Crown, as the final authority in all appeals 
from India, and they naturally comprehend clearly the nature ot that authority, 
from that of the various dynasties of Hindod sttfd Mahotnedan kings^ to which they 
•were accustomed before our acquisition of the country. 
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The Right Honourable T. P. COURTENAY, Member of the Committee, further 

examined. ' ' 

1585. Are there any points connected with your former examination on which 

you would wish to give further explanation to the Committee? — There is only one 
'point upon which my evidence, as it stands, reqwires explanation. I stated that 
what is called Sir Thomas Munro’s system was the, work of the Board, 1 am 
anxious that it should not be understood that I intended to say that it wasHhe work 
of the Board rather than of Sir Thomas Munro himself ; what I meant was, dial 
it was taken up and countenanced by the Board rather than by the Court I take 
the liberty of adding, that 1 have reason to believe that parts of my evidence have 
been the subject of representations to the Committee, which representations sho& 
that those who made them have materially misconceived the purport of my evidence. 
I am ready to give explanations upon all points upon which such misconception 
may have occurred ; but perhaps the Committee will favour me by questioning me 
upon any on which their view of what i stated may have b©$» altered by subsequent 
testimony. -.■«r 1 ■><. • , 

1586. Will you be good -enough to point out to the Committee any instances in 
which it appears to you that misconception of your evidence has taken place ? — 
It appears to me that my evidence has been taken as intended to exalt the power 
and duties of the Board iu the way, in which those duties have been performed, at 
the expense of the Court of Directors; nothing could lie further from my thoughts; 
and I am sure my evidence wiU npt justify that view of it. I wished to explain to 
the;- Committee that the Board was not a mere office of- check ; that is, that it did 
not only belong:!© thenv to prevent the Court of Directors from doing what was 
wrong; itiatft&Wfiworn duty, through the Court of Directors, to do that which is 
right. Ti^y ^hnot escape from a charge of misgovernment of India by stating 
that no amendment was proposed to them by the Court of Directors ; it is as much 
their duty to supply the omissions of the Court of Directors as it is to see that the 
Court is not guilty of errors of commission. I. believe .that the Committee has been 
informed that nine-tenths of the most important business connected with*! udia has 
originated with the Court of Directors;. and I think that that calculation is very 
probably correct ; I certainly said nothing at all inconsistent with that statement 
The misconception, so far as I understand it, appears to me to. have arisen from what* 
I said with renpect to the Secret Committee. 1 said truly, that the most important 
matters db the Political department are necessarily treated, in the first .instance* by 
the Board. It may be true ; and Itlhink that one of the answers which f I gave 
With respect to delay will show that 1 think if is true, that the orders sent out from 
this country to a government at so very great a distance have uot a very Operative 
effect upon the proceedings of that government j and it is. clear that upon matters 

connected 
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connected with peace and war, and negotiations with native princes, this observation 
must he peculiarly true. In an emergency, the government must act, and docs act, 
without orders ; but I distinctly remember several very important subjects which 
were treated in the Secret department, and for a long time in the Secret department 
only, and in which the views of the Board, not always consonant with those of tfee 
Court, were enforced upon the Supreme Government, and did materially influence 
the conduct.of the government. 1 recollect a despatch concerning the alliance with 
Jyepore, which was recommended ; a contemplative measure respecting Kurnoul, 
•which was forbidden ; a great deal concerning the treatment of the Piimarees, ami 
injunctions concerning Scindia’s state, of which I have the more lively recollec- 
tion, because, if I mistake not, the despatch, which went under the authority of 
Mr. Canning, will be found to lay down, in plain and strong language, the principle 
of non-intervention, of which so much has been lately said. I am quite aware that 
very important despatches on political subjects have originated with the Court, 
founded upon an extent and accuracy of information perhaps not possessed by the 
Board ; and it is extremely probable that in the majority of those instances the 
Board have not interfered with the Court’s directions. To sum up what I have 
th say upon this general subject, I would observe, that if it is intended to say that the 
Court of Directors, comprising within themselves all the functions of all the Boards, 
superior and inferior, which conduct the business of a great state, must have and 
have the larger share in the administration, T concur in that representation; all 
I mean to say is, that there is no part of that administration which can be the sub- 
ject of correspondence with India, for the due management of which the Board are 
not responsible under the Act of Parliament, and the oath which they have taken. 
If, in giving this answer, I have in the slightest degree treated the subject in the 
spirit of controversy, I have done that which I am most anxious to avoid. 

1587, Adverting to Question 411 of the Evidence taken before this Committee, 

have you any observation to make? — Generally speaking, with the qualifications 
which I have already mentioned, the statement in that answer is in a great degree 
correct. It is true. that the secret despatches, and the political despatches, which 
arc not secret, have had less effect upon the situation of India than those who 
framed them intended and expected. With respect to the matters alluded to in the 
answer relating to the maintenance of order and security among the subjects, the 
Board have not the power of directing such subjects to be treated through the Secret 
Committee ; but there is another class of subjects not provided for in the Act which 
establishes the Secret Committee, hut which have been necessarily treated through 
the Secret Committee, and upon which the orders of the Secret Committee have 
been more punctually obeyed. I allude to negociations with European states hav- 
ing settlements in India, and generally all matters connected with European states 
or with war in Europe., • * 

1588. Has not the existence of the Secret department enabled the government 
at home to use a greater freedom in its animadversion occasionally upon the con- 
duct of,tbe authorities in India than it would have been convenient to do if those 
despatchea«had’ necessarily been communicated to the Court of Directors? — I doubt 
that. The secret despatches are seen by a great number of persons in England, by 
all the Board and several of its officers, by a considerable number of sworn clerks 
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at the India* House, and then again, I apprehend, by a number of functionaries in 
13 pn 1 31 ' India; and I know, in point of fact, that Members of this House having corres- 
Right Hon. pondence with India have been minutely acquainted with instructions,., end have 
T. P. Courtenay, even had copies of papers sent to the Secret Committee, while the Court of Direc- 
T - tors, technically speaking, was ignorant of the subject of them, * 

1589. Do you conceive this want of secrecy to arise from any defect in the man- 
ner in which this department has been constituted ?r— *-It is impossible to say but 
that a Secret Committee that cannot insure secrecy is defective in its constitution. . 
I rather apprehend that the mischief must have arisen from there being treated in’ 
the Secret Committee some subjects occasionally, concerning which secrecy is, of no 
importance, and probably sufficient care has not been taken to distinguish subjects 
which were of importance. Again, I may he wrong,; but I am not aware that in 
India the secret despatches have any different character when they arrive there 
from the other despatches. I speak doubtingly upon that subject. I am c$»ite cer- 
tain that in the cases to which I allude the communication was made from India, 
and not from the India House or the Board. 

1590. Did those subjects relate to negotiations and matters of high political im- 
portance? — High political importance and very high personal importance, but ndl 
connected with matters of urgent policy, or pending negociation. 

1591. Upon the whole, then, do you conceive that the existence of a Secret de- 
partment is an indispensable part of the present system ?-r~Yes ; I apprehend that 
it is impossible that any government can be conducted without having the means of 
securing perfect secrecy in any peculiar branch ; indeed, I think that in the Secret 
Committee there ought to be more power of enjoining secrecy upon any subject, 
w hether corning within the duties of the Secret department or not. At the same 
time, the Committee will observe that the question of treating the matter secretly, 
and through a Secret Committee, and of treating it in the way in which secret des- 
patches are now dealt with, that is to say, requiring them to originate with the 
Board, are two totally different questions : the secrecy might be as well observed 
although the despatches originated with the Secret Committee itself, 

159a. Be so good as to refer to the Questions and Answers 1262 and 1270. 
Have you any remark to offer to the Committee upon those questions and answers ? 
— It certainly appears to me that the gentleman who gave those answers underrates 
the delay which is occasioned by the constitution of the Indian government at home. 

I am perfectly certain that the drafts of answers to despatches from India (by drafts 
I do not mean only official drafts, but also those received in “ previous communica- 
tions”), have been frequently detained at the Board two, three, six, and’ I believe 
I might say twelve months. The whole of that delay* supposing the fact to be, as 
1 believe it is, that the future examination at the Board- does not lead to any less 
minute examination at the India House, is obviously owing to. Use duplication of • 
the authorities ; and I certainly must say, in observation upon another answer, that 
some of the despatches so detained have been of very great importance* and a ifew 
of them of urgent importance, but the greater part of importance not so 4 urgent. 
With respect to Question 1270, I would say, that I concufoin the vtew&developed 
by the Court in their letter to Lord Ellen borough on the 27£hqf August 1829, sofer 
as insets forth the advantages derived from the minute reports inquired from India. 

1593 * ^ 
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1593. It has been stated, that since the year 1821 it has been th© practice of 

the Coart to abstain from communicating any decision to parties where such decision 13 Apn l3,32 ' 
was in anyway subject to the approbation of the Board ; have you any observation KightHon. 
to make, upon that?— TJie instance to which the answer refers was, I believe; tha t T. P. Court cum/, 
which was in my mind when 1 gave my answer. I am inclined to believe that there “• *’• 
were more instances of a nature very similar in the case of persons to whom per- 
mission was refused to go to India $ but I beg to state, that in mentioning this 
point; as well as the anomaly referred to in another answer with respect to Lord 
William Beutinck, my object was to point out the anomalies which might result 
from the Act of Parliament, and which in; some instances, however few, have re- 
sulted. In regard, however, to this instance of the Bengal officer in 1821, 1 should 
say that the Court defended the*prac.tice, against which Mr. Bathurst, then President 
of the Board, remonstrated. I have therefore no reason to suppose that the prac- 
tice hasi* since been altered. 

1594. Itr answer to Question 1 261, it has been stated, that of the number of drafts 
altered by the Board, the Board subsequently consented to modifications in j 6 of 
them ; do not such modifications frequently proceed rather from a disposition to 
avoid extreme collision than from a sense in either party that the despatches so 
finally modified are best calculated to meet the occasion ? — In many cases the rea- 
son contemplated in the question has been the operative reason I have no doubt, 
and the consequence has probably sometimes been, that the despatch has been less 
fitting to the occasion than if it had been prepared and completed by either one of 
the parties. ■ With respect to the number of drafts, 698, which is given as the whole 
number in a long period altered by the Board, I would only remind the Committee 
that it has been already stated that a very great proportion of the important altera- 
tions made by the Board are made in the “ previous communications,” and that the 
draft is prepared according to the Board’s approbation. With respect to this ques- 
tion, I should further answer, that I am confident that the desire of avoiding collision 
has led in many instances to the continued and renewed postponement of instruc- 
tions upon important subjects, and I am inclined to believe that some inconvenience 
lias been occasioned by that circumstance ; this of course has happened move par- 
ticularly when there has been a President of the Board, who from the novelty of his 
appointment has not had that confidence in his own opinion, s Of to the opinion 
suggested to him by those who have been longer in the office, as he would have 
acquired after some years continuance at the India Board. 

1595. Adverting to the Questions 1284 and 1285, do you concur in the correct- 
ness of {be answers given to those questions? — I adhere to my answer, number 
294. I am quite aware that Mr. Dundas and Lord Grenville took a great 
sliare in the management of the more important affairs of India for some years 
after the establishment of the Board in 1784, and particularly that they had 
a great share in the proceedings leading to the decennial and subsequently the per- 
manent settlement, odd probably in the proceedings concerning the judicial system ; 
but I Repeat, that from all the information which 1 acquired at the India Board, 

I am satisfied that neither they nor the successive Presidents of the India Board, 
until the year 1 807, did follow up the Operation of the new revenue and judicial 
systems in the severed districts of India j nor, I believe, did the Court of Directors ; 
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but of that I speak more doubtfully. It is almost impossible that I can be mistaken 
as to tiie Board, because, though I was not at that time there myself, I know that 
the permanent officers of the Board were, until about the period I have mentioned, 
entirely ignorant of those matters ; and although a great deal of business f was done 
in the earlier days of the Board, quietly and amicably, between the President and 
the Chairs, it is impossible that in those communications that minute knowledge 
should have been acquired, which was acquired after the India Boaqj office had 
been divided into departments. 

1596. Will you advert to the Questions 1326 and 1338. Is it your opinion 
that the alteration contemplated in those questions would be likely to lead to the 
consequences surmised in the answers ?■*— If the suggestion which I took the liberty 
of making was such as the answer contemplates, k certainly w'ould lead to abuses 
much greater probably than those which now exist. Certainly, I never contemplated 
giving to any political functionary the selection of the body or public oflrcer, who 
should from time to time make the nominations. My notion was, thift the nomi- 
nations should be given in a regular order ; as, for instance, Oxford should have 
three appointments, then Cambridge three, then Dublin three ; or, if among towns, 
London so many, Liverpool sq many, and so forth, according to a fixed rule, not 
to be interfered with for any purpose of patronage. The number of appointments 
to be made must certainly be fixed either by the government abroad, or probably 
by the government abroad, subject to the control of the government at home, under 
the responsibility, which in such matters is a real responsibility, to the House of 
Commons. With respect fo 1338, I see no reason for believing that any fa- 
vouritism would be exercised in the selection of persons contending for writerships. 
The experiment has been partially tried, both at Westminster School and in the 
University of Oxford, and I have never heard any allegation of favouritism. The 
Committee will observe, that my suggestions in the part of them now under con- 
sideration, have no reference whatever either to the absence of favouritism, or to 
the fitness of the person appointed, but simply to the avoidance of that influence of 
government which would certainly result from the transference of the whole Indian 
patronage to any political officer or department. I apprehend that so long as the 
present system continues, sending out young men under 22 years of age to form a 
body in India, from whom all the functionaries up to members of council inclusive 
arc to be taken, there is no mode possible by which you can previously ascertain the 
fitness of those young men for the higher stations. If, as has been suggested to the 
Committee, you require persons of above average talent, you must abandon the 
present system, and take that which exists in England as to all but offices* of mere 
routine, of appointing persons of various ages and different habits and professions 
to the important offices as they become vacant, .... I am by no, means recommending 
this fundamental* alteration in the system; all I mean is, that' with the present • 
system you cannot effect the purpose of obtaining mdre than average talent in your 
collectors, judges, political residents, and other high functionaries, 

1597- lu your connexion with Indian affairs, have you observed that any neces- 
sity arose, or any advantage resulted, from so large a body of Directors as the 
number of twenty-four? — I should say, upon general principles/ithat so large a body 
was always inconvenient; but it is obvious, that if you greatly reduce the number/you 
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must have a different sort of people, and you must pay them mudh Better, for 
though the share of patronage which each would get would be much greater, yet not 
being saleable, it is hot available for all the purposes, though it is for some to which 
salaries §tre applicable. , / ^ 

1598. Supposing that by any new mode of appointing young men For the Civil 
service in India, a better class of persons were selected, should yon not be of 
opinion that the salaries which might be substituted as the recompense of the 

, Directors, in lieu of the patronage they would lose, would be an expenditure amply 
compensated to the public? — The question implies, that by taking away the pa- 
tronage of the Directors, a fitter selection Of young men might be made ; unques- 
tionably, a small expenditure of money for the sake of insuring so great an object, 
would be good economy, of th&t there can be no question ; but 1, as my former 
answer •will show, am not prepared to say that there is any method consistent with 
the preservation of the present Indian system, by which you can insure a better class 
of persons.* 

1599. Are you aware of any advantage that has practically resulted from the six 
Directors going out annually by rotation, and going through the form of being re- 
elected at the end of the year?; — I should think some disadvantage ; at the same 
time, I am not prepared to say that it is desirable that the Directors should in all 
cases have their offices for life, they might perhaps go out with the power of being 
re-elected. 

1600. What disadvantage do you conceive to have attended this operation? — 
I necessarily speak more from theory than from practice. It is obvious, that if 
a Director has given his particular attention to one subject, lie may, under the pre- 
sent system, be cut off from the means of pursuing his inquiries, and giving his 
advice while those inquiries are in their most important stage. I apprehend that 
that has happened ; but it is necessarily a subject upon which I cannot speak with 
any confidence. 

1601. Your previous answer lias had reference to the number of individuals 
composing the Court of Directors, and has implied that in your judgment that 
number is inconvenient ; are you aware of the number of committees into which 
the Court of Directors is divided, and the number of individuals allotted to each, 
each committee being, in point of fact, a department of the state corresponding to 
similar departments in the State of England, and having the management of the 
Indian Empire, so far as the government of India is committed to the East- India 
Company? — I am aware of the circumstances referred to in the question : but it 
will be observed, that my answer was given without great confidence, but it may be 
true that so many as twenty-four persons are required to perform all the various Junc- 
tions of the East-Ihdia direction ; and it may still not be true that so large a number 

1 as twenty-four are % convenient body to discuss all the more important matters of bu- 
siness, particularly T allude to fhe despatches to India, which come from the several 
committees into which the Court is divided. My notion of inconvenience chiefly 
applies* to the discussion of controverted points in despatches, points particularly 
controverted betweetf the Court and the Board ; and one inconvenience of which 
I can speak practically, ; ■ is, that it has of late years been almost impossible for the 
Chaffs, in negociatmg or discussing matters with the Board, to answer what the 
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~~ . conduct oCihe Court shall be, and it has frequently happened that the Chairs have 

11 l>n 1 32 ‘ to the best of their power undertaken for a particular modification perhaps, dr some 

Kis^Ut Hon. compromise between the Court and the Board, and have not been able to effect it. 

T.P. Courtenay, I apprehend that if the number of persons having an t equal voice in Jbe Court 

v - r ‘ were reduced ; for instance, if only the Committee of Correspondence had voices 

upon such occasions, there would be much convenience ; but I beg to say, that 
with respect to the internal operation of the system at the India House, 1 cannot 
speak with inuch confidence. . 

1602. You have stated, in reference to the system of rotation, that there are 
inconveniences connected with it : fe there not one convenience, by which the body 
delegating the authority are enabled to resume it in the case of a Director who 
either has been inefficient, or at least supposed to be ; and has not that occurred so 
often as to render it by no means a matter of form that the same individuals should 
in all cases be re-elected ? — I have already said that I am not of opinio# that the 
Court of Directors ought to hold their offices for life ; and I certainly hflid that view 
of the possibility of a necessity for omitting the name of a Director whose conduct 
might not have been Satisfactory ; but at the same time I have some doubts as to the 
competency of the electing body to form a correct judgment of the propriety oif 
a Director s conduct, or at least of bis capacity for his office, always excepting cases 
of corruption of gross impropriety of conduct, in which I apprehend that the body 
of proprietors are perfectly good judges. At this moment i have only in my mind 
one instance of a Director losirtg his election, which D i rector was afte rwards restored. 
I am pretty well satisfied that in both cases that Was owing fe> a fluctuation of par- 
ticular interests in the body, and with no reference to his qualification as a Director. 

1603. Under the Bill of 1783. it was proposed that the Crown should nominate 
seven Directors, and that the proprietors should nominate nine ; are you aware how 
the succession in that body was to be continued ? — I am not ; but I consider the 
notion that it is the interests of the proprietors which the Directors represent to be 
a great fallacy. The proprietors have really no interest whatever in the concern 
except that of receiving their dividends : they certainly are interested in the good 
government of India and hi the conduct of the China trade so far as their dividends 
are affected, hut otherwise they are not really the people whom the Indian Direc- 
tors represent in th e government. ' 

1604. During your continuauce at the India Board had you occasion to consider 
the construction and working of the local governments in India ? — Not as it has 
been considered more recently. The only point upon which I was disposed to form 
an opinion, from safe© personal communication with competent authorities,* was this : 
I do believe that the Governor-general, having the local government of Bengal in 
addition to his more general duties, has too much to do, and that the consequence 
must be some inCbtivenience in the exercise of one or other of tbdfc functions. I do 
not apprehend that one scheme which has been su befitted to the Committee, that of 
having the Governor-general and three Lieutenant-governors, which Lieutenant- 
governors should report to the Governor-general, as the governments tjow all 
report to England, would at all answer the end proposed, {^apprehend that, under 
those circumstances, the Governor-general would have coti»d*ra.biy more to do 
that he has now to do. For some other purposes it nhghMfeeonvenient it cer- 
tainly 
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taioly would— which was one object, I apprehend, for which it was planned-— rlessen ~ 

the labour at home; but I apprehend that the labour put upon the” Governor- 13 
general would be excessive, not to advert to the very high degree of confidence that Uigllf He „ 
must be reposed in him if his control is in any degree to supersede that of the autho- T. 
rities at Some, a point of which I own I entertain considerable doubts, though I am 
not prepared to say that some of the minute superintendence might not be dispensed 
with ; if, however, that goes to the Governor-general, it will not have the effect 
of relieving him from the burdensomeness of his present duties. 

1605. You consider that this evil would more than counterbalance the existing 
evils of the subordinate presidencies being independent of government ? — They are 
not now independent; but I have a middle course, which course, however, unfor- 
tunately would not lead to a saving of expense, and I apprehend that when the 
suggestion was made to me at the Board, that was the one that was contemplated, 
that tht| Governor-general should have the functions of Governor-general only, 
there beingia Governor also at Bengal, or if you please to call them all Lieutenant- 
governors, that makes no difference ; but that there should be three local Governors 
and one superintending Governor, but that that superintendence should not consist 
1’fl that minuteness of control which the other scheme appears to me to contemplate. 

By this means the Governor-general, I apprehend, would have the whole of the 
management of the political affairs in India, and would exercise a general superin- 
tendence in all the other departments over all the subordinate governments. That 
I take to be the scheme which was several times suggested to the Court when I was 
there, especially by Sir John Malcolm. 

1606. You have supposed that the last scheme to which you have referred would 
probably be attended with an increase rather than with a diminution of expense ; 
must not that depend upon the necessity of maintaining; t; the councillors on the 
footing upon which they are now established at the subordinate presidencies ? — 

Decidedly; but I apprehend that the councillors would not be necessary on the 
appointmeut of a Governor-general at Bengal. The continuance of councillors, 
however, is another question. . 

1607. What has been your observation of tire working of the system of the 
Governors and their Councils at therespective presidencies?— I speak with hesitation, 
but I am upon the whole inclined to think that the government might be very well 
conducted without the Councils. At present the councillors are no check upon the 
Governor in any case in which he chooses to exercise his own independent power ; 
and of that in Bengal there has been a most extraordinary instance. A Governor 
certainly going to India would be perfectly helpless unless be had the constant 
means of consulting the Company’s servants who have filled! high situations; but 
I am not prepared, at all to say that the secretaries of government and the heads 
of the departments, might not give him the assistance which the councillors now 
give him, and the public at the same time lose no efficient check. I would say, 
though I am afraid it is one of those kind of remarks to which not much attention 
will belaid, that I should be very sorry, in the present state of the Indian service, 
that any high and lucrative office, filled by a Company’s servant having served for a 
long time in India, should be abolished, and I speak of this, in fact, in some degree 
as a matter of policy and propriety. 

1C08. The 
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1668. The plan to which you first adverted as having been mentioned to this 
15 l>n 1 *' 8 " Committee, contemplated further the establishment of a permanent legislative council 
night lion. in India; has that subject comeat all under your consideration t — Certainly in a 
T. P. Courtenay, degree. There again I apprehend the plan has come before the Committee in 
M - v - more than one shape. One object I take to be simply ‘framing what are called 
Regulations, those ordinances having the effect of law, which are now passed by the 
Governors in Council. Another project embraces a much more extensive object ; 
namely, that of superseding the distinction between the law of the King’s courts _ 
and the law of the Company’s courts throughout India, and I understand it to have * 
been proposed even to form a council which should have the same power over 
India as, in truth, Parliament now has ; a council enabled to make laws binding 
upon all the King's subjects, Britisl^Jbom and Indians. I own that I do not see 
the necessity of that great change, and I have great doubts as to the possibility of 
creating a council that would perform the functions satisfactorily. I think there 
certainly is great inconvenience, some real and a great deal more possible, in the 
conflietion of the King’s courts with the Company’s courts, und the functions of the 
government ; but I am not prepared to withdraw from the King’s English subjects 
the benefits, as they are well considered, of the English law ; and on the other hand? 
I am quite as little prepared to extend that law to the provincial courts. I appre- 
hend that that is a very great question, which may be very properly dealt with in 
England, with the help of some of those who have been judges in India *, but I am 
very far from desiring to see the judges in India, who 1 think ought to be as inde- 
pendent of government as they are in this couutry, forming part of any legislative 
council for tins or for any other purpose. With respect to the smaller matte. of 
merely framing the Regulations, I really am not aware that the Regulations of the 
Indian government arejopen to more criticism than all detailed laws are and must 
he. If I were to make a comparison, I should say, that the Regulations were 
ruther better done thaii Our Acts of Parliament, and 1 eonceive that a much slighter 
change than that of the establishment of a legislature, composed of a variety of 
functionaries, might insure any amendment that is required in the composition of 
those Regulations. I think there appears to be in some part of the records before 
the Committee some confusion, when it is said that the King’s Court and the 
Government are two conflicting authorities. 1 apprehend that is not more the case 
in India than it is in England. The Court of King’s Bench in England is perfectly 
competent to coerce and restrain a public functionary who exceeds his duty. The 
only difference is, that in England there is one authority supreme over both, namely, 
the authority of Parliament ; and it has been suggested, 1 observe, that the* Govern- 
ment should have, being the supreme power in India, the authority which Parliament 
tuts, an authority superior to the cousts. Now it is hardly necessary to say to this 
Committee, that* Parliament seldom, probably I may say , never, interposes its 
authority in any proceeding of a court, and therefore the power, to be given to an 
Indian government, if given at ail, must be given upon perfectly special peculiar 
grounds. Now I am not prepared to say that those grounds do not exist, Jhat is, 
I am not prepared to say that there may not be a case in wt\jch it may be fitting for 
the Government to interfere with the process of the King’sCburt, especially in a 
case in which there is any doubt as to jurisdiction : and I do not Absolutely condemn 

the 
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the proposition for giving to the local Governments for a short timcUandfo the 
G overtror-Genetal for such time as may be necessary, on a reference to England, the 
power of preventing the execution of the process of the King’s Court upon a 
distinct and positive declaration, under the Governor’s responsibility, that the exercise 
of such process would be attended with public danger. It certainly has been re- 
presented, that the exercise of the process in some instances would have been pro- 
ductive of, that result, and considering the vqry peculiar nature of the Indian 
government, I think possibly a proposition might be entertained for giving the 
Government the suggested authority. - 

1609. l)o you consider the Regulations of thb Supreme Court as being sufficiently 
defined? — Certainly not ; and that is ohe of the considerations that prompts my 
former answer. I think it is impossible to rbad what has been written upon this 
subject Oy the Bengal judges without seeing that the jurisdiction is extremely inde- 
finite. nine mode of getting rid of that difficulty is to define the jurisdiction ; 
another is fllat to which I have alluded before, of having but one jurisdiction through- 
out India. I own that the difficulties in the way of the latter appear to me insu- 
perable ; and 1 think therefore that the former should be attempted. Another 
scheme is to appoint local agents having the entire control of districts considerably 
less, if I understand it, than those of the government, but larger than those of the 
present collectorates. I am inclined to believe that that suggestion has a fault, 
which I own, much as in many respects I admire the system of Sir Thomas Munro, 
did belong to many of his suggestions The gentleman who made It was a disciple 
of ^ir Thomas Munro ; and the fault, if it be one, is attributable to the same cir- 
cumstance, namely, his own competency to do that to which men in general are not 
equal. I believe that if you could always insure good men in such an office as that 
contemplated in the evidence of Mr. Sullivan, there would he a great improvement 
both in efficiency and economy; but I have great doubts whether you would be able 
to find persons properly qualified. Having mentioned the name of Mr. Sullivan, 
1 take the liberty of referring to an observation of his, in which I entirely concur, as 
to the great difference between the English Universities and the College at Haileybury. 
The English Universities certainly connect every man, Whatever may be his subse- 
quent profession, with persons of all professions, and in all but the lower ranks of 
life. The College at Haileybury connects an individual only with those amongst 
whom he is to live in one particular line. I do take the' liberty of saying, that 
I consider it as a matter of very great political importance that the persons, both 
military and civil, who serve in India, should be more than they arc now, connected 
with others, according to the English University system. I cannot, in this Com- 
mittee, pursue that' Observation with respect to the army, in which* I think an 
improvement might be made with very great facility:; indeed, I am not so well pre- 
“ pared to suggest the mode in which it should be done in the civil service, but having 
read the evidence bf Mr. Sullftan, I beg leave to give my opinion, that it is a mat- 
ter which in any new arrangement ought to be attended to. 
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Luna , 16° die Aprilis, 1832. 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


NEIL BENJAMIN EDMONSTONE, Esq. called in and examined. 

1610. During what period were you in India, and In what situations did you 
serve the East- India Company ? — I was appointed a Writer on the Bengal establish- 
ment in the year 1782, and arrived in India in the year following. During the 
early . period of service I was of course attached to one or other of the public offices 
in asubordinate capacity. In the year 1 788 I accompanied Sir John Kenimway on 
his embassy to Hydrabad, and was there upwards of two years. I was then 
removed to the situation of Deputy Persian Translator to the Government. In 
i 794 I succeeded to be the principal in that office. In the year 1801 1 was 
appointed Secretary to the Government in the Secret, Political and Foreign depart 
ments, which office I filled for 1 1 years, three of which years I held conjointly 
with that office the office of Chief Secretary to the Government. In 1812 I suc- 
ceeded, by appointment of the Court of Directors, to the situation of Member of the 
Supreme Council, which I held for five years, during about 15 months of which 
time I filled the office of Vice-president in Council in the absence of the Governor- 
general, Ford Hastings j and in the beginning of the year 1818 I embarked on my 
return to England. 

1611. Had you made any proficiency in the Oriental languages previously to 
your departure for India?— I had acquired a slight elementary knowledge of Per- 
sian, extending howCy^r little beyond the first rudiments of grammar, and conse- 
quently not such as to be of any material use; but immediately after my arrival in 
India I applied myself to the study of the Oriental languages. 

1612. Have you considered the existing system of educating young men in this 

country for the civil service ; and do you consider it effective to its purpose, or if 
not, in what respect do you think it is deficient? — I think that the East-India 
College has had the effect of sending put young men generally better educated than 
before, and they have also had the advantage of acquiring such a degree of elemen- 
tary knowledge of the Oriental languages as greatly facilitated aud accelerated their 
acquirement of those languages after their arrival in India. Generally I conceive 
that the civil servants have been better educated since the establishment of the col- 
lege than they were before. ■' 

1613. Do you consider their general conduct and proficiency when placed in the 

college at Calci/tta as upon the whole satisfactory? — Their 'proficiency in the 
Oriental languages I had reason to know was generally satisfactory ; but I have 
always been of opinion that the college at Calcutta, by congregating a number of 
young men at the metropolis a considerable time, had a prejudicial effect uppn their 
conduct. • . ' * 

1614. You stated that you consider that since the institfitfeb of the college the 
young men have been better educated ; will you state in whatfespects you cobceive 

them 
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them to have been better educated beyond the point of elementary - acquisition of 
the languages ?— It secured their having to a certain extent the accomplishments of 
a liberal education, a proficiency in the classics, a knowledge of history, of the 
elements of jurisprudence and political economy ; in short, it has always appeared 
to me that the institution of the college afforded a security for their all" being more 
or less qualified by a liberal education for the situations they were destined to fill. 

1615. Are the Committee to understand that any qualifications of that descrip- 
tion are required in the college at Calcutta, or any other than a certain proficiency 
*in two of the Oriental languages ? — According to Lord Wellesley’s original plan the 
classics and all other branches of knowledge, tpid science were to be taught in the 
college of Fort William, but that comprehensive scheme of education was disallowed 
by the authorities at home, and confined entirely to the study of the Oriental 
languages. . 

16104 Does the age at which young men now go out from this country to India 
appear to yiou the most advantageously selected 1 — It is a subject to which l have 
frequently directed my thoughts, but have found great difficulty in arriving at 
a satisfactory conclusion, for there is a great deal that may be said on both sides 
of* the question. On the one hand, by going out early, they become more readily 
attached to the service ; they go out with minds less preoccupied by the allure- 
ments of society, before the natural passions and propensities of youth have been 
accustomed to indulgence, while their habits are yet unfixed, aud their dispositions 
more pliable, aud therefore more easily accommodated to the change in their con- 
dition, and to the obligations and restraints of the service for which they are intended. 
On the other hand, by going out at a more advanced age, they are previously ex- 
posed to the moral dangers and temptations of the most critical season of life. The 
pleasures and enjoyments into whicti they have been initiated are apt to take a 
strong hold upon their minds ; they quit their native country with a greater degree 
of reluctance, and do not consequently take jto the service with the willingness and 
zeal with which they used to enter it at an earlier age ; but upon the whole, 1 think 
it must be admitted, that ns certain and very considerable (qualifications are neces- 
sary for the due discharge of the duties which these young men are destined to 
undertake, it is highly important to provide for their attainment of those qualifica- 
tions previously to their entering the service, and therefore I am disposed to be 
of opinion, that the preponderance of the argument is in favour of their going out 
at a later than at an earlier period of life. I mean to draw the comparison between 
the ages of 16 or 17, and 18, 19 or 20. 

1617. Considering the highly important character of many pf the functions to 
which they are called, should you say that there had hitherto been a sufficient 
degree of ground ■. of selection within the reach of the, Governor-general of India 
, for the appointment of persons competent to fill such situations?-*-! think we may 
refer to the history, pf, British •India for an answer to that question. The success 
that has attended the administration of our atthirs in that country affords, in my 
opinion, ample proof that talents and qualifications adequate to all the duties 
and exigencies 'of the pyblic service have been found among the civil servants of 
the Company abroad ; much however must depend upon those qualities of a master 
mind by which the- individual at the head of the government is enabled both to <1 is- 
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cover, amidst the class of persons from whom he has to select the instruments of 
his measures, the possession of the requisite talents and abilities, ahd to animate* 
encourage, and reward the faithful and devoted exertion of them. „ 

1618. On what principle is the promotion of young men once embarked in the 
civil employment in India regulated; is it by seniority for the most part, hr is it by 
selection There is no fixed rule, and it must depend matoly upon, the judgment 
and discrimination of the Governor General, but, cateris pcfribus,, seniority has always 
been; considered as possessing a claim, to promotion ; at the same tim'6 there are 
numberless instances of juniors having been appointed to situations of the highest' 
class, to the exclusion of their sen iors iii tbe scr vice., , 

1619. But yodi Would consider tla^ratfeer as the exception than as the rule ?— 

Rather the exception than the ru[lo$&ec»u5e, : cceterjs paribus , seniority has always 
been Considered as possessing a claim to promotion. I might instance that in my 
pwn case: I had the good fortune to be selected to fill offices of distinjjhion and 
emolument that my seniors might justly have claimed. I only mentpn this to 
show that instances of deviation from the rule of seniority have been exceedingly 
common, and, as far as I have had reason to .observe, they have generally been regu- 
lated by the exigencies of the public service, «#. 

1620. Are you of opinion that the mode of nomination by individuals subject ^ 
no public responsibility in the exercise of their patronage, affords the best chance 
to the public of obtaining men of eminence and high qualifications for the civil 
service of India?— -I think that such mode of nomination cannot be prejudicial to 
that object, because the patronage is exercised gratuitously, and : under no other 
influence than that of family connexion or private friendship ; and further, because 
the youths are selected before their talents and characters are developed, and are 
for the most part selected from families of distinction anti opulence, families who 
have the means of affixing the best education to their children. 

1021. Would not thht he equally; the case if the appointments were conducted 
under another mode than that of individual nomination : for example, by public 
competition ? — Certainly that would afford the means of selecting youths of the 
highest promise. 

1622, Should you nof say that the character and talents of young men begin to 
develope themselves the period of;, life at which they are now selected for the 
Indian service ? — Thai cannot be denied; but the promise of a nomination is very 
commonly given before a judgment can be formed of the future ability and charac- 
ter of the youth, and therefore to that extent it is a matter of chance. 

, 1623. What regulates the determination of the number of young men annually 
sent out to fill the writersbips of the different presidencies?— A; return of the casual- 
ties by death or.by absence which .is received from India. , ,, . 

1624. Is regufd.had to the number of persons unemployed git the , tim^ ip India? , 
— I hardly feel myself competent to answer that*- question. *That statement is 
always made out in the Auditor’s office at the India House. The Auditor would 
be able to give the most i^cnraie ufformptioii upon that point. ( . 

■1625. Beyond such .reductions as may reasonably be effected in the, ^lalies and - 
appointments of any civil servants in India, what other ropw^liprespnt ihemselves 
to your mind ,by which that large expenditure might be here^r (iimlmshed By 
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a inore extensive employment of natives, I think there is no doubt that *a very con- 
siderable reduction might be made. The reduction of the salaries of the civil 
servants I oonceive should not be allowed to go beyond a certain extent. If car- 
ried too Jar, it Would tend to the revival of those malpractices which existed many 
years ago to a great extent, and which were effectually checked by the very OppO* 
site process, that of increasing their salaries; * 

1626. j^rom your long observation of the character and capacities of the natives 
,of India, should you say that their services might be with safety more extensively 
introduced into the civil administration of -that country? — I think they might; hut 
they should act under the superintendence ofEuropean functionaries. They cer- 
tainly are peculiarly well qualified for various situations, especially fn the judicial 
and revenue branches of the administration local knowledge and habits as 

natives^pnd their complete possession of the language, necessarily render them so. 

1627s* In those departments you would see rto objection to opening the career to 
litem, subjfefct always to European control ?~- Certainly not ; I have always been an 
advocate for their more extended employment ; at -the same time, l should not' be 
for advancing them precipitately to the exercise of the higher functions of office ; 

1 ^should be done gradually and cautiously, and they should be more liberally paid 
than they are at present 1 V ; 

1628. With a view: to their more general admission into such employments, 

should you not consider a more extensive system of native education is highly de- 
sirable ?— Certainly ; and that system has been long in operation. I was always 
favourable to it, and whdn in a situation to promote it, 1 contributed my share 
towards its advancement. ■ 

1629. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable that a greater promulgation 

of the English language should form part of the system^of native education I — 
I cannot say that it ever appeared to me to he material. ■) |>&f|hrnk the English lan- 
guage never can be promulgated among the; natives so a$ td'oe in any degree a sub- 
stitute for the languages of the country, either in colloquial intercourse or in the 
transaction of business. , <*' \ 

1630. Does there not exist a disposition on their part to acquire the language?— 
Many of those who are in the habits of communication and intercourse with Euro- 
peans, and who are in and about the presidency, are desirous Of acquiring the 
English language, to enable them to tj^tdmployed in the public offices under 
government ; I believe that to be the chief motive. Since the institution of the 
seminaries of education at the presidency, at which English is taught, and where 
natives of rank are; in the habit Of sending their children, I have understood that 
many apply theuia&lves to the acquirement of the English language. 

1631. It has been stated to the Committee, that one of the chief impediments in 
the way Of the more general adoption of a system of native instruction has been 
found to Consist in the want of instructors ; does it appear to you that due advantage 
is taken Of the education and qualification for that purpose of the description of 
person called , half-castes in India, or might they not be more employed as a useful 
body in thik Capacity ?»^I do not imagine they can be considered (generally speak- 
ing) well i' ; dd^ {• they are not held in respect by the natives; 
the bulk of them ade in a very inferior station of life, have never been out of India, 
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. . t „ and are vefy imperfectly educated. 1 There are, however, roai»y well educated and 

1 ,■> . pn 1 ,33. respectable persons among them, especially those who have been sent to England 

N. Ji. EdmovMonc, for education. ‘ « ' 

1632. What effect upon the minds of the natives morally do you conceive would 
be likely to be; produced by their being more closely and Intimately mixed up with 
the administration of the affairs of their own country ? — The natural tendency of it 
would be to improve their moral character, anti to attach them to the government. 

1633* The Committee have understood that at the present time a 'Tree native, 
press exists in India ; under such altered circumstances, does it appear to you more* 
than ever desirable that every means should be taken to- connect them by their 
interests with the British system in India?— -Most certainly. The native press has 
arisen since I left India : I imagined may be a powerful engine either for evil or 
for good, according as it is directed. The establishment of a free native press 
forms, in my opinion, a new and most important epoch in the history British 
India. rfs*.' 

1634. It seems that at present the Regulations regarding the press vary materially 
in the different presidencies do you see any good reason why those Regulations 
should not be assimilated, and one uniform rule laid down respecting the prffl*s 
throughout the whole of India?' — I am not aware of any such differences between 
the several presidencies as to render such a distinction at all necessary. I should 
be of Opinion that an uniform system of restriction, as far as restriction is deemed 
expedient, should be established in all the presidencies. 

1635. At Madras, for example, a direct censorship is up to this hour exercised, 
while, on the other hand, the press in Calcutta appears to be perfectly free; do you 
see any good grounds why such a distinction should continue? — I was always 
adverse to the freedom of the press, because I thought it inconsistent with the con- 
dition of the people and with the nature of the government ; a free press, and what 
may be called, in a limited sense, an arbitrary or despotic government, seem to be 
wholly unsuited to each other; and accordingly, the effect of Opening the press has, 
in my opinion, been to weaken the authority of the government: but to re-establish 
the censorship, supposing it to be desirable, is now, I presume, entirely out of the 
question. 1 should have preferred the continuance of the censorship on the ground 
that I have stated ; bnt as it has been taken off in Bengal, I see no reason why it 
should not be removed at Madras also, upon the general principle of establishing an 
uniformity of system. 

163b. Will you state in what particulars the authority of the government appears 
to have been weakened, or what evidence there isofanysuch effect having followed 
from the relaxation of the restrictions upon the press in Bengal ?-— The unrestricted 
discussion of public subjects and public measures, and the latitude of observation 
on the characfers*and conduct of persons high in office, in which the press is a ecus- • 
tomed to indulge, have necessarily diminished that deference and respect in which 
it is of so much importance that the government should be held. 

1637. Can you state to the Committee any evidence which has appeared of the 
authority of the government in India being at this time weaker than it had been at * 
any preceding period?— I can only say, that from the information we receive from 
India it does appear to me that the government is not capable ef ejtercisidg foe 

same 
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same degree of authority and control over the European population, ahd over the 

civil service, thit it used to exercise before. .v A |,n> 

1638. Are the Committee to understand, that any representations to that effect />. Edm-mdo^, 
have beep conveyed to you from the government in India ? — 1 derive my itnpres* Esq. 
sions from a variety of sources, both public aud private, from official documents and 

private correspondence. 

1639. E>o the minutes of the council in Bengal bear out any such inference? — 1 
, pave not, to the best of my recollection, seen that opinion specifically stated in any 

minutes of the council. 

1640. When you state that, in your opinion, the increased freedom of the press 
has had the effect of diminishing the respect felt by the subjects ttfi the government 
in India, do you mean to confine that observation to the European subjects, or do 
you include also the native population ? — The latitude of discussion which 1 have 
describe<i\mu$t necessarily have an effect upon the native population as well as the 
European.* 

1641. Have any instances come to your knowledge of that e fleet having been 
produced upon the native population, or have you formed that opinion upon general 
grtJunds? — Upon general grounds. I think that it has a natural tendency to spread 
beyond the limits of the European population, and the native press must necessarily 
add to it. 

1642. In a government founded upon the opinion of the force aud the talent of 
their present rulers, like the government of our Eastern empire, is it not a matter 
of course that anything that impeaches the ground upon which that government 
acts, must, in the nature of things, weaken the hold which it has upon the people 
so governed That question in fact explains my own meaning better than I did 
myself ; I think it does so. That is the species of effect that I conceive the habit 
of unrestricted animadversion on the measures and proceedings of the government, 
and the conduct and character of its members, must necessarily produce. The 

_ state of society in India does not admit of that counteraction which in this country 
renders such unlimited freedom of discussion not only innoxious, but to a certain 
extent beneficial. 

1643. Should you concur in calling the government of India a government 

founded upon opinion ? — In a great measure it must he considered so ; at the same 
time it is an opinion founded upon a real superiority of character and greatness of 
achievement, - 

1644. Are you of opinion that it would be expedient to put the native press 
uoder closer restrictions than the European press should bei subjected to ? — 1 
should think not. It could not, in my opinion, have any beneficial result; indeed, 
as it would be calculated to excite suspicion m the raifids of the natives, it might 

• rather have a prejudicial than a beneficial effect. * 

1645. You have stated that you consider it desirable, for the sake of uniformity, 
that the system adopted with respect to the press at Calcutta and at Bombay 
should Jbe adopted at Madras also; do you conceive that there have been local 

* circumstances connected with the presidency at Madras, both as relates to the 
residence of a native prince almost within the fort, and as to the neighbourhood of 
other bative princes, much nearer to Madras than to other presidencies, which have 

rendered 
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rendered it* inexpedient to give the same vent to public 1 opinion in Madras that has 
been permitted at Calcutta or at Bombay r— I have never contemplated the subject 
in that point of view, but it does not appear to me that that constitutes any particular 
reason why it should be so. < 

1646. What amount of restriction should you consider ft desirable for the future 

to impose upon the access of Europeans to India l — I am favourable to the continu- 
ance of the existing restrictions. ' ; . 

1647. Do you include in that the restriction with regard to the occupation of land, 

in that country ?— rYes. j ( vv, 

1648. You are aware that to some extent latterly in Bengal that restriction has 
been deviated from, inasmuch asithasbeen per fitted to Europeans to take leases 
of land of some duration ? — I am perfectly aware ®f that; and in fact the question 
with regard to the admission of Europeans as landholders seems to b<j* already 
decided, the local government having, without previous reference to the. authorities 
at home, come to a resolution to allow Europeans to hold leases oftf.fio years’ 
duration ; that arrangement has been confirmed by the authorities at home, with the 
limitation of the leases to 21 years instead of 60. In fact it seems to me that the 
subject is no longer open to decision ; that the momentous question of admitting 
Europeans to establish themselves as landholders in the interior of the country is 
disposed of by that resolution, and the limited confirmation of it, to which 1 was 
entirely adverse. 

1649. Upon what principle did you feel adverse to this alteration of the system r 
— I think that the European settlers would interfere with the possessions, rights, 
and interests of the native landholders ; they would become their rivals ; and from 
their natural superiority of character, from their connexions and their influence, 
successfully so. I consider it to be a system calculated to keep down the natives 
rather than to elevate them. We have seen, in the conduct of the indigo planters 
and their agents, how much mischief; has been produced by the residence in the 
interior of the country of Europeans having a connexion With the land. If British 
subjects are admitted indiscriminately as landholders, it would be necessary, 1 con- 
ceive, to introduce a new system of judicature for the control of them. The 
present has been found insufficient for that purpose, and would be found still 
more so in proportion to the increase of the number of European settlers. Our 
primary duty is to consider what ismostfor the benefit anu prosperity of our 
native subjects *, and it does not appear to me that the effect of allowing Euro- 
peans to hold lands will be to secure their rights and promote their interests, but, 
on the contrary, to injure them. The reports which have been transm?tted upon 
that subject froifi, Bengal within the last two years contain numerous representations 
of disturbances*, and even actual conflicts, occasioned by the collision of rival 
interests, and of\he injustice and oppression experienced by the ryots and others 1 
at the hands of the planters or their native servants.* One source of such disorders 
is the practice (it appears not uncommon) of ryots . receiving advances from two 
parties. At the period for the delivery of the crop each party of course claims 
the fulfilment of his contract, and endeavours to get possession of the crop by an ' 
armed force, which the planters are stated to be generally hh&be habit of keeping 
in pay for such purpose ; and conflicts ensue, attended in some cases with loss bf life. 

1650. You 
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1(150. You state that indigo planters employed armed men tocollect^heir crops; 
is that the custom with the native landholders ?— I believe not. In tho despatches 1 ' 1 ; ’ 2 ' 

to which I allude, the indigo planters only are mentioned as being in the habit of jy. b. E'tnmnt 
entertaining armed men. It may be proper to mention, that these despatches are /-w 

in answer to orders transmitted to Bengal in the year 1829, requiring the Govern- 
ment to obtain the fullest information regarding the conduct of the indigo planters 
in the several districts under, that presidency, which information was supplied by 
.reports from the magistrates «f all the districts in which indigo planters were set- 
tled, many of them representing the existence of a deplorable state of confusion 
and disorder, occasioned by the conduct of the indigo planters and their servants, 
and the system under which the indigo^lant^is cultivated and supplied. A new 
Ilegulation was framed in consequence. * i 

165 k, Do you go the whole length of thinking, that under no system Uf 'Regu- 
lations vjoujd it be expedient to allow Europeans to become landholders in India ? 

— I confesl I have always felt generally adverse to that system, particularly on the 
extended scale now sanctioned ; and I cannot bring myself to think that in its 
operation, on the extended scale now allowed, it can be otherwise than prejudicial 
ttTthe rights and interests of the native landholders, I do not mean to object to 
Europeans of character and capital being permitted, as they hitherto have been in 
special cases and under proper restrictions, to hold lands for the purpose of intro- 
ducing or improving the culture of articles requiring the aid of British skill, science 
and enterprise, such as indigo, coffee and other products ; but to give them a general 
licence to establish themselves in the country as landholders I conceive is calculated 
to produce effects highly prejudicial to the interest, and well-being of the natives, 
and to the maintenance of good order and tranquillity. 

1652. Must it not be physically impossible that the European population should, 
to any degree whatever, at any time supersede the native agricultural population 
of the country ? — Undoubtedly the climate alone would render it so. 

1 053. That being the case, must not »n European who possesses himself of 
land be one of these two, either a man who proposes to lay out Some capital in the 
improvement of the land, or who fills the situation of an overseer under him ; are 
not those the only two persons who can be employed in India in the cultivation of 
the land ? — That may, 1 think, be admitted, 

1654, Should you conceive that those two persons are in any situation to be in 
any respect formidable to the natives in India ? — It is the unrestricted admission of 
British subjects as landholders, who are liable to become the rivals and oppressors 


of the natives, that I object to. ; • • 

1 655. Is not theiehief engine of agricultural improvement in India, for example, 
irrigation ,* wad if so; must it not be highly beneficial to the natives of the country 
that those who possess the means should employ them in constructing works to 
give effect to that engine ?—- Certainly. 

1656. Has it happened within your experience, or knowledge that those Euro- 
peans jvhq. have hitherto established themselves in the interior have made them- 
selves obnoxious to tho religious feelings and prejudices of the natives of that coun- 
try? — I do not redoiect any instances of that kind, I should not say in general that 
they ‘have done so. 

E.X. — I. o o 1657. You 
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1657. You have stated that, in your apprehension, tinder the new circumstance 
1 P n » 33- 0 jp ji) ur0 pe a ns holding land, it would be necessary to introduce a new system of 

N B. Ednonitonc, judicature ; are you aware that the principal objection hitherto urged by* the natives 
Esq. to Europeans so employing themselves has been the.difficulties under which they 

laboured in seeking redress, often at great distance and very* ruinous expense, at the 
presidency? — -The difficulty which I think must be experienced in affording protec- 
tion to the natives is a main objection to the extended admission of Europeans 
into the country as landholders. X , \ • ■ 

1658. Supposing an European was disposed to submit himself to the jurisdic- 

tion of the Company’s courts in theprorinces, what difficulties do .you . then fore- 
see in his residing in the midst csf^^tiy^'oommunity ? — In that country where so 
much depends upon the respect in Wlilfff .th'te British character and the persons of 
British subjects arc held, 1 apprehend that great evil might arise from their being 
placed in that manner upon a footing with natives, subjected to the same treatment 
and the same laws and penalties. ' vI* 

1659. f Jl what way do you apprehend that greater evils would result from the 
.residence of Europeans in the interior of India if they held land in their own per- 
sons, or if they held it in the names of others, as they do now in the case of indiglj 
planters?-— I think the system of their holding land as they now do in the names 
of others is a very prejudicial practice. It is an evasion of the law. 

1660. Do- you then think it is prejudicial that Europeans should hold land under 
any circumstances, either in their own names, or in the names of others ?--My 
objection is to the admission of Europeans as holders of land for general agricul- 
tural purposes like the native zemindars, which now seems to be sanctioned. 

You were understood to state that you thought it very desirable that 
capital should be invested in India for the cultivation of indigo and other things?— 
Yes, but it is not necessary therefore; that they should hold large estates in their 
own hands for that purpose) for the cultivation of indigo, for instance, all that 
they require is a sufficient space of ground for the erection of a factory, and the 
buildings and machinery requisite to carry on the work. They can contract, as 
they actually do, with the natives for the supply of the raw material. The occu- 
pation of lands, however, may be necessary for the purpose of rearing some other 
products, such as coffee, for instance, which requires much skill, care, and cultiva- 
tion, and several years to bring it to maturity. For such objects special licences 
might be granted, as was actually sanctioned by the home authorities seven or 
eight years ago, for the cultivation of this very article in. Bengal. : But this is very 
different from admitting Europeans indiscriminately be hold lands on long leases for 
general agricultural" purposes./ r 

iCffiz. You hale stated as at probable evil the necessity of erecting a new system 
of judicature do there not co-exist in India at the present time two concurrent or 
conflicting, as it may be, systems of jurisdiction ?— res, that certainly is the . case ; 
the Supreme Court, and the Company's Courts are, in some instances, concurrent, 
and iri many instances, conflicting ; the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court nok being 
by any: means accurately defined.: . s; i \ » 

f 603. Are the natives of India amenable to one or to bothnf those systems ? — 
As well as I recollect the provisions of the statute, those natives .are subject tb the 

Supreme 
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Supreme Court at the several presidencies where they live within the ! jurisdiction of 77 >»iiT-n» 
the Supreme Court, and those who aye considered in the light of servants of* The 1 ’ '' 7 J' 
Company ; -with those exceptions, I believe, the datives are exempt from the juris- n. n, Eum^tunv 
diction $f the Supreme Court, but constructively natives not so circumstanced have, Cy 
on many occasions, been brought within its jurisdiction. 

1664. Yon have spoken of the limits of the jurisdiction of the King’s Courts; 
will you state what are those limits ? — All the three presidencies have certain local 
•limits; for instance, Calcutta is 'bounded on the east by what is called the Old 
Mahratta Ditch ; to the south by a canal called Tolly’s Nullah ; the northern 
boundary is not immediately in myreCOilection; on the west by the river; and 
there are similar boundaries at Bombay: Madras ; and those who live within 

those limits are subject to the jurisdiction liflhe Supreme Court. ,* 

i (>{)*•. Do you mean thit no jurisdiction is at the present day claimed , by the 
Suprem£^ourt without those limits ?— The Supreme Court has claimed jurisdiction 
Iwyond those limits, as we have seen lately at Bombay. 

lfifiO. Have they not acted upon that claim ; are there not instances in which by 
their process they have compelled individuals to come from a distance in the interior 
to the presidency ?— Exactly so; that is what I meant by saying that constructively 
they have brought natives, within the limits of their jurisdiction. 

1667. In what light, with reference to authority, do you conceive that the natives 
cau behold this division of conflicting power? — They must necessarily regard it as 
an anomaly. It has also been . a subject of complaint among those who have in 
this maimer been brought within the limits of the Supreme Court s jurisdiction. 

1 ( 568 . It is known historically that this jurisdiction of the Supreme Court rose 
out of very small beginnings- Should you consider it impracticable to frame one 
uniform jurisdiction to embrace all the Ring's subjects, native as well as European, 
throughout India ? — I think it is not practicable to frame one that shall be adapted 
to the condition and character of both classes. 

1661J. Have the advantages y£ the introduction of the British system of judica- 
ture been very apparent in Calcutta ? — I am rather apprehensive that it has been 
found in practice rather injurious than beneficial to the natives- Numbers of them 
have been ruined by being engaged in causes in the Supreme Court ; I believe that 
opinion is very generally entertained* 1 

1670. As it is your opinion that the adoption of one uniform system of jurisdic- 

tion would not be practicable, does any mode occur to you of remedying the evil 
to whicli you ‘have last referred?— I should be disposed very much to limit the 
authority of an English court of judicature, to coniine it as much as possible to 
the Europeans, and to confine its jurisdiction itt the utmost practicable degree, 
lam even disposed to go so far as to think that in place of a Supreme Court such 
as is now established, with three judges and all its omcers, a more simple court, 
such as a Mayor’s Coutt or a Recorder’s Court, would be more beneficial upon the 
whole, 1 ■. < :: V „ '.v., , '!• 

1671. «Have not gneat ameliorations already taken place in the administration of 
the Mahomedan criminal law in, the courts of the Mofussil ?— Very great ; strictly 
speaking indeed* it can hardly be denominated Mahomedan law as it now exists, 

E.I.—rl. 002 it 
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~ ~T"~ it has been so considerably modified with respect both' to the rules of evidence and 
32 ' to infliction of punishments. 

A r . B. Ednumstar.f, 1672. Is that then a system of law under which an European settler need fear 
Enj. to place himself, more especially if in graver cases it was made subject to an 
appeal of which an European governor or magistrate should be constituted a part ? 
—An European would necessarily complain of being subject to trial without 
a jury ; lie would not, I presume, readily consentto lose the privilege of being tried 
by the laws of bis own country, nor submit to the authority of a criminal code, 
founded on the Koran, aud of which the- expounder is a Mussulman priest. 

1673. Would it be impossible to ; arrive at something in the nature of a jury 
institution, though probably not so numerous, restricted possibly to the number of 
the nunchayet, in the chief places of the provinces*? — In that case the European 
would be liable to be tried by a jury not of his own countrymen, by a jury of natives, 
which I should conceive decidedly objectionable. 

1674. What if, in the case of a trial of a native, three of the five jurorifshould lie 

natives, and in the case of a trial of an European three of the five jurors should be 
European ? — I should be very sorry to see an European placed before any tribunal 
of which a native formed one of the assessors, or by a jury of which natives formal 
a part. ’ 

1675. Is there any evidence whatever, as far as comes within your knowledge, 
that hitherto, in the discharge of the minor judicial duties that belong to them, the 
natives have exhibited any jealousy of or prejudice against Europeans ?— I confess 
I do not clearly understand the scope of that question. I am not aware how, in 
the discharge of those duties, the natives are in a position to manifest such jealousy 
or prejudice. 

1676. You have stated that you consider the existing restrictions upon residence 
in India as desirable to be continued y has any practical advantage, in your opinion, 
arisen from that system which requires that every individual traveller should have 
a licence for the particular point to which his journey is destined ? — It has had, to 
a certain extent, the effect of preventing improper persons obtaining access to the 
interior of the country. 

1677. Does not the. inevitable restriction which the expense of a voyage to India, 

and the necessary outfit, however small, occasion, in itself, go a great way to prevent 
any dangerous influx of mere indigent .adventurers into that country?. — I do not 
thiuk it would have the effect of preventing themt There have been numberless 
instances of indigent persons obtaining the means of getting out to India, and going 
into the country as mere adventurers, perhaps ort borrowed capital j some have 
succeeded, and some have faded. ** n * 

1678. Should the power of deportation for a supposed but undeclared . offence 
be absolute, in your opinion, with the Governor, or would it not meet almost every 
possible exigency if that power were subjected to art appeal to the home authorities, 
and the object of it confined to any particular quarter, until the sense of those 
authorities was taken upon his case ? — I think that the power of deputation should 
continue to exist in the local government, and that they should be at Jiberty to 
exercise that power in cases of great emergency ; but I do nofcaee any objection to 
its being subject, as a general rule, to reference to the authorities at home } I Would 

not, 
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not, however, deprive the Government entirely of the power of immediately remov- ~ ~ — 
ing a turbulent and dangerous character, whose continuance might be deemed 16 A | ' nl l 8<Vi - 
injurious torthe public interests.' JV. n. 

1679. 1“ how many cases has the extreme force of the law been called into .‘in- 
action during your experience of Indian administration, or during your knowledge 
of it historically r—I only recollect five cases; the case of Mr. Duane, Dr. M*Lean, 

Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Fair at Bombay, and Mr. Arnofc. 

. 1680. Do you conceive that that power, the existence of which -has been known 

only in the few cases to which you have called the attention of the Committee, has 
had any material effect in preventing the ingress of British capital and British 
enterprise into India, so far as capital and enterprise were required ? — No ; I do not 
think it lias bad any such effect, nor thatit is calculated to have, because no one 
will go* there under the anticipation of placing himself in a situation to incur that 
penalty A. 

l68t.dDo you think that it has practically operated to prevent any individual 
going there ? — 4 do not think it has. 

1682. As you have had ample opportunity of observing the working of the con* , 
sfftuted authorities of the local government in India, will you give the Committee 
your opinion, in the first place, of the necessity or advantage that exists in the 
constitution of Governors with Councils? — I am of opinion that the assistance of 
persons of local experience and knowledge in the capacity of members of Council 
is indispensably necessary to enable the Governor to discharge his duties. The 
Governor-general, or Governor, is selected for the most part from persons who 
have never been in India, and consequently he must be totally unacquainted with 
local circumstances, and necessarily stand in need of the assistance of those who 
are possessed of that knowledge in which he is deficient. •; It does not seem to me 
that it would be practicable for them to carry on their duties without such assistance. 

On the other hand, the members of Council also serve as a check and a control over 

, • the Governor-general, or Governor, and the discussions that take place upon public 
subjects being on occasions of importance committed to writing, and forwarded to 
England, enable the authorities at home to exercise an efficient control over the 
conduct of the administration abroad, and it is the more efficient because the mem- 
bers of the Council are themselves responsible for the opinions they deliver. 

1683. Is it in the executive or the legislative functions of the Governor-general 

that you consider such aid to be indispensable ? — In both, ' 

1684. Is not the authority of the Governor-general paramount to that of his 
Council i? — It* aom© cues. 

1685. In any case may not his sole authority supersede the decision of the three 
other members of his Council? — Not so; because in that part of the Act of Par- 

• liament which applies to the subject the cases in which the Governor-general is at 
liberty to act on his own and Sole responsibility are defined to be those in which 
the interests of the public service are essentially concerned, not in all ordinary cases. 

It' is vnly in cases of an extraordinary nature that that authority can legally he 
exercised,* and they have not. Within my observation, been frequent. 

1686. Do you mean to say/ that in ordinary cases, where such difference of 
opinion has arisen; that of the Governor-general has yielded to those of his own 

Council ? — 
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Council r—'In ordinary crises, where a difference of opinion arises, the question is 
decided (as the law prescribes) by a majority, but I. have known frequent occasions 
on which the Governor-general has yielded his opinion to that of the Members of 
Council. ■ ■ '< 1 ( 

1687. That which you so consider as necessary at Calcutta/ do you consider 

equally necessary at the other presidencies ? — Certainly. . - 

1688. What advantage appears to you to result from the existence of‘ a greater 
or lesser degree of independence of the Governor-general in the subordinate pre-„ 
sidencies? — In point of fact, it is impossible for the Governor-general to: exercise 
an official superintendence over the subordinate governments. He. could not do 
it, unless all the proceedings of those governments were regularly reported to him, 
and if they were, it would be impossible for him to find leisure to peruse them. In 
cases of great importance, the other governments have been in the habit of making 
a reference to the Governor-general in Council. Generally, 1 think the subordinate 
governments might expediently and beneficially exercise legally, as in fant they do 
practically, an independent authority with regard to the affairs of their respective 
presidencies. ' 

1689. Would it not, in your judgment, be highly desirable, if practicable, to lulTe 
one general superintending and controlling power over our interests in the East? — 

I should say so, if it were practicable ; but supposing such a general superintending 
and controlling authority could be practically established, I conceive that it would 
materially interfere with the control of the home authorities over the governments 
of India. It seems to ‘me that it would be transferring the superintendence and 
control now exercised by the home authorities over the governments of lndiu, to this 
species of local authority. 

1(190. In what respect would that effect be produced by the control at home 
being exercised over one governor, instead of being exercised, as at present, over 
three distinct governors ? — Because that supreme authority could not supply the 
authorities here with the information and the recorded proceedings necessary to _ 
enable them to exercise it. At present they have the proceedings of all the govern- 
ments in India before them, and by that mijaus they are enabled to exercise a con- 
trol Over every branch of the administration ; and that could not, I presume, take 
place if the subordinate governments were placed under the superintendence of the 
supreme authority, and required to report their proceedings to that authority instead 
of the home authorities. ‘ 

1691. In what manner would the control at homo be diminished if the Governor- 
general of India were enabled to report the proceedings with respect to the admi- 
nistration of the whole of India to the government at home instead of that informa- 
tion being furnished to them by three ‘distinct governors? — At present the several 
governments transmit to England the whole of their proceedings and their cor- * 
rcspondence. Now, under the supposition of their transmitting such correspondence 
and proceedings to the Governor-general, it would be necessary, to enable the 
home authorities to maintain the Same supervision and control that they now„exe'r- 
etse, that the Governor-general should furnish them with the same reports and 
materials that hitherto have been transmitted from the three different presidencies, 
which would obviously be impracticable. 

1692. Does 
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1 G92* Does your objection then resolve itself mainly into the distance of those 
subordinate presidencies from the present seat of government ? — Tim objection that 
strikes me is, that the proposed system niust necessarily supersede the control which 
is at present exercised by the authorities at home over the local governments abroad j 
because, according tom/ conception, those authorities could not, under that system, 
he supplied with the means of exercising it- Indeed, if it were thought expedient to 
transfer the government : of India entirely to the Governor-general, that is another 
.question ; “but as long as it is considered necessary that the authorities at home 
should exercises minute control over the proceedings of the governments abroad, 
so long, jt appears to me, their proceedings must be recorded and transmitted to 
England. . , ■ ■ 

1(193. If, for instance, a certain number of vice-governors or lieutenant-governors 
were appointed, exercising considerable powers, but subject nevertheless to the 
direct cesjtrol of the Governor-general, and who should report their proceedings 
to the Govferaor-general, in what manner would the control of the home autlmi’ities 
be diminished by those proceedings being transmitted through the Governor- 
general, instead of being transmitted, as at present, through the governors of those 
separate presidencies? — -When we consider the vast mass of proceedings at each 
presidency that is annually sent to England, and then reflect that those proceedings 
are to be sent to the Governor-general, that he is then, in the first instance, to 
exercise the functions of direction and control that are at present exercised by the 
authorities at home, and then to report his proceedings with respect to all three 
presidencies, transmitting at the same time all the documents connected with them 
to England, it seems to me to form such a vast and complicated mass of business 
as no human powers of mind and body would be capable of executing, 

1694. You have spoken of the mass of proceedings as an obstacle ; does it occur 
to you that the mass may be greatly aggravated by the existing system of Councils 
at the several presidencies, and the Boards in the administration of the detail of 

'public affairs?-— I do not think that the s/stem of Councils has that effect in any 
degree, but the practice of recording all the proceedings and correspondence of the 
Boards must of course add considerably to the mass of details. The practice of 
recording every transaction is what occasions the vast accumulation of matter, and 
so long as the government abroad is to be made accountable for all their acts to 
the authorities at home, so long tnust the habit of recording every transaction he 
continued. • 

1695. Ts it not the tendency of public business to extend itself when it is under 

the administration of , many instead of being under the responsibility of one ?• — 
Certainly that must; be admitted. . , ' 

• 1696. It has been suggested that it would be desirable to det&ch the Governor- 

general of India from the local administration of Bengal, and to leave him in pos- 
session merely of the general control. What occurs, to you upon that suggestion ? 
—I hardly see the possibility: pf his exercising tha^, control, unless the proceedings 
of the several gevernments are regularly transmitted to him ; and I conceive if that 
be done it would accumulate the business in his hands to such a degree as to render 
it still more unmanageable than it is at present! 

1697. Some 
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1697. sdme of the late questions have proceeded upon the assumption of a pos* 

sible change in the local administration of India, by the substitution of vice- 
governors or lieutenant-governors in the room of the Governors in Council, for tho 
two subordinate presidencies ; do you or do you not consider that such §ubstitu- 
tion, as depriving the Indian service of its present expectancies either of the chair 
of such presidencies, or the seats at the council of such presidencies, would or would 
not be detrimental to the character of the service by depriving its members of high 
objects of ambition ?— I should not think that the taking away what may be called., 
those great prizes in the lottery would materially affect tb* character of the service, 
provided that to the subordinate offices of the administration such liberal emolu- 
ments be attached as would render j^hem the objects of pursuit, and the means of 
gradually accumulating a competency* * 

1698. Assuming that the proposed substitution has reference to an increased 
economy in carrying on the Indian administration, do you conceive that such 
economy could be carried to such an extent, comparing the present Expenses of 
the administration of the two presidencies with the general revenues derived under 
each, as would counterbalance the inconvenience and injury to the service of 
depriving it of the prizes at present held forth by those stations to the sevefUl 
members ? — The value of the service would no doubt be deteriorated to a certain 
degree by depriving its members of the prospect of attaining to offices of such high 
rank and emolument ; but I confess I do not perceive how the inconvenience and 
injury of such deterioration, be it more or less, is to be counterbalanced (as regards 
the interests and feelings of the civil servants) by any imaginable reduction of the 
charges of the administration, unless indeed a part of the saving were applied to 
the augmentation of the salaries of the subordinate offices. 

1 699. With the diminished means of acquiring fortunes at present existing in 
India, is it or is it not, desirable still further to diminish the means left to the Indian 
service, and thereby to render their connection with home more and more pre- 
carious and indefinite? — I think it of the highest importance that the civil service 
of India should be upon such a footing as to afford the individuals belonging to it 
the prospect of returning with a competency to England, and not only that, but it 
is essential, I think, to secure general integrity in the administration of public 
affairs. 

1700. Do you consider it the first duty of the ; Government and Legislature of 
this country to look at the means of making fortunes for individual Europeans, or 
to the interest of those natives out of whose industry and labour those fortunes are 
to be made? — Contrasting those two objects, there can be but one answer: the 
advantage of individual Europeans cannot, of course, be justly put in competition 
with the interests of our native subjects. 

1701. Has the experience of the last 50 years in each of the three presidencies 
justified the conclusion that there is anything incorfcistent with the interests and 
happiness and prosperity of the , natives that the individuals appointed to the supreme 
authority in each of those presidencies, and especially in the two subordinate pre- 
sidencies, should be selected from those who have grown up«in the publicwservice of 
the East- India Company? — .My opinion has always been generally adverse to select- 
ing the governors from among those who have belonged to the service, because 

I think, 
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19G0. Are there places in which there being* no European regiment and no 
regiment of native force officered by Europeans, there arc, nevertheless, English 
functionaries sent to discharge the duties of Government, in which places there is 
not any provision for the religious instruction of the people so sent ? — Yes, I know 
several. 

1961. What is the number ordinarily resident of Europeans at any one such 
place as most immediately comes to your recollection, and name it ?— I will name 
Madura,’ in the Carnatic. 

1902. What is the number of Europeans sent there by the Government to do 
the duty of the place, and what is the number of otlur British attracted there by 
other causes ? — I should think the number of British sent there by the Government 
is five or six, but treble that* number have been resident there, invalid officers, 
&C. &4‘. 

1 903. Making an aggregate of four or five and twenty: — Yes. 

1 qGq/V'an you state to the Committee what is the aggregate revenue derived 
from every source by the governing power from that district in which this number 
of Europeans sent by the governing power, and this number of Europeans attracted 
ik're by other causes, are resident ? — 1 cannot. 

1 <)<>> What is the distance of Madura from the nearest place at which there is 
a regular chaplain appointed by the government ? —Eighty miles, to the best of 
my recollection, from Triehinopoly. 

ip(i(i. Have you been connected in any way with any society for the promotion 
of Christian knowledge, either under that title or as a missionary society, during 
your residence in India? — Yes, I have; I was a member of the Church Missionary 
Society, and one of the committee for managing the affairs of that society at 
Madras. 

19(17. In that character or in any other have you visited any congregations of 
native Christians ? - Yes, I have frequently ; I travelled with Bishop Holier, and 
was with him at his death, and during our progress I had opportunities of seeing 
many thousand native Christians assembled to receive his blessing. 

19GS. What is your estimate of the character of such native Christians, whether 
horn such, or themselves converts to ^he Christian faith ? — My opinion of their 
character is favourable ; I think they arc a moral, well-behaved people j I am 
alluding to the Protestant Christians, not to the Roman-catholics. 

19(19. Does the answer refer generally to both classes comprehended in the 
former question ; namely, those who arc born of Christian parents and to those 
who them selves have been converted, or to one or the other of those classes ?— To 
both ; hut I have seen very few who have been converted to Christianity from 
llimlooism. * , 

1 070. .Does the answer then refer principally to those congregations of native 
’Christians in the south of India, whose conversion may have been the fruit of the 
labours of the earlier Protestant missionaries, from the beginning of the last century 
to the present ? — It does principally. 

1971. \Vha£ is you» estimate of the character of those Christians as compared, 
first, with corresponding masses of Christians in this or in any other country ; and, 
secondly, with the native heathen, among whom they arc resident: — ! know hut 

little 
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little difference between them and a corresponding number of Christians in this 
part of the world ; I do not know any other difference between them and the 
Hindoos that surround them, except in respect to religion; I suppose .them to be 
much the same. 

1972. Do you mean that they retain the vices of heathenism with the name of 
Christian ? -No, I do not. 

1973. Then what do you mean by saving that they are much the same as the 
h athen among whom they are resident r— l mean with the exception of religion. 

1974. By making the exception of religion, do you, or not, mean that religion 

has an active and practical effect upon their hearts and lives ; is their conduct 
different from that of the heathen around them in respect to those matters upon 
which religion ought to operate?-— I think it is in respect to those matters in which 
religion is concerned. 0 

1 9 75. Then your answer in the first instance referred rather, it may be resumed, 
to the civil state of the individuals to whom you alluded, than their religious and 
moral character, as affected by the faith in which they were professing to live? 
Quite mx 

197th In reference, however, even to their civil state, do you or do you nwt 
'dunk iliat the native Christians are more or less industrious, honest, and civilized 
than those of their countrymen not yet possessed of the knowledge of Christianity - 
— 1 think them much the same. 

197;. Give any instance in which you think that their character has been 
improved by the profession of the Gospel; is it in their love of truth ; is it in finis 
abstinence from the grosser vices of the heathen ; is it in their love of their parents 
and their children; in what way is it: having stated that you do not think then; 
more industrious than the heathen, you stiff regard them as having derived bme ? 
from the Christian religion ? — My idea of the hem fit they have doriv d 'Vom, :! 
change is, that they have come to the true religion from a false om\ 
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I think, with very few exceptions, that an individual who has passed through the -- — 

several gradations of the public service, and has consequently been known in the A >"’ ! 
lowest as well as in the higher grades, cannot assume that high tone of superiority, v. b. Rdm„n 
nor exercise that degree of influence and control, and attract that degree of deference Esq. 

and respect, which, in my judgment, contribute importantly to the efficient admi- 
nistration of the office of Governor, as regards both the European and native popu- 
lation. A person of eminence and distinction proceeding from England to fill that 
•office, if duly qualified by character and talent, carries with him a greater degree 
of influence, and inspires more respect, than an individual who has been known in 
a subordinate capacity in India usually can. 

1 702. Are you aware of the number of individuals selected to the government 
of Madras and of Bombay respectively from the ranks of the Company’s service in 
the course of the last 5° years ?— I am aware that a considerable number have been 
appointed] in that long course, and I admit that there may be, arid have been, some 
splendid exceptions. ’ 

1703. Is it your opinion, looking at the increasing territorial debt of India, that, 
it can be possible much longer to maintain the present expensive system of the 
aftfninistration of that country r — That reductions must be effected is obvious, and 
reductions have been effected to a very great extent ; to such an extent that, 

I believe, according to the latest reports, there is reason to expect that in another 
year or two the charges and revenue will be nearly, if not entirely, equalized, but, 

I am decidedly averse to such a reduction of the allowances of the public func- 
tionaries as would endanger their integrity ; and I am firmly of opinion that they 
should always be placed, with respect to allowances, in a situation of respectability 
and independence, with the means of acquiring, by due care and economy, a com- 
petency with which to retire to their native country. 

1704. Have not the members of the Council at Bengal at present 10,000/. 
a year ? — Yes. 

1 705. The whole principle of the Indian administration having been to keep 
India as much in connection witli England as it was possible for a distant depen- 
dency governed by a small body of men to be kept to the mother-country, has it 
or has it not been materially promoted^by giving to those persons who are obliged 
to pass a large part of their lives in India a continued stimulus to return home with 
f ortunes proportioned to the length of their Service ? — I think so. 

170b. Must not, permanently, a more effectual mode of maintaining our connec- 
tion with India consist in sparing and fostering to the greatest possible degree the 
industry Xnd means of the natives of that country ? — I should think so, certainly, to 
a degree, in which it may be calculated to promote the interests of commerce, and 
to extend the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and India. 

1707. You have been asked as to the necessity of 'allowing individuals to accu- 
mulate fortunes in India ; arfe those fortunes so accumulated remitted home, or are 
they left to fructify in India ? — For the most part they have been remitted to 
England ; but some have left a portion of their property in India to fructify. 

1708. .Are not they, so far as they go, a perpetual drain upon the industry of 
the natives of India? — They constitute, so far, a political debt, which must be paid 
sooner or later from the produce of India. 

ei. — I. p p 171U). If 
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1 ;op. If no capital is invested in India, and the fortunes there made are remit- 
ted home, does not it necessarily follow that that operation is a dram upon the 
resources of that country ? — The way in which property left in India is invested, is 
either in what is denominated Company’s paper, (Government bonds,) or hi houses 
and other objects ; when ultimately remitted it must be supplied from the resources 
of that country. 

1710. Since we have derived a large revenue from the territory «of India, 
amounting now to 20,000,000/. annually, can you point to any great improvement? 
in the way of public works, such as works for irrigation, r^ads, bridges, or any great 
public works in the country, by which any marks appear of the benefits derived from 
our empire there? — Not from public works; that has generally been left to the 
industry and skill of the native landholders. There has been one work of that 
description that has been of very great importance, the renewal of some canals 
anciently drawn from the Jumna in the north-west quarter of India, vj#ieh have 
been carried through a great extent of arid territory, and been productive of very 
great increase of revenue. 

1711. In that single and small sample, is there not evidence of the vast benq£ts 
that a paternal government might confer upon that country ? — I am not aware in 
what manner the public resources could be applied in that way. All the lands 
being private property, it necessarily depends upon the proprietors of those lands to 
introduce such works and improvements as they find best calculated to promote 
their own interests. 

1712. Does the beneficial tendency Of otir government appear upon the im- 
proved condition of the people in that country? — I think it does. 

1713. In what part of India ?— Particularly where the permanent settlement has 
been established. 

1714. Do you consider then that their prosperity very essentially depends upon 
the manner in which the land revenue is fixed ? — I think so. 

1715. Have you had an opportunity of observing the condition of the people in* 
the independent Jaghires? — L No ; I never was in any of those. 

1716. Have you had occasion to observe the condition of the people in the few 
states that yet remain independent of our government in India?— No ; my employ- 
ment has been almost always at the presidency, or with the Governor-general 
wherever be has gone. When 1 spoke of the improvement of the people, I did not 
speak from personal observation, hut from general knowledge. Under our govern- 
ment they have an advantage which they never could enjoy. under their own,, of being 
protected from all external invasion, and the security of life and property, which 
they never enjoyed under any other system of government, unless perhaps in ancient 
times, and under some distinguished potentates, who flourished before the dissolution # 
of the Mogul empire; the Emperor Acbcr, fpr instance. 

1717. Do yOu conceive that the inhabitants arc sensible of those benefits which 
you have just enumerated, and that it does accordingly attach them to the British 
Government? — The body of the people I conceive to he fully sensible # of the* 
advantages they enjoy ; that is not the part of the population of India that art- 
hostile to us. The class of persons that are dissatisfied, are those who have been 
removed from places of authority and power bv our supremacy. 


1718. Have 
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1718. Have you seen a list of public works executed in India in the several 

presidencies since the renewal of the East- India Company’s Charter in the year 
1813, as suejh list was presented to the Committee sitting last year, marked No. 9, k 
in the Appendix to the Report of the 1 lth of October 1831 ? — 1 have not happened 
to see it.* . • 

[ The same was shown to the Witness.) 

1719. Though you have not previously seen it, yet from your cursory inspection 
of it now, or from your general knowledge of the subject, are you able to state what 
has been the aggregate expense of the public works there enumerated ?— The course 
of my service was not calculated to afford me the means of answering that 
question. 

1720. You cannot then state what proportion of the revenue of India has been 
expended in public works, as contrasted either with the amount received, or as com- 
pared any proportion which it might bear to sums expended upon similar 
works by the British Government at home? — No, 1 am not able to answer that 
question. 1 see in this list various works, such as roads and bridges, with which, 
being executed when I was in India, I am acquainted ; but I understood the former 
question to refer to public works upon the lands in the interior of the country for 
the benefit of agriculture, 

1721. To what body is delegated the legislation for India? — Each presidency 
has by law the power of framing its own Regulations. The subordinate presidencies 
generally, I believe, submit their Regulations to the Supreme Government for con- 
firmation. 

1722. Do you mean that the subordinate presidencies are compelled by law to 
submit their Regulations for the sanction of the Governor-general?* — Not by law, 
but I believe by an order of the Governor-general in Council. The occasions for 
the enactment of new Regulations at the several presidencies of course arise out 
of transactions and events as they occur. In Bengal all the public functionaries in 
the interior of the country have by a specific enactment the privilege of suggesting 
any new Laws and Regulations that may appear to them expedient. These sug- 
gestions are taken into consideration by the Governor-general in Council, and if 
approved, a Regulation is framed accordingly. The public functionary himself is 
sometimes required to draw up and transmit the scheme of the proposed Regula- 
tion. Regulations are also sometimes framed under the immediate direction and 
superintendence of the supreme authority. 

1 723^ .Arc they when passed, of necessity registered in the Supreme Court? — 
Not those that have relation to the interior of the country. 

1 724. In what manner are those Laws promulgated when passed ; how arc they 
made -knojvn to the natives? — They arc translated into the "native languages. 
'There is a Regulation of the* Bengal presidency, the 41 st, I think, of the year 
1793, which describes the particular mode in which Regulations shall be framed 
and promulgated. When printed they are transmitted to the several judges of the 
provincial, zillah, and city courts, and other public functionaries, both in English 
and in the native languages. * 

1725. Is there any collection of those Regulations kept? — Yes, regularly. 

e.i. — I. pp 2 1726. Would 
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f' a i h- 1 14 not a PP ear »t first sight desirable that there should be one 

i > [>u i 3s. g enera j code of laws applicable to the government of India generally ?* — 1 do not 

jY. /}. FJmmuoHc, think that one code of laws could be applicable to all thfc three presidencies. 

/•'y i “i". In what respect do the different presidencies so essentially differ fpom each 

other that the same system of law might not be made applicable to all of them r — 
There must be differences of local circumstances which require different Laws and 
Regulations to be applicable to them ; there are different tenures of baud, for instance, 
under the several presidencies, and I can conceive a variety of local circumstance^ 
which may be applicable to one presidency and not to another. At Madras, for 
instance, what is called the ryotwar system prevails vCry generally, which it does 
not bn the side of Bengal or Bombay. Therefore it seems to me that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that Regulations should proceed, in the first instance at least, from 
the subordinate presidencies themselves, that is, a Regulation requitfed for Bombay 
should be framed at Bombay, and the same at Madras, and the same in Bengal, by 
the authority which is necessarily acquainted with all the local peculiarities and 
circumstances of each presidency. 

1728. Ih his legislative aS well as his executive capacity, has the Governor a 
power paramount to that of his Council t — Certainly not. m 

1 729. Have you considered in what manner a body might be constituted in India 
for the purpose of more satisfactorily executing so very serious a function as is 
implied in this unlimited power of legislation ?— I have not, and am not therefore 
prepared to give a confident opinion on the subject ; but. on this first consideration 
of it, I am disposed to think that such^a body might' be constituted under the 
Supreme Government ; I should, however, still consider it necessary that the Regu- 
lations intended for the subordinate presidencies should be framed there in the first 
instance, which might be submitted for revision to the Legislative Council established 
at the seat of the Supreme Government. 

1730. Supposing that a member conversant with the local affairs of each of 
the subordinate presidencies were to form part of the Legislative Council consti- ^ 
tuted at the seat of government, would not that body, so composed, be qualified to 
take into consideration any suggestions that the Governor of the subordinate presi- 
dencies might make of any new Regulation that he deemed to be requisite ? — That 
would not, in my opinion, supersede the necessity of framing Regulations at the 
several presidencies themselves. I do not think that the mere delegation of an 
individual from each presidency would supply the place of that knowledge of local 
affairs which appears to me to be necessary to frame Regulations adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of each presidency. I think it would be necessary that the Regulations 
should originate at the presidencies where they are intended to operate, but they 
might be subject 'to revision. . 

1731. In what Wnner does it occur to you that it would be possible under the • 
existing state of ..society in India to compose an adecfiate Legislative Council, on 
whom should devolve the responsibility of making laws for our whole Indian empire? 

— That subject is new to me, and I have not considered it sufficiently as to 1 $ able 

'at once to suggest a scheme of that nature. , , 

1 732. I)o any insuperable objections occur to your mind to the formation of 
such a council ? -I am not prepared to say that 1 perceive any insuperable objec- 
tions 
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tions to it, but I question the expediency of divesting the Government entirely of 
its legislative power. 

1 73:3- It .has been intimated by some witnesses before the Committee that it 
might be found practicable to introduce to that Council the assistance of 'a certain 
portion of native talent end knowledge ; what occurs to you upon that suggestion ? 

1 — I think it is going too .great length at first. The native agency must be intro- 
duced very gradually. 'Hie placing of natives at once in so elevated a situation 
would, I think, be proceeding. much too rapidly in the plan of employing the natives 
’more extensively than they are at present employed in the civil administration of 
the country; 1 doubt, indeed, whether it would he possible to find any native 
qualified to be a party in framing laws and regulations. They might, no doubt, 
afford on some occasions, tbe t aid of information ; but that would be attainable 
without their being associated as assessors in a council of that nature. I am dis- 
posed to think that the Sudder Dewannee Nizanftut Adawlut, with some legal 
assistance} might be made an efficient instrument for framing Regulations. 

1 734. Would not their introduction into that Council, in your opinion, give con- 
fidence to the natives generally ?— -I do not think it, would add in any degree to 
th* confidence already reposed by them in the Government. In my judgment it 
would be extremely objectionable to introduce a native into that situation at all, and 
I do not imagine that he could be of any material service. 

1 735. Can you state any specific danger that you would apprehend from such 
an experiment? — I should not say that there was any danger in it, but I do not see 
the advantage of it. I think it would be placing the natives too high in point of 
rank and situation relatively to British iunctionaries and British subjects, nor' do 
I conceive that natives could be found qualified for the task of legislation ; it is 
not at all consistent with their habits. 

1 73ft. You referred, in one of your answers, to the vast mass of public business 
that was transacted in the departments in India, and which is certainly not less in 
^ the departments at home ; has any mode ever occurred to you by which that 
’increasing mass could be diminished? — It is a subject , upon which I have often 
reflected ; indeed 1 have been naturally driven, ,t° reflect, upon it by having, while 
a member of Council, experienced thg overwhelming and overburthening mass 
of business that came before us. The Government is overloaded with details. The 
principle of the remedy is obvious : a division of labour and responsibility ; but 
the means of effecting it are not so apparent. Even so long ago as when 1 left 
India, the machinery of government was manifestly inadequate to the work it had 
to perform; and of course it must be still more so now. I speak particularly of 
the Supreme Government. The question then is, how the Government can be 
relieved from a portion at least of the details of business which come before it. 
There is nothing so great and nothing so small that, under the present system, does 
not require the intervention <jf the supreme authority. The idea that 1 have enter- 
tained. is, that the subordinate functionaries should be invested with a greater 
degree of authority, so as to render it unnecessary for them to submit the whole of 
their proceedings to the decision of the Government, which now is the case ; but 
I am not’prepared to suggest any specific plan for the accomplishment of that im- 
portant obiect. 

1737. With 
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1 737- l^ith regard to the transmission to the authorities in this country of the 
very voluminous matters of small detail that come before them, do you consider 
that it might be practicably to draw any line which should supersede the necessity 
of such very laborious investigation to so very little purpose ?—! confess I do not 
see the practicability of drawing any such line. So long as it is deemed necessary 
to exerci.se a control and superintendence over thy proceedings of. the govern- 
ments abroad, so long apparently must the whole of their proceedings be sent 

home. * * 

1738. While you were in the government in India, was not an order issued to* 
all the residents, directing them not to Send the whole of the correspondence upon, 
every subject, but to send a diary, and to send a list of the letters,' and such of 
them only as were material to the diary ?— I recollect (being reminded of the cir- 
cumstanced that when 1 held the office of Chief Secretary, instructions wer$ issued 
to the residents to keep and transmit periodically to the presidency, a diary or precis 
of their correspondence, and td abstain from transmitting copies of such documents 
noted in the diary as were not of material importance. • 

/ You stated that you were connected with the Secret department when 
you were in India ; docs your experience lead you to believe that the Seqjpt 
department in India is properly constituted for the purposes of despatch and 
secrecy? — I have no reason to doubt that it is so. 


Mart is, 17° die, Aprilis, 1832. 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


NEIL BENJAMIN EDMONST 0 NE, Esq. called in and further examined. 

*1739. Is there anything you wish to state to the Committee in reference to the 
evidence you gave yesterday 1—1 have ha<f an opportunity this morning of looking 
into the despatch respecting the conduct of the Indigo planters, to which I referred 
vesterday, and have made two or three extracts from it, with a view to show more 
clearly the grounds on which I found my statement regarding the conduct and pto- 
ccedings of the indigo planters and their agents. . . , 

1 740. What was the date of the despatch from which you made the extracts you 
allude to ?- — These extracts are contained in the answer of the Court of Directors 
to the despatches fjrom Bengal on the ‘subject of the indigo planters, and 1 have 
taken them from the answer, hot from the original despatches ; so that l do not 
exactly know the dates. The letter to Bengal, answering these despatches, is dated 

the 1 oth of this month. . 1 u 

1741. Do you wish to make any observations to the Committee in. regard 4 ® the 
answers you gave yesterday on the subject of Europeans occupying laud m India? 
— It has alwavs appeared to me that the admitting Europeans generally to hold 

" funds 
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lands as proprietors and renters in that country, would he calculated-’rather to 3 

interfere with and obstruct, than to encourage and promote the interests of the 1 ‘ A> > “ ' s, *‘ 

native landholders. It will not be practicable to impose an effectual restraint, either v. 
on the number or desorption of the Europeans who, through the opening now £*</• 

afforded, may obtain a footing in the country. They will become the rivals and 
competitors of the native landholders, and progressively supplant them in the 
possession a>f their lands. The essential difference of character, habits, religion, 
language, attainments, modes of thinking and acting, customs, and prejudices*, 
between the two classes, constitute an insuperable bar to their ever being united by 
the associations and connections of domestic life, or by any common bond of 
national interest and feeling. They cannot coalesce and commix. There must be 
a constant collision between thCm, as well as between V, he Europeans themselves 
and their respective agents and adherents ; the c licet of all which will be to create 
disputes Skid disturbances that must engage the almost exclusive time and attention 
of the local magistracy and police. This anticipation is strongly countenanced by 
the information we have received relative to the proceedings of the comparatively few 
Europeans already established in the interior of the presidency of Bengal as indigo 
planters, and must consequently be aggravated By the unlimited admission of Euro- 
peans as landholders for general agricultural purposes, to which the door now seems to 
have been opened. The reports referred to show that their conduct has had the elleet of 
creating disturbance and disorder in the country where they have been located ; 
that it has been found impracticable for the magistrates to control their conduct ; 
and I must repeat my opinion, tl^pt if such an influx of European landholders as 
the arrangement involves be introduced into the country, it will he found indispen- 
sably necessary to establish a new system of judicature for the control of them. 

1742. The Committee understand that you have extracted from the answer to 
these despatches, such parts as you think tend to hear out the particular view you 
take of the subject? — Yes; it was with that view that I made those extracts. 

“ * 1743. Is the answer to the despatches very voluminous ? — It. is very voluminous. 

The recorded reports of the conduct of the indigo planters and their agents appeared 
to me' to afford .sufficient evidence of the truth of what 1 have stated. 

1744. Does ‘the despatch entirely reftA- to this question ? — It does, exclusively. 

Finding it difficult to describe concisely the facts represented in the extracts which 
1 hold in my hand, I desire to refer to the detailed narrative contained in them, as 
bearing me out in the statement that 1 have given. “As magistrate of Nuddea, 

(says JVJv- Turnbull) 1 have had some opportunity of witnessing the scenes of 
contention and strife ensuing from the various and conflicting .interests to which 
that competition gave rise. The disorders which then prevailed in that and the 
neighbouring indigo districts have, l believe, 'nothing abated to tlje present day, and 
* they are certainly such as to call for the serious interposition of Government. 

From the moment of ploughiiig the land and sowing the seed, to the season of 
reaping the crop, the whole district is thrown into a state of ferment ; the most * 

- dafing breaches of the peace ahe committed in the face of our police officers, ami 
oven of the magistrate iiim self. In utter defiance of all law and authority large 
bodies of armed men arc avowedly entertained for the express pui-pose of taking or 
retaining forcible possession of lauds or crops ; violent affrays, or rather regular 

pitched 
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pitched battles ensue, attended with bloodshed and homicide ; our police establish* 

ments are corrupted, and the daroghas are said notoriously to be in the pay ot‘ the 

•V. />. planters, European or native, to secure their good offices.” 

/•»'/- 1745- What is the name of the magistrate? — Mr. Turnbull; he is now' a 

member of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlnt; he had been magistrate of 
Nuddea, which is distant about 100 miles above Calcutta. The magistrate of 
Dacca says, “ I will not here put on record acts which have come to, my know- 
ledge of the open daring violence directed to the destruction of rival factories ; but 
will ask, where is the instance in this part of the country of the native zemindar, who, 
unaided by European partners or influence, has erected indigo factories, and suc- 
cessfully carried ou the speculation, without being in the end either entirely ruined 
or obliged to admit his powerful neighbour to share in his concern, or being him- 
self perhaps cast into gaol for standing up in defence of his own lights.” 
Mr. Ross states, that “ armed men are kept by the planters to cnforcc^thc ryots’ 
contracts .and Mr. Sealy, another officer, speaks of “ the number of affrays that 
now annually take place for indigo lands, which are invariably attended with 
severe wounding, and frequently with loss of life, in consequence of , the planters 
entertaining bodies of fighting meif for the express purpose of fighting their battles 
on these occasions.” '1 hese are facts, independently of my own observation and 
reflection, on which my opinion of the inexpediency of admitting Europeans gene- 
rally as settlers into the interior of the country, is mainly founded. Some of the 
reports, however, contain very favourable opinions of the personal character of the 
indigo planters ; notwithstanding which, it appears that the above are practices and 
proceedings of constant occurrence. 

17/pi. These facts, if well founded, were, I presume, known to the government 
of Bengal ; and knowing the existence of these facts, has not that government come 
to a determination that it is desirable to permit Europeans to hold land upon long 
leases ?■ -They have so ; and it appears to me to he likely to produce an aggrava- 
tion of the evil. I consider it to be our primary duty and obligation to adopt every- 
measure calculated to elevate the natives, and to promote their interest and pros- 
perity ; and I think it is acting i« opposition to that principle to introduce into 
the country a numerous class of persons <vho, from the nature of their objects and 
pursuits, will have interests opposed to those of the native landholders, and from 
their national character, station, influence, arid connexions, must necessarily obtain 
an ascendancy over them, which they are likely to employ for purposes adverse to 
the prosperity of the native landholders and tenants, and to the tranquillity of the 
country. It would be absolutely necessary, as already observed, to make* such an 
alteration in the administration of the laws as would he calculated to control this 
body of Europeans. In fact, where a community of Europeans is established, 
British institutions must follow; the effect of all which seems to me to be the pro- 
secution of a system for promoting the interests amf advantages of British subjects 
at the expense of those of the natives. Our forbearance hitherto in abstaining 
from all interference with the rights and possessions of but native subjects,, 
securing to them the full exercise of their religion and their Jaws, and assisting and 
encouraging them in the prosecution of the arts of industry, has been, I conceive, 
a principal means of attaching them to our government : the measure of admitting 

, Europeans, 
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Europeans, without limitation* to hold . lands in the manner now proposed* or as “ ” 

I should rather say, already determined, seems to me to be a total departure from 17 A ^J 8 ’ ,a * 

that line of pblicy; . . ' . " . JV. B. Eihmnntone, 

1 747. «To what proportion of the places in which indigo plantations aree-stab- Po- 

lished do the extracts you have quoted refer ? — The districts of Nuddea and Dacca 
Jellalpore ; but the practices and scenes described in those extracts appear to be 
general, i 

* 1748. You have stated that it has been found impossible for the local magistrates 
to control the conduct of the European planters, and further that it would be 
necessary to that end to establish a new system of judicature ; has any recommen- 
dation to that effect proceeded from the Bengal government? — Not to my knowledge. 

1 74;); Has the Court of Directors found, it to be its duty, in justice to the natives 
so suffering, to send out apy orders to such effect? — Certainly not. By the esta- 
blishment,, of a new system of judicature I mean tho introduction of British law 
with all its machinery into the interior of the country, which l should regard as an 
evil of great magnitude, and which indeed could only be effected by a parliamentary 
enactment. 1 . 

1*7,50. Has the Court of Directors found it to be its duty to disapprove of the 
introduction of granting leases of land to Europeans, as sanctioned by their govern- 
ment in Bengal r — They strongly censured the Bengal government for adopting 
a measure of such paramount importance without previous reference, as well as for 
allowing Europeans to hold leases without any security against the abuse of the 
privilege ; the majority of the Cojjrt, however, concurred in sanctioning the grant 
of leases, subject to, certain conditions and restrictions, and with a limitation as to 
the duration of the leases. The local government of Bengal actually adopted the 
resolution of permitting Europeans to hold lands on leases of (hi years ; the Court 
of Directors have limited the term to 21. I, as a member of the Court of Direc- 
tors, entirely disapproved of that measure* Sind did not concur in it, and I stated 
*> my reasons. 

1751. In what possible manner does the limitation of the term of occupation to 
21 years instead of 60, tend to mitigate the evils which you have represented as 
arising out of the occupation by Europeahs ?^-*I do not think that it is calculated 
to remove them ; a door has been opened, which it will now be difficult to close. , 

1752. Then the Committee understand that on this point both the local govern- 
ment of Bengal, the Court of Directors -at home, and the Board of Commissioners 
at home, jiave dissented from the opinions introduced by yourself? — My opinions 
were submitted to the Court when the question came under discussion in the form 
of a proposed despatch to Beugal. The sanction given to the measure under certain 
limitations may perhaps have been given under a conviction that,, as it had already 

* been adopted in Bengal, it was not possible to withdraw from it without public 
inconvenience ; some of thy colleagues did not concur in . the measure, even as pro- 
posed to be modified, any more than myself, and a dissent was entered upon the 
proceedings Of the Court, to which reference can be had if necessary, 

1753. These opinions have not been acted on by either of the three governing 
bodies r— -The establishment of Europeans as landholders in that country is a mea- 
sure Entirely novel, and has only been brought under the consideration of the , 

je.i.- -I. qq authorities 
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autborities at home, and has received their sanction under the qualification and 
restrictions 1 have mentioned) within these three years. 

1754. The system in India, up to the present time, having been founded upon 
the exclusion of Europeans from holding lands in India ? — 4 Yes, except to the extent 
of 50 bheegas (about 1 7 acres); 

1755. Audthe present being an experiment for the first time formally introduced 

- The measure appears to have been introduced' not experimentally bait absolutely, 
and I consider it to be a measure pregnant with evil. , * 

1756. This limitation of the period of granting leases to, 31 years* will of course 
place it in the power of the Court of Directors to alter this system at an earlier 
period than they would be able to do at the end of 60 years, if it was found inex- 
pedient to continue it? — ^Hthink that having been' once admitted, it will be found 
very difficult to alter the system ; 1 do riot think it practicable to recede, ‘without 
producing great complaints on the part of those who may have embarked in large 
concerns under the encouragement of the local government. 

1757. You have stated that the occupation of land by Europeans must be 
followed by the establishment of British institutions ; will you state to the Committee 
why Europeans so voluntarily settling themselves should not be rendered amenable 
to the provincial judicature of the country r — I do not think that the local judicature 
is calculated to control their conduct, and experience seems to me to have shown 
that it is not. 

1758. Will you state what you mean by the expression British institutions?” 

I mean principally the British laws ; the British .system of judicature, with all its 
appendages. 

1759. You would consider that, on a trial by jury, part of the jurymen should 
he Europeans?' — Yes, I mean the trial by jury ; the introduction of British law and 
the English language. 

1 760. When you state that the occupation of land by Europeans is injurious to 

the natives, do you mean that where it has been hitherto tried it lias had the effect* 
of displacing the native cultivators? — Not the mere cultivators; I think that the 
European will necessarily enter into competition and collision with the natives, 
landholders and manufacturers, and therefore to that extent will eventually displace 
them. ■ . 

17(5.1. The question refers to the mere cultivator, to the ryot ? — He will not 
displace the ryot ; but it has been found, iri the case of the indigo planters, that the 
ryots have sometimes been very much oppressed by them ; that they bqvp been 
compelled against their inclination to cultivate the indigo plant and tp receive 
advances; instances of this species of oppression ace stated in the despatches I have 
referred to. ,«,«■. , . * 

1702. Have you read the evidence taken before the House of Lords in 1830 on 
this inquiry ?—> ~l have not. 

1 763. Has not the occupation of land by Europeans rather acted as a stimujus 
to industry, and increased the demand for native labour?— -I should, think to. 
a certain extent it must have done so, but the natives baVte not; hitherto been at 
u loss to obtain employment from the land. The indigo manufacturers have no 
doubt paid higher rents, and so far have encouraged native industry. 

* 17(54. You 
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1 764. You say that it has been the duty of the Government rather to assist the 
natives in prosecuting the arts of industry ?— -I think that has been the object and 
general tendency of our administration, our Regulations, and our conduct with regard 
to them.* ■ ■ ■ , 


1765. Will you inform the Committee how and where the Government have 
assisted the Uatives in prosecuting the arts of industry ?—i-By the security that is 
afforded t» life and property, by the moderation of the assessments, and their per- 
rtianent limitation where these nave taken place, and by the protection that the 
natives enjoy under the British Government from external invasion and internal 
insurrection, and by removing all obstacles to the free application of labour and the 
free enjoyment of its produce. 

1766. What grounds have you for supposing that Ska. life and property of the 
natives lias been better secured under the British Government than under their own 
native government r — -By the establishment of independent tribunals of justice.*, 
which under their own government had no existence. 

1767. Does not every Mahomedan history with which you are acquainted, or 
evep a native history written in English at Bengal within the last do years, 
familiarize you completely with instances of perpetual oppression on the part of 
their rulers, before the British acquired any territorial dominion in India? — I have 
no doubt that is a just description 1 of the general character of the native adminis- 
tration for some time anterior to our possession of the country. 

1768. Do you consider the introduction of skill and capital into a country, or 
the assumption of the whole civil and military power of a country, together with 
the whole of its territorial revenues, to the exclusion of the natives in a participation 
in the administration of the government, as the greater evil ? — So far from the 
introduction of skill and capital into the country being an evil, I consider it to be 
a great benefit, and I think under proper limitations British skill and capital may be 
very successfully employed, and to a certain degree has been so ; what f object to 
Is the influx of Europeans in such numbers and in such a manner as must have the 
injurious effects I have described, 

1769. Are you aware what is the total number of Europeans actually employed 
in India in the indigo cultivation ? — I cannot venture to speak to that. 

1770. Are you aware what is the revenue derived from the number of Europeans 
employed in the indigo factories ? — I am not. 

1771. Are you aware what is the amount of revenue derived from that source? 
— I am*not. I could have no knowledge of these subjects since my return from 
India, but what I might have derived from the records in the India House, and 
I do not recollect having Been any statements of the kind, 

1772. Are you acquainted with the distric’t of Tirhoot?— I never resided there. 

1773. You cannot therefor^ say whether in that district there is any appearance 
of increased wealth and comfort among the cultivators ? — Not from my own know- 
ledge and personal observation : but I have reason to know the fact, as I well 
remetJlber that the zemindar of Tirhoot was remarkable for the excellent manage- 


ment of his lands ; bflt the great improvement in this and other districts I am 
disposed to attribute mainly to the limitation of the public demand upon the 
land. 
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1 774. Did not these perpetual disputes arise from the circumstance of the 
uncertainty of the boundaries, in the cases of the indigo plantations : jou talked of 
there being conflicts and shedding of blood, did they not generally arise, not from 
the circumstance of the cultivation of indigo, but the uncertainty of the boundaries ? 
— I think it is stated, in the reports accompanying the despatches on the subject, 
that they are occasioned principally by the ryots receiving advances from different 
persons for the same crop, when each of the parties making the advances endea- 
vouring tc enforce the fulfilment of his contract by means of an armed force, con* 
flicts and affrays ensue. I am speaking from a perusal pf the papers. 

1775. Does not that arise more from the peculiarity of local circumstances than 

from any defect in the conduct of the cultivator of indigo ? — I t seems to arise from 
the avidity of the ryots tn.wceive money, and from' the proceedings of the servants 
of the manufacturer. , , * 

1776. Are not they generally Europeans who make the advances that? you are 
speaking of r— Yes, through their dative agents. 

1777. If the persons who made the advances were natives, do you think the 
same result would follow ?~Native manufacturers would he much more easily ^pn- 
trollcd by the local judicature. 

1778. In such instances as have occurred from the misconduct of the indigo 
planters, are you aware whether it has arisen from the employment of improper 
persons in the agency of the factories? — The course of my service has not admitted 
of my being intimately acquainted with the details of all these proceedings. What 
I have been stating ks derived chiefly from a perusal of the despatches lately received 
on that subject ; but my opinion with regard to the prejudicial effects of the admis- 
sion of Europeans generally as landholders into the country, is not derived fiom 
these communications, although I think it is very much supported by them. That 
opinion arises from a general knowledge of local affairs in India ; from my 
acquaintance with the habits, character, and peculiarities of the natives j and from 
observation and reflection ; but I do not pretend to be personally acquainted with the* 
management of an indigo factory.. I have never been in a situation to acquire 
a personal knowledge of them. , 

1779. Has not the present system of Exclusion of Europeans very much nar- 

rowed the mcaus of selection which they can have of European agents at these 
factories? — 1 have not seen any observations nor heard any complaints on this 
subject, nor have 1 sufficient knowledge of the system to form a judgment on 
this point . . 

17.80. In Nuddeaareall the indigo planters Europeans, or are there uny Mus- 

sulmans? — I know there arc natives who possess indigo factories and carry on 
the manufacture.. * , ’ . 

17.81. If two native planters had made advances to the ryot, would not they 

each have asserted their right to the crop, the same as two Europeans would have 
done ?— Certainly ; but as 1 said before, I conceive that the local tribunals are 
fully capable of controlling the natives, but that they are not efficient 4n contAdlitig * 
the conduct of Europeans. * , 

1782. Why could not they be hiade efficient to that object?— The hi^h tone of 
the European character itself, the influence and connections th^t a British subject 

of 
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of any rank in society necessarily acquires in the country, his being generally on ' 

terms of friendship with the local functionaries, a feeling of superiority over the 1 

natives, and the inferior degree of respect which an European is apt to entertain jv . 

for the focal tribunals as compared with those of his own nation, are all adverse to 

it. It is stated in the reports before referred to, that the natives are often actually 

afraid of bringing' their complaints against Europeans before the magistrate. But 

under certain limitatinh» And restrictions,, and for special purposes, far from being 

adverse to the establishment -of British subjects in the interior of the country, 

I think that Europeans of capital and character may very beneficially be allowed to 

settle ; not however as proprietors of estates or renters of land for general agricultural 

purposes, like the native zemirplars, as seems now to have been permitted, which 

1 cannot consider as at all advisable, but on the cohtrarjhfiTfuegnant with evil ; but 

for the introduction of new objects of culture, of improvements depending upon 

British skill, energy, and enterprise. v 

1783. Reverting to the topic of the governbient establishments in India, will 
you state to us what advantage to the public service appears to you to result from 
eor*l noting so much of the public business of the country through the medium of 
boards? — The object of the establishment of boards of course was to relieve the 
Government from the burthen of details, and provided the members of the board 
are efficient and well qualified for their duties, that object is advantageously accom- 
plished. The superintendence, for instance, over the collectors of revenue, seems 
to me very expediently lodged in the Board of Revenue. It would be impossible 
for the Government to keep up a correspondence with all the individual collectors; 
there must be some intermediate functionaries to corufuct the details. 

1784. What other boards exist in Calcutta besides the Board of Revenue? — 
The Military Board, the Marine Board, the Board of Salt and Opium, and the 
Board of Trade. 

1785. Does it come within your knowledge whether the individual members of 
the several boards do take an active part in the conducting of public business ? — 
While I was there I had reason to believe that they did so ; hut the president usually 
takes the lead in the business, as is the qise, I believe, in all boards. 

1786. The president and the secretary, I presume, are the official members?- - 
The president is the officiating member, assisted of course by the secretary. 

1787. What advantage or disadvantage would, in your opinion, result from 
concentrating several of these departments in one head, rather than in having their 
responsibility distributed among many members ? — Practically, no doubt, there 
would be great advantage, provided the person so appointed be fully qualified and 
capable in every respect of discharging the duties 6f the situation ; but I conceive 
that it would be so extremely difficult to secure the services of persons so eminently 
qualified, that it would be always necessary to have the assistance of other members, 
and that not only for the benefit of counsel and advice, but also for the advantage 
of a (^vision of labour, one member taking one branch of business, and another 
member another, as I believe is usmdly practised, and to provide likewise for cases 
of sickness or necessary absence. A further, benefit attaches to the constitution of 
a board, Bamely, that it admits of one of them embers proceeding (as used actually 
to be the case occasionally), vested with the powers of the board, to visit the several 
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.•7 Anrii ,Hoo collectorships., whilst the remainder continued at the presidency to carry on the 
7 !!L 3 ordinary duties of the department: 

A’. B. i'.dmonstnnt, 1 7^8. That observation applies solely to the Revenue Board ? — I was speaking 
Enq. of the Revenue Board ; the Military Board is constituted upon a very ‘different 
principle. ‘ 

1789. Upon what ground is the Board of Salt and Opium detached from the 
Board of Revenue? — I believe because the business was found too burtbeasome in 
addition to their other duties, and also because salt and opium are branches of 
revenue so very important as to have been thought, to require a special and exclusive 
superintendence. I believe these are the grounds on which they were separated. 

1 790. In a government circumstanced as the Indian government is, does it not 
appear to you peculiarly'Tiusirable that the executive powers of the government in 
that country should be concentrated as much as possible in the hands of one indi- 
vidual ? — As a general rule or principle, I think so certainly. I consider'the con- 
stitution of our Indian governments to be well adapted to the character, habits, and 
feelings of the 'natives of India; the concentration of authority in the hands of 
one individual (which I conceive is essentially the actual constitution of the Indian 
government, and is regarded by the natives to be literally such) harmonizes with the 
form of government to which from the earliest period of recorded history they 
have been accustomed, and is calculated also to secure that vigour, promptitude, 
and decision which the annals of British India have shown to be so necessary and 
so efficacious in the ever recurring emergencies of our situation in that country. 
The existing constitution of our Indian government is also that which seems more 
than any other susceptible of being guided and controlled by the authorities at 
home ; an object certainly of the highest importance when we consider the vast 
distance of our Indian possessions from the mother country, and the great extent 
of power necessarily vested in the hands of the local administration. 

1791. What other checks appear to you desirable upon the authority of the 
person exercising the supreme power in India, than those which are to be found in* 
a well-defined system of laws, and in the controlling power of the authorities at 
home ? — I have always been accustomed tp consider that the power vested in the 
hands of the members of council constitutes a proper check to a certain extent 
upon the Governor-general. I think it is salutary: that he should be subject to 
that degree of restraint under which he acts in consequence of the share possessed 
by the members of council in the government of the country, and such I always 
understood was the intention of the Legislature when the existing form of .govern- 
ment was established, the Governor-general being left at the same time to act 
on his own responsibility in cases of emergency or great political importance; 
so that he has tnelaenefit of efficient counsel and advice, whilst to a certain extent 
a check is imposed upon his conduct, without his, being withheld from acting 
independently of his council on occasions essentially affecting the public interests 
and safety. 

1 792. Is it not in the nature of such a constitution as the executive government • 
to daily impede the course of public business ?— By no means, in rayobmion, to 
an extent that in any degree counterbalances the advantages derived from, such 

a constitution. • “ , 
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1793. We will suppose the individuals now composing the councils of the 
Governor-geperal appointed rather to discharge legislative than executive duties, 17 Apnl 

and to act, if necessary, upon certain occasions in the nature of a privy council to jy. r>. Edmmtone, 
the Governor-general : ^would it be your opinion that under such a state of things Es>, 
the legislative powers would be better provided for, and the executive government 
worked more expeditiously and more advantageously to the public interest? — Tt 
appears tg ■me that in a government so constituted as that of British India, it is 
not expedient entirely to separate the legislative from the executive branches of the 
administration. I do not think they can be entirely separated without impairing 
the efficiency of the government. 

1794 . By legislative power, I mean the power of framing laws for the local 
government in India? — A separate council might no dw.iht.be formed for that pur- 
pose, but I am of opinion that any laws so enacted should still be subject to the 
confirmation of the Government itself j but for the mere practical purpose of framing 
Regulations, I think a separate body might beeped iently formed. 

1795. Would you explain to the Committee what you mean by the confirmation 
of Government ? — I mean the confirmation of the Governor-general in Council. 

179(1. Do you mean that in the event of the formation of a legislative council, 
the Governor-general in Council should have a veto in the laws there proposed and 
enacted? — I think it is expedient that he should ; the subject, however, is so new to 
me that I ought not perhaps to deliver an opinion so precipitately. I would rather 
desire to deliberate more maturely on the subject. 

1797. In what year were you elected a Director? — In October 1820. 

1 798. How soon after did you become a member <of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence? — It was only in April of last year that I became a member of the 
Committee of Correspondence. 

1 799. During these 1 1 years after your return from filling the important station 
you held in India, on what committees of the India House were you appointed ? — 

•According to the established practice, I became a member of the Committee of 
Shipping in the first instance, and then by gradual rise I became a member of the 
Committee of Buying and Warehouses, and afterwards, as already stated, a member 
of the Committee of Correspondence. • The rise in the scale of the Direction 
depends of eourse on vacancies and casualties. Under one of the bye-laws, no 
person coming from India can be elected a Director until two years after bis 
return j I did not therefore become a member of the Direction immediately after 
my arrival in England, as the question implies; I was elected two years and 
a quarter after. 

1 800. Are you aware upon what principle the regulation in the Court is founded, 
of succession by seniority to the Committee of Correspondency? — I conceive on 
this principle, that by that means every Director has an opportunity of becoming 
practically acquainted withtwery branch of the Company’s affairs much more 
efficiently than he otherwise possibly could. 

i8%iv Wh#t opportunities do the Committees, for example, of Shipping and 
Warehouses afford a Director of becoming acquainted with more important matters 
of the government of Indie ? — -As a member of the Court, when the Court meets 
he has an opportunity of discussing any subject that is brought before them : for 

instance, 
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. ft _ instance, Mien drafts or reports come from the Committee of Correspondence or 
pn 1 32 ' other committees, on political or any other subjects, they are laid before the Court 
x. R. Edmmtiunt, for t he consideration of the members ; and each member, whatever be his station, 
Esq. has then the opportunity of perusing them, and all the documents connected with 

them, and making himself fully acquainted with the subject; so that by these 
means he is qualified to discuss the subject when it is brought forward for 
decision. ■ 

1802. Practically that is the case, is it?— Yes, it is so. It is at tlic option, of 
course, of each of the Directors to take such share in the discussion of any subject 
as he may think proper. Some take more Arid some less. Some are in tne habit 
of reading the collections of papers which usually accompany the drafts of de- 
spatches or other docunv mtsJ aid before the Court for approval, and thereby making 
themselves fully acquainted with the details of the subject *, they are not tlterefore 
precluded from obtaining that knowledge to which the question refers, by the system 
that is established. 

1803. Might it not happen that individuals who have filled high stations with 
great reputation in India, return to this country at a period of life that makes it 
highly undesirable that they should serve an apprenticeship of 10 years in a slip- 
ping or warehousing committee before they are admitted into the important part of 
the administration of the Court of Directors?— No doubt an individual returning 
from India under the circumstances described could be of more immediate use if 
introduced into the committee in which subjects connected with his own course of 
service are primarily discussed ; at the same time I am inclined to think that upon 
the whole the present system works well, for the reason I have given, namely, that 
by means of it a Director becomes practically acquainted with every branch of 
affairs, whilst he is not precluded from affording the benefit of his more recent 
knowledge and experience by his being attached to a subordinate committee. 

1804. By the constitution of the Court of Directors, as it exists at present, is the 
junior member of such Court eligible to the chair of the Court as much as the- * 
senior member r — Yes, he is eligible, certainly ; but it is very unlikely to happen 
that the junior member should be appointed to the chair of the Court, 

1 805. It is, however, a matter within -the competence of the great body of the 
Court to select the individual to fill their chair ‘wljq^ whether he may have been 
a member one, ten or twenty years, may in their judgment be best entitled to the 
chair? — Certainly it is. 

180G. The Committee understand that the functions of the government of India, 
so far as the Court of Directors are concerned, may be considered as bdund up 
with the Court generally, but that among themselves the Court for their own conve- 
nience divide these functions into different committees corresponding to the dif- 
ferent departments*of the state of India ; is that a right view ?— That is the correct * 
view. * 

1 807. It is understood by the Committee that the chairman and deputy-chair- 
man of the Court of Directors are, ex officio, members of all committees, and from . 
their station have the direct control, or at least a leading induenceiti evesy depart- 
ment of Indian administration, as far as the Court of Directors is concerned ; is that 
so ?— -They have. As the organs of the Court, and as theorgaos of each 'com- 
mittee 
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mittec when they think proper to preside at those committees, they necessarily take 
the lead ; but the Committee of Correspondence is the committee iu which the 
chairs usually and ordinarily preside ; they attend other committees only when „v. 
questions of peculiar importance are to be discussed. 

1808. Considering then that the two chairs,, whom in your last answer you 
described -as organs of the Court, must be members of other committees officially, 
and canijot, while in the chair attend regularly to such committees ; do you or do 
. you not consider that in such circumstances an advantage is derived from these 
individuals having passed up through all the successive committees, previously to 
their taking the chair in the Committee of Correspondence, being at the same time 
in the chair of the Court ? — Most certainly so. 

1 809. 'I 'here being at the strme time no bye-law or 04 %,jJegal impediment on the 

part of the Court, to the selection of any individual to the chair, if he should be 
pre-emmently qualified in their judgment to fill it? — There is no such impe- 
diment. X 

1810. And the Committee understand that the despatches are open to every 
member of the Court, whether he be a member of the Committee of Correspon- 
dence or not ; and that practically many members of other committees do read all 
the despatches submitted to the Court ? — livery member of the Court has access to 
despatches and documents of all kinds that are not secret. 

1811. How many classes of committees are there? — There are three general 
committees, with subdivisions. 

1812. What public advantage results from there being so large a number of 
Directors as 24? — That it facilitates the transaction of business, by their being 
divisible into committees, and also it seems to me to afford a latitude for the 
introduction of various qualifications that are useful and necessary. 

1813. Do you think in your opinion that the substantial business of the India 
House could not be conducted with a diminished number of Directors ? — I will not 
go so far as to say that I am not aware that the existing number of Directors is 
calculated to clog and impede the progress of business ; it does not appear to me 
to do so in practice. 

1814. Supposing the East-India Company was to divest itself altogether of its 
mercantile character, I presume that there would be an end of committees of 
shipping, warehousing, and so forth : under such circumstances, by what number of 
Directors could the public business of India be in your judgment satisfactorily con- 
ducted There is no doubt if that was the case that a considerable reduction in 
the number of Directors as well as in the establishment might be effected. 

1815. In the event of its appearing to the Legislature desirable that the supply of 
young men destined to fill the civil offices in India should be provided from some 
other source or by some other mode than at present, what injury in your opinion 
would result from the remuneration of a Director being in the shape of salary 
instead of that of patronage : for instance, whether it would lead to a different 
description of men being appointed? — I do not think that any injury would result 
from the, change. 0» the contrary', I am rather disposed to think it might be an 
improvement, as it Would constitute a stronger obligation on the individuals ap- 
pointed to attend to their duties ; and if the existing system of election were con- 
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tinued, I ‘do not think it would lead to a different description of men being 1 
appointed, unless the salary were so considerable as greatly to extend tho field of 
competition. * 

1816. Do you consider it might probably happen that a limited number of 
Directors so appointed would feel, it more imperatively their duty to take their full 
share in the transaction of the duties of the Court? — It appears to nNj.it would 
impose practically as well as morally an additional degree of responsibility upon 
them. 

1817. I would ask you generally, whether upon any of the points to which you 

have been examined by the Committee, or on any others which they have omitted, 
any suggestions occur to you that you consider it important to the object of our 
inquiry to state to the Com mittee ?• — l am not prepared at this moment to suggest 
anything in addition to what I have already stated ; but should anything further 
occur to me 1 will submit it to the Committee in writing. « 


Sabbati, 25 0 die Junii , 1832 . 

James A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. in the Chair. 


Mens. L’Abbd JEAN ANTOINE DUBOIS, called in and Examined. 

# 

1818. Were you long in India? — I arrived in India in 179 2 > an d left in 
1823 ; I was about 31 years in India. 

1811). In what capacity were you there ? — As a Catholic Missionary from Paris, 
(dcs Missions Ktrangbes), but belonging to the Propaganda Society. 

1820. What part of India were you in particularly ? — Tanjore, Carnatic, and 
Mysore. 

1821. What is the present number and state of the Catholics throughout India? 
— In answer to that question, I will briefly statq, that owing to several reasons which 
have been fully unfolded in my former works, chiefly in that entitled “ Letters on 
the State of Christianity in India, See.” which is before the public, the Christian 
religion has visibly been on the decline during these past 80 years. When I arrived 
in that country in 1792, in the capacity of a missionary, I was credibly assured by 
the old missionaries 1 found there, that before that time the number of native 
Catholics in the peninsula, to the south of the Krichna, was far above 1,006,000: 
the actual number cannot be determined with a positive precision, but it may be done 
by approximation. During my abode* of more than 30 years in India, I endea- 
voured to ascertain,* as far as possible, what was the present number of persons of 
this description, and I believe that there is no exaggeration in carrying their aggre- 
gate number to about 600,000: about 160, oop will be found in the island of 
Ceylon, and between 400,000 and 500,000 in the several provinces of the south 
of the peninsula j howevet , the greatest number amongst the latter live, on the 
Malabar coast, from (loa to ('ape Comorin, including Tfavaneofe ; and from the 
information I received from several respectable quarters, I believe that the number 

of 
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of Catholic Christians, .itt that tract of country, amount to above 300’, 000, the 
remainder are disseminated over the provinces of Madura, Carnatic, Mysore, and. 
Deccan. • 

That, numerous body of Christians have for their chief religious guides eight 
bishops, viif . four titulat bishops who are appointed by the court of Portugal, and 
four bishops partibus uifitkiium, with the title of apostolical vicars, directly 
appointed by the Holy See, without the interference of any temporal power. 

, The titular bishops appointed by the court of Portugal are the Archbishop of 
Goa, the primate, and the bishops of St. Thomd near Madras, Cochin and Cran- 
ganore on the Malabar coast ; the two latter bishoprics have been vacant during 
these past 40 years, they having no revenues for their support, and the Portuguese 
government not being disposed, it appears, to pay, bishops living in countries 
submitted to a foreign power. 

The fpur apostolical vicars appointed by the Holy See are stationed at Pondi- 
cherry, Vcrapoly near Cochin, Bombay and AVra ; the former is a Frenchman, the 
three latter are Italians. ' 

In general the Catholic bishops appointed by the Holy See in Asia, and even in 
Protestant countries where the spiritual authority of the Pope is disregarded, as in 
England, &c., bear the title of apostolical vicars, being ordained bishops, and having 
the true episcopal character ; they are what is called bishops in partibus hipddiiau , 
the titles of their bishoprics being derived from ancient bishoprics in Asia Minor or 
in North Africa, before the overthrow of the Christian religion in those countries by 
the Mahometan invasion. Thus the titles of bishops in partibus are merely 
nominal, their real episcopal secs being either reduced to ruins or entirely occupied 
by infidels. The principal difference between titular bishops and bishops in par- 
tibus, or apostolical vicars, is that the former, after having once received from the 
Pope the canonical institution, can no more lose their spiritual jurisdiction or be 
removed from their sees without their consent, unless they should fall into heresy, 
.while the apostolical vicars depend at all times on the Pope, who can at his will 
revoke or suspend their spiritual powers, and order them to cease their religious 
functions. 

Each bishop is assisted by a number^of priests proportionate to the extent of 
his jurisdiction ; most of those priests are natives of India, educated by European 
ecclesiastics in seminaries established for the purpose, and ordained by the bishops. 

1822. What system would you advise the British Government to adopt for the 
purpose of improving their moral and political state? — I will confess that this 
questioti’is more intricate and much more embarrassing than the first. It cannot 
be denied that, generally speaking, the Christians in India are held in a state of 
contempt by the bulk of the population ; bgt they are no more, and even less so, 
than the Mahometan and other natives who have embraced a foreign religion, as 
tire Christian religion oblige»the natives who have adopted it to renounce most of 
the usages and practices which the Hindoos consider as imprescriptible, and as 
formjpg the indissoluble ties which unite them together : those among them who 
have embraced it are ^considered as forming no longer a part of the social body. 
In consequence of this prejudice, in most countries, among others on the Malabar 
coast ana at the island of Ceylon, the Christians have, like the Mahometans, 
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~ June i8' - formed a 'separate; social .body, living without molestation according to the rules of 

23 u»e 1 32. their religion, and peaceably carrying on the several trades and professions common 

Mo»s. L’Ahbc to all other Hindoo* wipout the difference of religion affecting their temporal 
J. A. Dubois. interests or their social intercourse with the generality of the Hindoos, They are 
not admitted, , it is irue, to the familiarity of the latter in general, but in general 
intercourse of society a full scope is given to their industry, and there is no kind of 
trade or profession in which a due proportion of Christians are not engaged. 
Many among them are chiefs of villages, and live respected. When phnehayets 
are convened to settle disputes and other matters not belonging to religion or 
regulations of castes, the Christians are summoned as well as other Hindoos to 
attend them ; and although despised and kept at a distance in the familiar inter- 
course with the other Hindoos, to the best of my, knowledge never any political 
incapacity has been in'fftTSed upon them anywhere in India on the score of their 
religion : and under the Hindoo and Mahometan princes the doors to civil and 
military offices were always opened 1 to persons of merit among them, without regard 
to their religion. I am fully awifre that there exists a strong prejudice against 
them among a great many Europeans, who are disposed to consider them as the 
very worst of the Hindoos, and as surpassing the latter in dishonesty ; but fw> m 
a long personal and attentive observation, I am thoroughly convinced that so far 
from this being the case, if an impartial inquiry was made on the subject in morality, 
probity and honesty, the Christians would get the better over the other castes, and 
the balance would be greatly in their favour. I do not mean that a great propor- 
tion of rogues is not to be found amidst them, but it is proportionally less than 
among the other classes of Hindoos. Many among them have been admitted to 
places of trust under the British Government, and I know positively that they have 
most of them discharged their duties with fidelity, and to the entire satisfaction of 
their employers. 

That owing to several causes more fully explained in my former works, chiefly in 
that above quoted, the Christian religion has not yet produced its full effects on the , 
minds of the Hindoos who have embraced it, I am not disposed to controvert ; but 
that it has produced no effect at all, and has left the Hindoo converts in the same 
State in which they were, or perhaps vvorsy than before, is an untenable paradox, 
Which will be disowned by every impartial and honest; observer. 1 am aware that 
my testimony on the subject may be questioned by many persons, and attributed to 
a partiality or bias to which my profession of missionary among the Hindoos during 
a period of more than 30 years must necessarily have exposed me, 1 have not the 
pretension to be above the weakness common to most iqen, to be partial ‘towards 
the persons who interest, us in a particular manner ; but as a proof that my profes- 
sion has not entirely blinded me, or gendered me over-partial towards my former 
dear Hindoo disciples, 1 appeal to all persons who may have perused my works. 
Have I disguised or tried to excuse their faults, their usees, or their defects ? Have 
I not been rather too plain, too explicit, and too candid on the subject r All that 
I can say is, that the fairness and candour of my statements have made me pany 
enemies among the very Hindoos, and several other classes ofjieople, ‘ 

Meanwhile the religious and moral condition of the native; Christians might be 
materially improved it their religious instruction and moral education were better 

attended 
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attended to, and, above all, their religious guides were placed above the state of 
penury, I may say of beggary, in which they generally live. It is wel) known that 
most of them have nothing else for their support but the scanty assistance of their 
distressed flocks, who are generally reduced themselves to a state of great poverty"; 
and their priests, in orddr to procure for themselves absolute necessaries, are reduced 
to the sad and almost unavoidable necessity of making a kind of traffic with sacra- 
ments, and to debase themselves in different ways, with the loss of their dignity and 
independence. In order to obviate so great an evil, I would propose to shelter the 
clergy from the horrors of indigence, by giving to every bishop a salary of at least 
600 rupees a year ; to every European missionary having under his charge a congre- 
gation of at least 3,000 native Christians and above, a salary of 300 rupees a year, 
with an additional salary of 50, rupees a year for a catechisj ; and to every native 
priest having under his charge a congregation of at least 3,000 natives, a salary of 
200 rupees a year, with an addition of 50 rupees for a catechist, with an injunction 
to require nothing from their flocks for the adi\jnistration of sacraments, under the 
penalty of losing their salaries. As the wants of the Catholic missionary are few, 
I think that those sums, however moderate, would enable him to live independent. 
In order to improve the education of the Catholics, it would be highly advan- 
tageous to maintain a well-qualified schoolmaster, under the superintendence of 
each missionary having under his care congregations to the amount of at least 3,000 
Christians, on a salary of five or six rupees a month. 

At the same time, 1 cannot sec of what utility are those four titular bishops 
appointed iu India by the court of Portugal ; still less can l guess at the right of 
Portugal to appoint bishops in the British dominions; as well could the King of the 
Trench claim the right of appointing the bishop of Quebec, under pretext that 
that bishopric was founded by the French when they possessed Canada. Four 
bishops in par it bus, or apostolical vicars, whose maintenance is cheaper than that 
of titular bishops, would be sufficient, in my opinion, to discharge the episcopal 
, duties among the Catholics of India. One should be stationed in the island of 
Ceylon, another for the Carnatic and Madura, two for the Malabar coast, and a fifth 
is judged necessary for Bengal and Hindostan. A negotiation to this eftbet could 
be opened with the Holy See, whose concurrence is indispensably necessary, and no 
circumstance is more favourable than the present one for the purpose, all the 
bishoprics in India, at least three of them, being vacant ; and measures might be 
taken to prevent Portugal from filling the vacancies until new orders. 

Another measure I would advise should be, as soon as circumstances allow 
it, to hive in future the four or five apostolical vicars appointed by the Holy 
See for India exclusively chosen amongst English or Irish born priests, assisted 
by two or three of their countrymen, beginning with the island of Ceylon, as 
containing the greatest number of Catholic’s. I am of opinion "that this arrange- 
ment would be conducive to the good of the country, and produce the best effects. 
I know that the native Catholics of India are, in general, anxious and would be 
proudjto have religious guides belonging to the nation which rules over them; 
"and this circumstance wpuld contribute to render the Catholics more respectable. 
An English or Irish apostolical vicar should at first be appointed for the lsland of 
Ceylon, whose religious wants are great indeed. I know from good authority 
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that the Holy See is anxious to place a bishop there, but it is necessary for that 
purpose to have the concurrence of the British Government, and of the Arch- , 
bishop of Goa, under whose spiritual authority the island is placed, and who would 
not see with indifference so large a part of his flock withdrawn from his, religious 
power ; but all things would be satisfactorily adjusted negotiations with the 
Holy See. I think that such an arrangement would he highly conducive to the 
welfare and prosperity of the island, and I have been proud to find that * gentleman 
of rank, who has administered justice during many years in the island with so much 
credit to himself, and so much benefit for the inhabitants Sir Alexander Johnston, 
who is so well acquainted with localities, and with the character of the inhabitants, 
coincides in the same opinion with me. 

1 owe apologies fq^tha incoherent style and grammatical errors of my state- 
ments in a language with which I am but very imperfectly acquainted ; but I have 
judged that my evidence in bad English would be preferred to another Jm a little 
better French. 

1823. In your answer to the second question, you have referred to the expe- 
diency of the British Government giving salaries to European missionaries ; has it 
or has it not been the uniform practice of the British Government 10 give*any 
sanction to the propagation of Christianity among the people under its control ?- 
It has never been the practice of the Government to interfere at all in the propa- 
gation of Christianity ; the interests of religion have been left to themselves, anti 
whenever any wrong has been sustained by the missionaries, that wrong has been 
redressed by the Government, as I myself luve experienced : the interference of 
the Government I consider would be rather hurtful than beneficial to the interest 
of religion. I11 recommending any salary for the Roman-catholic missionaries, 
l have considered that they are without any funds other than those contributed by 
their own poor flocks, whereas other worships are in part supported by funds raised 
elsewhere ; in some eases by tithes, in others by portions of the harvests in the 
country, and by considerable lands. I should still consider the interference o£ 
Government, except to that limited extent, injurious. 

1 8.24. What do you mean by the word tithes?— I mean a certain portion of the 
crop j a share of a crop for the religious worship was considered a tithe. 

1823. When does the portion of the produce of a crop arise as a right to be 
enjoyed by the Roman-catholic missionary, by the Protestant missionary, by the 
Syrian priest, or any other class? — This applies, I ought to say, only to the 
dominant religion of the country, that is to say, the Hindoo. When I have men- 
tioned that the Government give no pecuniary assistance* I must make art observa- 
tion : in two or three instances I made application, by means of intermediatory 
magistrates, to the Government, representing the state of the chapels, the expense 
of catechists, the repairs of the chapels?, and several other disbursements, for the • 
candles and so forth. And once when I was in the Baramhal, I obtained an allow- 
ance in respect to those expenses, and also in Mysore ; and in Mysore I obtained 
an anuual allowance or grant of 300 rupees for the same purpose. m ; 

182G. What was the name of the apostolical vicar at Pondicherry, during the* 
latter part of the period of your residence there ? — His name was Louis ileber. 
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Reverend JOSEPH H. BATTEN, D, D., Principal of the East-Iiulia College, 

Ilailcybury, called in and examined. 

1827. How long and in what capacity have you been connected with the East- 
India College? — Since 1805 ; I was then appointed one of two professors in the 
classical department, but was -not to be called in Hill the number of pupils 
should exceed 40. The college opened in February 1 806, and I commenced my 
duties in August 1806. I remained professor till January 1815, when 1 was ap- 
pointed Principal by the Court of Directors, the r^pointment being confirmed by the 
India Board, and was required to continue my lectures in the classical department, 
in addition to the duties, but 011 the same salary, as Principal. In that capacity 
I hatfe remained ever since. 

1828. What was the design of that institution^ and what was the original plan of 
that education which it was intended to supply ? — The design of the East-India 
College was to supply a want, which had been felt and acknowledged by the govern- 
ment, both in India and at home,— the want of qualifications in the great body of 
the civil servants, commensurate with the extent and importance of their actual 
functions. There is a Minute in Council of the Marquis Wellesley, of 1800, 
quoted by Mr. Malthus, in a pamphlet, entitled, ** Statements respecting the Fast- 
India College,” 1817. Of this Minute the following extracts are found in the first 
and second sections of that pamphlet, pages 6, 11, 16 and 17. 

P. (>. “ To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, manners, 
• usages and religions; to administer a vast and complicated system of revenue, 
through districts equal in extent to some of the most considerable kingdoms in 
Europe ; to maintain civil order in one of the most populous and litigious regions 
in the world ; these are now the duties of«the larger portion of the civil servants of 
the Company.” 

P. 11. “ The civil servants of the East-India Company, therefore, can no longer 
be considered as the agents of a commercial concern : they are, in fact, the ministers 
and officers of a powerful sovereign : they must now be viewed in that capacity, 
with a reference, not to their nominal, but to their real occupations. Their duties 
ait! those of statesmen in every other part of the world ; with no other characteristic 
differences than the obstacles opposed by* an unfavourable climate, a foreign 
’ language, the peculiar usages and laws of India, and the manners of its inha- 
bitants, * 

P. 16. “ The proportion of the civil servants in Bengal who have made a con- 
siderable progress towards the attainment of the qualifications requisite in their 
several stations appears great, and even astonishing, when viewed with regard to the 
early disadvantages, embarrassments, and defects of the civil service. But this 
proportion will appear very different, when compared with the exigencies of tho 
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state, witla the magnitude of these provinces, and with the total number of the civil 
servants which must supply the succession to the great offices of the Government. 

, “ It must be admitted, that the great body of the civil servants iif Bengal is not 

at present sufficiently qualified to discharge the duties^ of the several arduous 
stations ih the administration of this empire ; and that it is particularly deficient 
in the judicial, fiscal, financial and political branches of the Governt^StJt. 

“ The state of the civil services of Madras and Bombay is stili tnbre defective 
than that of Bengal.” 

There is also a speech of the late Mr. Grant, in a debate at the India House, 
February (ith, 1817, reported in the Asiatic Journal for April 1817. In this speech 
he declares that the Court of Directors, in reducing the grand collegiate establish- 
ment which the Marquis Wellesley (in pursuance of the views above stated) had 
founded at Fort William, did not act upon a less enlightened policy, or*a feebler 
conviction of the necessity of an improved education for their civil servants ; but 
thought that they could attain tl\p 4 ame end, not only at a much less expense, but 
in a much better manner, at home. To prove this, he quotes as follows from 
a despatch drawn up by the Court of Directors in 1 802 : — 

“ Whatever European education is deemed proper for our servants, wft arc 
decidedly of opinion they should receive in Europe, and that their application in 
India should be confined chiefly to the study of subjects properly Indian ; we have 
therefore in contemplation to establish such regulations at home as shall afford the 
means of their acquiring, with classical and mathematical instruction, the elements 
of those branches of science most useful in our service abroad.” 

He proceeds to assert, “ that even before Lord Wellesley went to India, the 
want of an appropriate institution in this country for the instruction of young men 
destined for the service of the Company abroad was felt, and the outlines of a plan 
of education proper for that purpose (nearly, such a plan as was afterwards 
adopted) suggested.” 

He likewise quotes a Report of the Committee of Correspondence of the Court • 
of Directors, dated October 1804, to the following effect : — “ As the Company’s 
civil servants are to be employed in all the different branches of the administration of 
extended dominions, it will be readily admitted that, as far as may consist with an 
early entrance upon the duties of active life (also very necessary in their case), they 
should receive an education, comprehending not only the usual course of classical 
learning, but the elements of such other parts of knowledge as may be more 
peculiarly applicable to the stations they have to fill. Independent of the, improve- 
ments which they may receive from establishments in India in studies properly 
Oriental (improvements which cannot commence till some years of youth are already 
past), there is a .most important period of life to be filjed up before they leave 
their native country. In that period their principles of every kind are to be formed 
and their minds cultivated : it is the only period theft destination will allow for the 
acquisition of European literature and science ; and, in a word, on the use which 
is made of it must depend, in a very material degree, their future .character and. 
services. It is not then to be doubted that they should not be left to such 
chance of acquisition as the routine of public or country schools may, under .all the 
varieties of situation, tutorage, example and other circumstances incident to persons 
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collected from every part of the United Kingdom, afford them. There flight to l>e “ ” 

one course and standard of appropriate education tor them; and to this end, one 13 ’ u y 1 ,5 ‘‘ 
place of instruction. There they should be trained with care, and required t^give Rev. J. U. n,utn 
proofs of real proficiency ; in order to which they should be subjected to the test of T1 - '>■ 
strict and impartial examination, a test hardly to be looked for in all the different 
modes and Agrees of their present educatiou. Nor ought it to be the only object 
of such a system to form good servants for the Company ; the system should aim 
i.lso at making them good subjects and enlightened patriots. They are to leave 
their native country at an early age, to pass many years of life among a people 
every way dissimilar to their own ; their sphere of action is placed at a remote 
distance from the parent state ; they are to manage interests of the highest value 
to that state ; and our vast acquisitions there, with* the continually increasing 
numbei* of Europeans in those territories, tend to strengthen their attachment to 
that quaoter. It is therefore of importance that the young men, before their 
departure, should be imbued with reverence aiid love for the religion, the constitu- 
tion and laws of their own country ; and hence the plan of their studies should 
comprehend some elementary instruction in those most essential branches of know- 
ledge. These branches will also be best learnt before the young men have launched 
out into the world, which, without such instruction, they would do unfortified against 
erroneous and dangerous opinions.” 

The plan of education by which it was proposed to supply the want thus felt and 
acknowledged by the authorities both abroad and at home was upon the principle 
of the above Report. It combined provisions for an enlarged European education, 
with the rudiments of some of the Oriental languages ; the European education 
embracing, besides the classical and mathematical instruction usually given to the 
junior part of the universities, the elements of the sciences of political economy and 
law. In short, it supplied very much that kind of education which Mr. Elphinst one, 
in his recent evidence before the Lords' Committee, (para. 2419 and 252 J ) has 
pointed out as most material for the civil service, (although he doubts the expe- 
diency of a particular college on purpose :) 

“ 2419. I think it would be better if in England their attention was directed 
more to the knowledge which could be acquired only here, than to native 
languages, that can be better learnt in India; and particularly to political 
economy and the general principles of jurisprudence (not English law, but general 
jurisprudence). Perhaps it would be better if instead of being confined to any 
one college, they were taken from any college where they could get a good educa- 
tion, arftfsubjected to a very strict examination before they were sent out.” 

“ 2521. They might perhaps, with advantage, also be instructed in the grammars 
of the native languages ; and those who choose, in Sanscrit and Arabic, which arc 
dead languages in India as well as here. But all other knowledge, peculiar to 
India, is better acquired on* the spot 5 while much knowledge is attainable in 
England, which can never afterwards be obtained in India.” 

‘ 1 am informed also that Mr. Elphinstone is not the only civilian of high talent 
* and situation, lately returned from India, whose views of the education required 
lor thp civil service, though carried to a greater extent, correspond in kind with 
those of the above plan. 

. e.i.— T. ss 1829. Could 
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1829. 'CjOuId not such an education have been obtained without a special insti- 

tution t feel confident it could not, at the time when the college was founded. 
Oriental languages were not then taught in any seminary in England with which 
1 a in acquainted. The ordinary schools of the country stopped far shorf of the 
scientific and political part of the education required, thoifgh they could ho doubt 
have supplied admirable classical scholars. In the universities th^tnselves, the 
regular course of studies before the first degree did not embrace pohtiiftl economy, 
history and law ; studies which there are still recommended to be deferred tq 
a later period. And the detention of students even so lorg as the first degree, at 
the university, was thought to be quite incompatible with an entrance on the civil 
service of India, at an age sufficiently early for that service, according to the 
opinions then entertained. * * 

1 830. What are the principal features of the system by which that plaif was to 
be carried into execution ?- — The college was placed under the charge of a prin- 
cipal and several professors, having appropriate departments of instruction. The 
principal, besides the general superintendence of the college, took that of specific 
religious tuition ; and, together with the professors in holy orders, was expected 
to preach in the college chapel, The other departments were thus distributed : 
classical and general literature, including English composition, was divided between 
two professors. The lectures in this department were not designed to teach the 
elements of Greek and Latin, but to apply the knowledge of these languages 
brought from school to a manly course of classical reading. They were upon the 
plan of those given at the universities, particularly at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
rather viva rove examinations than lectures from the chair. Another department, 
that of mathematics and natural philosophy, was also divided between two pro- 
fessors. The instruction here given was in the same manner, on the plan followed 
at Cambridge, but carried to a much less extent. So far the college pursued the 
system of education which it found established at the English universities. The 
next department had more immediate reference to the peculiar destination of thu 
students, and to the early demand upon them for legal and political knowledge, (of 
which they would have neither time nor means to acquire the principles after 
leaving England) : modern history and political economy being assigned to one 
professor, (Mr. Malthus) j law, including general, polity and jurisprudence, to 
another. These lectures also were practically a species of examinations ; the pro- 
lessors reducing their instruction to a catechetical form, and referring to a text-book ; 
from which, and from the comments of the lecturer, the student had to prepare his 
answers. , The < Oriental department, under two professors, with native assistants, 
was designed, at first, to include lectures on Hindu literature and the history of 
Asia, as well as in the Oriental languages; according to the following statements 
in the “ Preliminary View of the College,” 1806: 

“ After having thus provided for the acquisition of learning in general, it is 
further intended to furnish them with the means of instruction in the elements of 
Oriental literature. For this purpose they will not only be taught the rudiments of t 
the Asiatic languages, more especially the Arabic and Persian* but be made acquainted 
with the history, customs, and manners of the different nations of the^ East. 
Among the variety of studies which may be pursued with peculiar advantage in this 
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t country, it is not to be expected that any very great portion of their tiane can be 
allotted to the acquiring a knowledge of the various languages of the. East ; but it 
is presumed that the main object of the institution will be attained, if the students Rev. 
be well grounded in th<j rudiments of the two languages already specified, and that 
on their leaving the college such instructions be given them as may enable them to 
prosecute t|i|j},ir Oriental studies during their passage to India.” 

Such werethe essential departments of instruction. There were also French, 
drawing, and fencing masters connected with the establishment. The students 
were to be admitted at the age of 15, on nomination by a Director; hut not without 
first passing an examination in the Greek Testament, in two Latin classics, and in 
the elements of arithmetic. Public examinations in the subjects of the several 
lecture)}, after the models of those at the great colleges of the universities, also 
Formed an essential part of the system ; but no exact test was then fixed for the 
qualification of a student leaving college for I.vdia. 

1831. Did the system undergo any material -qhange prior to the Act of Parlia- 
ment introduced by Mr. Wynn in 1826? — Several changes, and some of them 
important : one change immediately after its institution. The Oriental professor, 
who was to give lectures in Hindu literature and history of Asia, was allowed to 
substitute the teaching of the Sanscrit and Bengalee languages. This alteration, so 
far as regarded the former language, brought the system of education at the College 
nearer to the views which Mr. Elphinstone has taken of the subject in his evidence 
before the Lords’ Committee, as above quoted. But it was attended with the loss 
of what may be considered equally or more important for the civil service, instruc- 
tion in the history of India and its inhabitants. It had also the effect of introducing 
a demand for more than two languages, and thus of increasing the proportion of 
Oriental studies. It is not necessary to trouble the Committee with minor 
changes in other departments ; the general effect was improvement, especially in the 
examinations. There is, however, one change proper to be mentioned in the prin- 
’ cipal’s department. Direct theological instruction by lectures was given up, as not 
producing the effect expected from it, some years before the resignation of the first 
principal. When I was appointed his successor, 1 was required to continue my 
classical lectures; and from that time thture has been no provision for divinity lec- 
tures, properly so called. The defect, has been in some measure supplied through 
the classical department. A portion of the Greek Testament, with appropriate 
collateral reading, under the direction of the professor, forms invariably a subject 
of the features given to the junior students. This course, together with the preli- 
minary examination in the four Gospels at admission, secures so far a knowledge of 
the sacred Scriptures in* the original ; and my own lectures to the senior students 
are so conducted as to involve, more or less directly, the study fff Christian writers 
of eminence (such as Paley, Butler, &e. See.) upon Revelation and its evidences. 

The pulpit also of the college chapel is filled by the principal and professors 
themselves. 

• nfere has • been a complaint of the want of more direct lectures on religious 
subjects. • The prescnt*system has the good effect of giving a taste for these sub- 
jects m connexion with classical literature ; but a regular course of reading upon 
the evidences and principles of religion, under the superintendence of the principal, 
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(restored ty his original province}, might be introduced with advantage, if enforced 
by an adequate test at a final examination. 

, Other changes in the college were that of the age of admission from 15 to 16, 
the latter itself too early an age for securing previous attainments, or habits- suitable 
to the institution ; the requisition, by Act of Parliament/of two years’ residence 
there ; tho introduction of an improved code of laws by the Court and India Board, 
in which the power of expulsion was given to the principal and professors forming 
ttie College Council, and the Bishop of London was appointed visitor to them and 
to the students. 

Another change was the institution of tests, upon which subject I would beg leave 
to quote from a “ Short Sketch of the Established Course of Studies at the East- 
India College,” drawn* up by me in 1826: « 

“ In 1 8 1 4, when laws for the government of the college were framed by thfi autho- 
rities specified in Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 5, a test was established, by which twery stu- 
dent was to have his proficiency ascertained before be could obtain his final certificate. 
This testis confined to the severalT)riental languages required for the presidency to 
which the student is nominated, and is thus described in the regulations : 1 st. W riting 
the character peculiar to each language in a fair and legible hand. 2d. A thordfigh 
acquaintance with the terms of grammar, as used by the Persians and Hindus. 3d. 

A competent knowledge of the rudiments of each language. 4th. Reading, trans- 
lating, and parsing an easy passage of each of these languages; and if Sanscrit be 
one, furnishing an analysis of it. 

“ I he College Council, in 1 8 1 6, suggested the propriety of adopting an European 
test also, ‘an humble one, just sufficient . to show that the student would not be 
allowed wholly to neglect the European departments, and to confine his exertions 
barely to a preparation for the Oriental test.’ Accordingly, in January 1819, the 
following Regulation passed : * No student shall be entitled to the certificate neces- 
sary to his appointment, unless, besides passing the Oriental test, he shall obtain 
the testimony of good proficiency in one department of European literature, or of. • 
proficiency in two at his last examination previous to leaving the college .’ 

It is evident that the above tests respect only ^he minimum of qualification ab- 
solutely necessary to be secured before a student* can obtain his certificate, in order 
to prevent an absolute waste of time when at college, and an utter incompetency 
for his duties on leaving it. Their effect, therefore, is limited to those who are in- 
fluenced by no higher motives than fear and necessity, whilst the actual exertions of 
the great majority are excited by the other parts of the system, and are in proportion 
to their hopes, not merely of passing the tests, but of obtaining those rewards and 
distinctions which are attached to industry and merit in the several departments.” 

1832. W hat has^ been the effect of .Mr. Wynn’s Act upon the college, and, so 
far as yon are aware, upon the civil service ? — The Act of 7 Geo. 4, c. 56, was 
professedly an expedient for the purpose of supplying «a number of writers, more in 
proportion to the demands of the Indian service than could be furnished by the 
college according to the provisions of the former Act. It operated in two ways ; it 
substituted an examination without residence at the college far the collegiate course, 
and it shortened the collegiate course in certain cases. The effects of the ojit-of- 
door examination were partly detrimental to the college, and partly otherwise ; detri- 
mental* 
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mental, by tbe contrast between successive collegiate tests and examinations, both J 1 

* European and Oriental, required at the college,’ and the minimum o£ qualification V1 Juiy ***•' 

sufficient for the London Board j a contrast most invidiously felt by those detained Rev. ,/. //. n„it m, 
at the college, and producing discontent and alienation, especially in its senior stu- n. o. 

dents; detrimental too Jo the college, by the contrast between tbe expense of edu- 
cation there, and that sufficient to procure the limited attainments necessary for 

passing the Board ; whereas, if it were required to obtain elsewhere instruction, at 
all commensurate with the combination of European and Oriental learning supplied 
by the college, and due to the demands and provisions of the civil service, parents 
would certainly find the cost at least equal to the expense of residence at ilailey- 
bury, an expense below that of an university, or of an eminent private tutor. 

On the other band, the colIege*has felt some advantage*iu losing the odium of exclu- 
siveness, as well as in having an outlet, for students, whose continuance there would 
be injurious to its discipline, though their offences may not have been marked 
enough to warrant their final expulsion. In fuct,^ several of the persons who have 
passed the London Board were withdrawn, or sent from iiaileylnuy. Upon the 
service I consider the effect to be, with one exception, detrimental ; first, by 
omifting in the “ plan of examination” (otherwise in many respects satisfactory) any 
demand of an elementary knowledge of law and political economy ; and secondly, 
by taking, as a minimum, qualifications which scarcely exceed those required for the 
first admission to tbe college, and thus, in fact, admitting little more than ordinary 
school education as a substitute for an enlarged plan of manly instruction grafted 
upon such an education. This will appear by reference to the “ Plan ” and “ Test;” 
of which the latter, as originally settled, is as follows. Subsequently an Oriental 
Test has been added in two languages, Persian and Hindustani.' 

(Test.) 

“ No candidate will be deemed qualified unless he be found to possess a competent 

* 'knowledge of the Greek Testament, and of some portion of the works of at least 
two of the above-mentioned Latin authors (Livy, Cicero, Tacitus and Juvenal), the 
particular works to be selected by the candidates, subject however to the previous 
approval of the examiner ; and also of the, principles of grammar, the common rules 
of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, the lour first books of Euclid, or the 
elements of algebra, including simple equations : it being understood that superior 
attainments in either of the departments of literature or science comprised in the 
foregoing plan of examination shall, at the discretion of the examiners, be consi- 
dered to compensate for some deficiency in other of those departments. These are 
the minima of qualification. The candidates so qualified will be classed in the order 
in which they may reach higher degrees of 'attainment, and suyh classification will 
determine the relative rank in tbe service of the candidates when appointed writers.” 

Thus the London Board examination, notwithstanding the learning and integrity 
of its conductors, has tended to bring down the qualification for a writership. Since 

, March 18 29^ of 34 persons who have passed through the London Board, no one 
has baernin the first class, and only eight in the second ; the rest being entirely of 
the third class : showing the tendency of a mere test to run rapidly down to its 
minimum as a standard. The lowness of this minimum has also rendered it almost 

impossible 
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impossible .for the college to raise its own ultimate tests during the time, froin the 
invidiotisnbss of the contrast as felt by the parties respectively subjected to each. 
To the above defect is to be added the substitution of mere testimonials for a pro- 
bationary course of conduct as at the college, affording a test of character not to 
us and the public only, but to the students, one with another, materially affecting 
the value of their friendships and connexions in India. Again, the other result of 
Mr. Wynn’s bill, a quicker transition through the college, lias been, in my opinion, 
decidedly detrimental both to the college and the service. It takes away the best 
men of the college just at the time when it would be most advantageous to them- 
selves and to the rest that they should stay there, depriving it of the example of 
senior students, and of adequate competition in the several terms; moreover sub- 
jecting the college to. he judged of, in India, by the qualifications of persons 
educated on a forced and mutilated system. To counteract the evil, the professors 
have done something, perhaps as ipuch as they well could, by imposing such 
demands upon students leaving prematurely, as it was, in their judgment, proper to 
exact, consistently with the low ultimate test statuteably required of those going out 
regularly. This is a very imperfect check ; and India appears of late to have Ijpen 
overstocked with civilians not detained long enough in Europe for their sound .and 
permanent qualification, in consequence of the hurried discharges from the college, 
as well as from the London Hoard. In stating that I thought the Act 7 Geo. 4, e. />(>, 
detrimental to the service, I mentioned one exception. The exception is that of 
the prize writerships given by Mr. Wynn, competition being the secret of securing 
the qualification required. That qualification in the case of the university prize- 
man was, I understand, eminently displayed in the service. In the case of schools, 
the persons chosen' thence necessarily required further education in those sciences 
which are more peculiarly taught at the college ; for instance, Ilatley Frere, chosen 
from Westminster school as a prize writer, and a very distinguished classical scholar, 
afterwards proceeded to Haileybnry, and there acquired that knowledge, without 
which he would not have been qualified, as be has since proved himself to be, for* 
the civil service of India. 

1 833. Has the college had to contend with any peculiar difficulties ; and have 
you any considerations to offer in answer to the objections which have been alleged 
against it, especially to those which have been lately urged? — It has had to contend 
with many difficulties : first, the novelty of the institution, with no association of 
feeling in its favour from parents, &c. &c. See. having been educated there ; a diffi- 
culty which would have been felt in any case, but which has been aggravated at the 
East India college by a disposition to consider it as a tax, a burthen, and a hazard, 
on the part of those who had been long accustomed to look to patronage, unqualified 
by any similar test of attainment and conduct. Again, mistaken views and expec- 
tations respecting it, even from its patrons themselves, as if it could effect its 
object, both moral as a place of probation, and intellectual as one of qualification, 
without many failures, and some sacrifices. Hence surprise at those sacrifices, 
when required, and interference with the college respecting them; and-though they 
were made by the Court of Directors, very honourably to themselves, in *the first 
instance, and though afterwards, on finding it difficult for them to continue* that 
course, the Court also honourably gave up to the college the power of expulsion, 

there 
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there still remained, in other quarters, a disposition to interfere, and to. follow up 

every painful exertion of discipline with outcry, exaggerations, and appeals to the 12 Ju ^ 
public. Thus- a prejudice was produced against the college which naturally affected He v. 7/7 
the students themselves ) some of whom, not liking to go to India, and others, i>. n. 

seeking to escape the consequences of their own misconduct, saw a hope of effecting 
their object^by disturbances, which would produce a re-action from without. Such 
disturbances, however, at least all of a general nature, have ceased for years ; the 
l#st in 1*22 not being in fact general, hut disapproved by the great body of 
students. From that time the power of the college discipline has been compara- 
tively well established. There was, indeed, a reasonable hope on the part of its 
conductors of its having overcome those and other difficulties, till the Act of 182b 
shook and mutilated the whole collegiate system. Another difficulty was the insu- 
lation (ft the college at llaileybury, thus removing its authorities from the support 
of other collegiate bodies, and its students from the means of correcting their 
opinions by comparison and salutary variety 'of intercourse. This difficulty still 
remains, but it. carries with it some good as vMl as evil ; keeping temptation 
to vice and to brawls in towns more out of sight and immediate reach of the 
inexperienced and well-disposed, though it shuts up a body of youths by them- 
selves, without a sufficient safety-valve of amusement, and tempts them to resort 
for it by expeditions to the neighbouring towns. This evil, it appears to me, would 
be much mitigated by an increased age in the students ; a change which, besides 
other advantages, would go far to remove another very material difficulty, that of 
adapting the same collegiate discipline, which suits the older students, to persons, 
many of them schoolboys in age and habits. A further difficulty is the hardship 
of being judged by one rule and working according to another; and hence objec- 
tions, arising from the want of a certain and definite standard of judgment respect- 
ing the college. These objections proceeded first from those who had very 
inadequate ideas of the kind of education required ; who wished nothing beyond a 
school, and objected to the university-kind of scholarship, and air and expense of 
a collegiate institution. These objections, 1 would hope, are in a great measure 
gone by ; if not, they are sufficiently answered by the considerations which have 
been already alleged. Secondly, from thosp who considered it essentially an Oriental 
seminary, and pronounced upon it exclusively according to its power of enabling 
youths to enter immediately on the public service in India. This is quite unjust ; 
we have seen that the Oriental department was not originally intended to do more 
than to ground in two languages, and to enable the young civilians to prosecute 
their stbdies on the voyage : and latterly, although the Oriental instruction has 
been extended so as ho bear a greater proportion to the European than originally, 
although it has supplied the service with many most distinguished linguists, and has 
in its professors and their assistants the means of reaching any extent required, yet 
its average working must necessarily have respect to its tests. Now these tests are 
sufficiently large in their demands to affect the attention which would otherwise be 
givea to European studies during the short time of residence, yet they are not 
sufficient for* the purpose of qualifying all who barely pass them for immediate 
entrance on the Indian service. Of an opposite kind to this objection is that 
which considers the college as forming an Indian clan. It is not, however, found 

to 
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— T~ to have t'iqit effect; on the contrary, Mr. Elphinstone (Evidence, 2422) “ thinks 
1 - . u y .,vi. t j ie Y 0un g- men from Haileybury have generally a prejudice against India and every- • 
ltev. J. H. Batten, thing connected with it.” These opinions may be set against each other. In fact, 
n- 1>. the college, by giving what may be called a public-school feeling to persons pre- 
viously educated in private, or at inferior seminaries, operates to render that portion 
of the students more like English gentlemen educated at our great national schools 
and universities ; while at the same time it corrects the separate partisanships of 
those, schools, and sends out to India not so much Etonians, or Westminsters, 
Englishmen ; or, I should rather say, perhaps, considering the large proportion of 
students from Scotland, as Britons. Even, however, if it had some of the tendencies 
to an Indian caste which have been attributed to it, there would be a compensation 
in its enabling those who are destined for the Indian service to form friendships, — 
at once a strength to that service, and a solace to themselves when separated from 
their native country. On the other hand, if something of an anti-Indian “preju- 
dice,’’ such as Mr. Elphinstone supposes, be really carried with them by the young 
men from Haileybury, it would probably be found in an equal, or. rather greater, 
degree among Englishmen of that age brought up at any other place of public 
education in this country : as would, 1 fear, the extravagance which he also tlffnks 
chargeable upon the college. I am not aware of anything peculiar to Haileybury 
to cause such alienation from India, but of much to produce an opposite 
feeling. I may observe also that the extravagance of individuals there is no part 
of the collegiate system, but directly opposed to it; and cannot anywhere be 
effectually prevented but by the control of parents. Further, as the Oriental 
education of the college has been judged by a different standard from that to which 
it looks, so more recently the European education seems to have been judged in 
the same manner. It has been estimated by the wishes and opinions of those who 
would have all the civilians sent to India advanced in the sciences of political 
economy and Jaw, as far as is now the case with the highest proficients in those 
studies at the college, rather than by what the great body can be expected to do* 
at so early an age, with so many objects of attention, in so short a time, and with 
tests so inadequate to answer such an end. Not to mention, that the subjects of 
that education are not selected by competition, but placed there by patronage ; and 
that the workmanship necessarily must have some reference to the materials. It 
does not seem to have been originally expected that the college should send out 
none but highly accomplished lawyers and statesmen ; but that it should furnish, 
so far as it could under the actual circumstances, everything wanted for the very 
highest functionaries, and send out the rest with a fair average of generaTaccom- 
phshment. The degree of proficiency required for passing its European test was 
not fixed specifically to the departments of law, or of political economy, but 
allowed to be attained in other branches. And it must be recollected, that much of 
the European education at the college is of a kind not to show itself directly in the 
immediate discharge of official duties, hut in the general enlargement of knowledge 
and elevation of intellectual character. . # 

1 834. What judgment have you formed, from your own experience an$the tes- 
timony of others, of the efficiency of the college, notwithstanding those difficulties 
and objections ? — No man is more aware of the imperfections of the East-India 

College 
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"College than myself ; I have known it intimately almost from its origin ; I have 
• been present at most of the scenes which have drawn unfavourable attention to it j 1 ' 
and I have long, perhaps too long, filled a most arduous and responsible situation Rtv. 
there ; hut notwithstanding my knowledge of all its difficulties, and the full force 
of the objections to it, 1' do believe that it has in a great measure fairly answered 
what could; reasonably have been expected from it in its original foundation, 
although it has not come up to the ardent wishes of myself and my coad jutors ; nor, 
it seems;' to the views, perhaps more speculative than practical, of some of those 
who have latterly interested themselves for the good government of India. 

My own experience at the university, before my appointment at Hailcybury, 
in the classical department there, and as principal, with the means of knowing all 
that has been done in the other departments, lias lednne to wonder more at the 
reach and variety of attainments, on the part of those who have given themselves 
fairly to the studies of the college, than at thp imperfect acquirements of others, 
coming with inadequate prior education, and at too early an age, detained there for 
too limited a time, and looking to tests which ai\* confessedly below the level, to 
which, under other circumstances, they might be raised. With regard to testimonies, 

1 consider them, with very few exceptions, as most favourable to the college ; 1 beg 
to refer on this subject to the fifth section of Mr. Malthus’s “ Statements respecting 
the East-India College,” 1817, (mentioned above, Question 1828); also a speech 
of Robert Grant, Esq., (now the Right honourable Robert Grant, >1. p.), at the 
East* India House, on February 20, 1817, as printed in the Asiatic Journal for 
June 1817, and particularly to pages 587, 588, containing extracts read by him 
from letters of Messrs. Stirling, ilolt Mackenzie, and the father of the latter 
gentleman. In a letter to Mr. Malthus, speaking of the Hertford college, Mr. 1 1. 
Mackenzie, (already eminent for talent and acquirement), thus described it : “ The 
seminary to which I shall ever consider myself indebted for a variety and extent of 
information that 1 could nowhere else have received in the space of two years ; ” 

. mid the following was from a letter of the celebrated father of the same distin - 
guished civilian: “ My son Ilolt owns with, gratitude the Kindness and highly 
useful instruction which he received at Hertford, to which he chiefly ascribes the 
success of Iris exertions in India.” And further, I would refer to a speech of the 
same gentlemau, delivered in the Court of Proprietors, 27th February 1824, and 
embodied in a pamphlet called “ A View of the System and Merits of the East- 
Itidia College at Hailcybury, ” by R. Grant, Esq., printed in 182b, from page 23 
to 40, containing public as well as private testimonies in favour of the college. 
After reading such testimonies, and numerous letters which I have been in the habit 
of receiving from India to the same effect, 1 have felt, amidst the anxieties of my 
very arduous office, and notwithstanding my. consciousness, both of my own defects, 
and of the imperfections of the institution over which 1 preside, this consoling and 
supporting reflection, that, ill conjunction with the very able men who form my 
colleagues, I have been made, by means of that institution, the humble instrument 
_ of doing some little service to the moral and intellectual accomplishment of' that 
most important body of public functionaries, who represent in India the principles 
And tjie qualifications of English statesmen. 

E.r. — 1. tt 1835. What 
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1835. Whatcftpabilities has the college of admitting such alteration as, in your 
opinion, would render the education* more efficient and satisfactory ?— -I think that ‘ 
it has great capabilities. The age of admission may be raised, and the preliminary - 
qualification may be proportionally raised, with nothing but c benefit to the Service. 
The tests may, and ought to be revised : and it should be distinctly stated what 
arc the subjects which are considered essential to be thoroughly known by every 
one allowed to depart as a civilian to India. The 'college, in its teachers (putting 
myself out cf the question), in its system of lectures and examinations, and in the- 
whole of the machinery which it has already in action, has ample means of educating 
up to any specific point which may be required, so far as is consistent with the 
condition of the students sent there, not being selected by competition, but 
appointed from a comparatively small class of persons. In short, let it be distinctly 
understood what is to be done, when the system has received its due improvements, 
and Jet the college be judged accordingly : and I have no doubt that the judgment 
will prove far more favourable tljjm it can be, while the education is not only 
limited in respect of tests, but judged without due reference even to those very 
tests which it possesses. As to discipline, its code might be advantageously revised, 
so as to admit improvements suggested by the experience of many years, and altera- 
tion suited to the more advanced age of the students, and to the altered circum- 
stances of the service. As to expense, it is said that the college, though useful, « 
is not so exclusively necessary as to justify incurring expense for such an institution. 
But that expense in the heaviest part of it, the building of the college, has already 
been incurred. The machinery is already provided ; and to make it more efficient 
would require nothing but what can, I fully believe, be attached and adjusted to 

a system which is already in existence. Let the pupil, if it be necessary, pay more 
highly, more in proportion to the value and the cost of his instruction, and of the 
provision to which it leads j and let the strictest economy be pursued in every 
respect except cramping the tuition. I do not mean that there will not still remain 
many difficulties, many sources of objection ; but not greater, if so great, as, in my* * 
opinion, apply to modes of education independent of such an establishment. And 
if open competition were consistent with the nature and principles of the service, 
and if a due time were allowed for education at the East-India College, I should 
not be afraid of its standing against even the universities of England, so far as 
relates to qualification for the civil service of India. 

1836. Have you anything to suggest respecting other modes of qualification for 
the civil service in India ? — With regard to tests, it is my decided opinion ttyat they 
are insufficient of themselves , except under the condition of a perfectly free compe- 
tition ; and that even then they would not be exempt from the difficulty of involving 
no adequate probation of moral conduct, and of affording to the persons destined 
to India no opportunity of knowing and valuing each other. 

With regard to the Universities many difficulties present themselves, not against 
their capability of highly qualifying (with some additions to their system) for public 
life in India, as well as in England, those who will make the best. use of those - 
splendid institutions, but as to their being the places especially appointed for the 
education of Indian civilians. Here I beg leave again to refer to the pamphlet, 

entitled, 
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entitled, ** A View of the System and Merits of the East- India College,” by 
’ Mr. R. Grant, who has expressed in the following passage what appears to me to 
he the true state of the ease. After having objected to the plan of substituting the Uev. 
universities for Haileybury, first, the much longer detention, and, secondly, the 
superior expensiveness which it Would involve, he thus proceeds (p, 102 to 104);— 

“ There are, however, greater objections than these. I would say then, thirdly* 
that an education at the Universities will not, in the majority of instances, afford an 
equal probability of proper qualification with an education at Haileybury. In so 
saying, I surely cannot be understood to speak slightingly of those noble seats of 
learning, for both of which 1 feel the greatest respect, and for one the sineerest 
.attachment. But at the universities the opportunities of idleness, and evon of vice, 
are stronger and more numerous than at Haileybury ; tho discipline and super- 
intendence are decidedly less rigid ; young men also of family and opulence repair 
thither With little or no purpose of study ; and, on the whole, while an academic 
residence furnishes powerful incentives to honourable exertion, it also places before 
the young mind too many seductions of a very po*tent kind to the mis-employment 
of time and talents. Even among those who regularly take the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and who perhaps do not constitute much more than half the number 
admitted, the examples of studious reading are not so usual as among the students, 

. taken together, at Haileybury. At the latter institution a considerable portion 
read fairly, and fully half may be said to read hard, lie must be a bold man who 
would say that for the Universities. I am possessed of estimates of the number of 
real and effective readers at both the Universities, but I suppress them, as being 
both invidious and unfair. I regard them as unfair by reason of the very circum- 
stance I have already mentioned, namely, that many of the young academics are 
non-readers by profession. Let it however be recollected, that the influence of these 
triflcrs extends very widely, and that their example infects numbers who have not 
the same right to be idle. Again, I do not mean to deny, on the contrary, I have 
♦ already distinctly admitted, that much good is received at those celebrated semi- 
naries by many who are not hard students. Still less do I forget the numerous 
instances of intense industry and brilliant acquirements which both of them produce 
from year to year, or the inestimable services which each has rendered to the cause 
of liberal learning and useful science. I only remark that, out of the limited number 
of writers annually appointed by the Company, it is highly important that as large 
a proportion as possible should be exercised to habits of application, and that the 
actual ^portion under the present system is clearly larger than could be reasonably 
expected under that which it is proposed to substitute; fourthly, it is clearly neces- 
sary to the plan, that the conclusive appointment of the young writer should be made 
to depend on his acquiring some honour or distinction at the University to which he 
is sent/* Mr. Grant proceeds to show that the mere attainment of a degree 
without honours would not Afford an adequate test ; and subjoins some remarks, 
which have become less applicable in consequence of improvements subsequently 
.made* in university examinations. “ Recollect, however,” he adds, and the remark 
still applies, “ that mete than half of those who are examined for the first degree 
fall short of honours.” Such are some of the objections to making the universities 
the Specific places of education for the civil service of India. I do not, however, see 
e . i .— I. t t 2 any 
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1 Jui :8 • Rny reasm if Haileybury continue to bo that place of qualification for civilian* 

' “ v 5 ' " J in general, it, should be so to the exclusion of the Universities, I should consider 
iiw. j. u. r-aitrn. a degree in honours at the University, together with certificates of conduct and of 
r>. D. attendance and proficiency at courses of lectures upon law* history, and*politicaJ 
economy, and' whatever Oriental qualifications may be thought necessary, as, to say 
the least, barring, in the case of any individual, his being required to pass through 
the college of Haileybury. I should think also that a shorter residence at the 
University, with due testimonials, might entitle a person to have that timd counted 
as so much spent at Haileybury, if he completed the remainder of his education 
there. As to other plans, that, for instance, of having the college opened to the 
public as well as to those destined for India, I dp not sufficiently see my way. If 
practicable, it would obviate objections on, the scorn of expense to the Company, 
and of deficient numbers at the college. But there would be a difficulty in giving 
a bonus to those not proceeding to Ipdia, to induce them, to come at all, or to com- 
pensate them for the time employed there in studies of no direct advantage to any 
professional line of life in England. 

Another suggestion is to let all be originally military, requiring the whole to come 
up, before they enter the service, to some common test, equal perhaps to the pr&cnt 
tests of qualification for civilians. It does not appear to me that persons can be 
expected to go to the expense of general education to such an extent, when before- 
hand they look forward to a cadetship only, with but a chance of selection (of a few 
hundreds out of several thousands of them) for civil promotion afterwards in 
India. It seems more practicable, so far at least as concerns an arrangement for 
English education, to allow all that prepare themselves for a test adapted to 
civilians, to come as candidates for the civil service j and to give cadetships to 
students who at the final examination do not prove sufficiently, qualified for that 
test, provided they appear to be both fitted and disposed for the service in a military 
capacity. After all, it appears to me that it would be scarcely possible to obtain 
for the civil service young men qualified up to the point which has been lately 
fixed by civilians returned from India, byany system whatever, even of free competition. 
The very elite of England will scarcely be tempted from home even by the great 
advantages of the civil service of India. , 

1837. In the earlier part of your examination you stated that the lectures in 
theology had been discontinued some years before the vacancy upon which yon 
were appointed to your present office ; but that in some degree the place - of such 
lectures was supplied by lectures on the Greek Testament, and by a preliminary 
examination on the Scriptures upon the admission of a student into the college ; do 
you mean that any penalty or inconvenience to the student will arise from his 
ignorance, in whole or in part, of such subject forming the matter of the prelimi- 
nary examination ? —The preliminary examination existed before the principal gave 
up divinity lectures. All l meant to say regarding it was, that, together with the 
lectures on the Greek Testament, it secured a certain knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures in the original. The penalty which attaches to a failure ajt the pr«limi-. 
nary examination is that of the candidate not being admitted. With Regard to 
the lectures on the Greek Testament, and to my own, professedly upon classical 
literature, but embracing religious instruction, I beg to place before the Committee 

some 
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some of the examination papers, in which the substance of these lecturesds reduced 
to questions, for the trial of the student’s proficiency at the end of the term. And 1 ‘ 
*1 would also 'beg to refer to a letter from a student, now a distinguished civilian at Kuv 
Bombay (Mr. Money), to his father, a Director, (read by the latter in the Court of 
Proprietors, 27 Feb. 1824, and published in the Asiatic Journal for the April of 
that year, p. 384)* in which, after describing the above course of instruction, he 
infers, that it “ answers here all the purposes of theological leotures.” 


Jims, 19* die Jit Hi, 1832. 


* James A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. in the Chair. 


t The Reverend JAMES HOUGH, called in and examined. 

1838. Were you in India in the service of the East India Company ? — Yes, as 1 
one of their chaplains. 

1839. what part of India did you chiefly reside? — In the south of the Car- R<>v 
natic, in the province of Tinnevelly. 

1 840. Had you many opportunities of observing the character of the native 
population? — Constant opportunities; my duties as the Company's chaplain 
employed me only on the Sabbath. My station, Palamcottah, being small, I was 
at liberty, in general, the whole of the week, to attend to the native population, and 
nearly all my time was devoted to their improvement. 

1 84 1 . I lave your labours ever had a missionary direction ? — Entirely so ; 1 had 
. the institutions of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and those of 
the Church Missionary Society, entirely under my care in that province. 

1842. From such residence and from such opportunities of observation, can 
you state to the Committee what is your impression of the general character of those 
who either are themselves converts to Christianity, or are bora of Christian parents ? 

— The question would require me to state the different churches that are established 
in the East-Indies, because the characters of the, Christians vary according to the 
communities with which they are connected. The Syrian Christians appear to 
have Keen the earliest, Christian church established in India: the data on which 
this assumption is founded are uncertain. Some authorities ascribe its origin to 
St. Thomas, Nicephorus relates, that tha,t apostle visited Ceylon and the conti- 
nent of India,, and that he closed his labours there, after having’ founded a Christian 
church. It is also recorded, I do not at this moment remember where, that 
one Johannes signed his name at the Council of Nice, as Bishop of India. This, 
vvhifh occurred in the fourth century, is probably the earliest intimation on record 
of the existence of a church in India. 

About the beginning of the sixth century, Cosmes Indicopleustes speaks of the 
Syrian church which ! have mentioned, and says, that their bishops were ordained 
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j8 , '« Persia j'- whence it is inferred Jhat they were Nestoriarfb, as the Archbishop of 
' U y ' ' ,J * Persia was at that time subject to* the Patriarch of Seleucia, who was undoubtedly • 
Iff v fawns H <mizh . a N estorian. It, is not known at what period the Syrian ChristiaW faith was< 
reformed, but certainly they do not now hold the tenets of that heresy; • Their 
belief in the Holy Trinity accords with the sacred Scriptures, and the creed of the 
Church of England. For many years they appear to have met with great success 
among the Brahmins and the INiairs of Travancore, who compose the military caste, 
and are the nobility of that country. They were then much respected by tho 
reigning government, and enjoyed equal immunities with the other inhabitants of 
the country. In the enjoyment of these advantages they seem to have been undis- 
turbed until the Roman-catholics invaded their province, about the middle of the 
ldth century, and tlvey persecuted them and destroyed many of their public 
records, the formularies of their church, and their Scriptures. By this* means 
they succeeded in separating nearly one half of that body, and uniting tl*em with 
their own church. The Syrian church, accordingly, in Travancore, is at prescut 
divided into two parties, the onlT party are called the Syrian Christians, and'the 
other the Roman Syrians, in consequence of their being allowed to retain some of 
their customs and dress, but being required to conform to the principal dogmashnd 
authority of the Romish church. As a proof of their former respectability. La 
Croze, whose History of Christianity in India was published in 1724, says that in 
his day they had 1,500 churches, and as many towns and villages within the king- 
doms of Cochin and Travancore. They continued in the depressed state to which 
the Roman-catholic persecution reduced them, until within the last 20 years, when 
Lieutenant-colonel Monro, the British resident at the court of Travancore, commi- 
serating their condition, exerted all the means at Ins disposal for their amelioration. 

In consequence of his interest in their favour, and his representation to the govern- 
ment of Travancore, many of their former privileges were restored to them. He 
found their bishops and clergy in a state of great ignorance, which is partly to be 
attributed to the destruction of all their books by the Roman-catholics. I limit • • 
these observations to the Syrian Christians. One of Colonel Munro’s first objects 
was to found a college for the education of their priesthood, which was established 
at Cotym, a station about 25 miles east o£Aleppi. In order to put this college, in 
a state of efficiency, he invited the Chureh of England to co-operate with him in 
his designs for the improvement of the people. In compliance with this request, 
the Church Missionary Society sent to Travancore, in the first instance, one mis- 
sionary, Mr. Norton, who was shortly after followed by three missionaries, Mr. 
Baily, Mr. Fenn and Mr. Baker. This college was placed under the care *of the 
Rev. Joseph Fenn, with the entire concurrence of the metron or bishop of the 
Syrian church and lys clergy. Mr. Form had the charge of this college about 10 
years, and during that time educated several of their catanars or priests : when 
I left it there were upwards of 50 students in the colJfige, some of whom had made 
great proficiency in the Latin language, the Sy riac, and other branches of litera- 
ture. I have three times visited this college and examined the students, * and have „ 
seldom been better satisfied with the progress of the boyssin an English school, 
than I was with the progress which these Syrian youths had made. The expanses 
• of this collie were in a great measure defrayed from the produce of a grant of 

land, 
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land* I think I may say a whole island, in the hack water of Travancore, which 
was appropriated by the Ranee of Travancore for this specific purpose* The island- ~ 
Was not then "in a sufficient state of cultivation entirely to support the institution j 1 - 
and the Tesidue of the^expense was defrayed by the Church Missionary Society R ev 
and, I believe, local contributions. 

1 843. Do you know how many priests have been sent out from that college 
since its institution I do not know, but think there must have been upwards of 
300. Since Mr. Fenn left the college in 1 826, it has been under the care 6f the 
Ilev. William Doran, a missionary of the same society, and while under his care, 
the number of pupils increased to 100 : under his tuition, several of the students 
made considerable progress in the elementary branches of mathematics, besides 
their acquisitions in Latin and <jreek and European literature. These are the latest 
accounts of the efficiency of the college which I have been able to collect. Another 
object oftColonel Monro for the improvement of the Syrian Christians, was the 
translation of their Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, the Malnyalim, from the 
Syriac. This department oflabour was assigned* to Mr. Benjamin Baily, who in 
a few years succeeded in producing a translation which was acceptable to all classes. 
The\hird branch oflabour was that of the school department, which was assigned to 
Mr. Baker, who established numerous parochial schools throughout the villages of the 
. Syrian Christians in Travancore, and a central school for youth, preparatory to their 
admission to the college as students. It was the missionaries’ intention to add two 
other grammar schools, one in the north, the other in the south of the Syrian 
colony, but the funds of the Church Missionary Society have not yet enabled’ them 
to carry that plan into effect. A printing press was established at Cotym at which 
the Scriptures, when translated by Mr. Baily, were printed, besides the different 
school books and elementary works for the general use of the Syrian community. 

The whole of these meastif&s were carried on with the entire concurrence of both 
matrons of the Syrian community of Travancore, with whom I have repeatedly 
1 Conversed, and found that the missionaries possessed their entire confidence. The 
missionaries carefully abstained from any measures that were calculated to offend 
the feelings and prejudices of the Syrian Christians, although many of their prac- 
tices and ordinances were such that they .could not think of proposing to associate 
them, in their present state, with the Church of England. They carried on their 
measures with a hope that by this diffusion of scriptural and literary knowledge, the 
Syrians would in time propose to reform their own customs. I was witness to the 
perfornjanee of Divine worship in one of the Syrian churches, according to the form 
of the Church of England, in the Malayalim tongue, into which our Liturgy had 
been translated. This was a thing unheard of before, as the Syrians have hitherto 
always performed their service in the Syrian tongue, which is ,as unintelligible to 
the Syrian as Latin is to the Roman-catholic community: I have seldom met With 
a Syrian priest who could really interpret the prayers that he was accustomed daily 
to. read. The missionaries endeavoured to prevail upon the metrons of the Syrians 
.40 allbw their. catanars to preach to their people : I also have joined them in this 
recommendation, when* the metron assured me that he had no objection to the 
practice ; indeed, that he should be rather glad of its adoption, but that their priests 
were incompetent to preach. He, however, expressed his hope that some of the 
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priests educated in the college at Cotym would soon be able to perform that irn- 
portant duty,, and within the past few years that hope has been realized, several of 
these students having preached regular discourses to their congregations on the,, 
doctrines and precepts of Scripture. The parochial schools were very extensive, 
but I cannot state much in their favour, in consequence of the want of constant 
superintendence, there being only one missionary to give his attention to the 
subject, and the schools lying wide apart. The present race of Syrians are the 
children of Syrian Christians. Their state of depression has been Such for years 
past that it has been as much as they could accomplish to Jcgep their community 
together, consequently they have for years past, that is, since the persecution of the 
Roman-catholics, been able to make very few attempts to convert their Hindoo 
neighbours. The whole of this information applies*to those Syrians who are the 
descendants of the Syrian Christians, * 

1 844. Have you had any personal opportunity of seeing the Roman-Syrian 
Christians ? — 4 have had personal opportunites of seeing them, and have visited 
their college, the Roman-catholic college at Verapoly, near Cochin, where' the 
Roman-Syrian catanars are educated. 

1845. By whom was that college founded? — By, I believe, the Roman-cathblics 
of Goa. 

1846. At what period r— -That I cannot say. 

1847. With what revenues? — I believe from Goa, but I am not certain. 

1848. Are you aware of the number of persons educated therein, and of the 

number of priests sent forth therefrom? — When I visited Verapoly there were 
about 50 students in the college, the greater part of whom wore tlve dress of the 
Roman-Syrianscatanar : the Roman-Syrian Christians amount to between fio.ooo 
and 70,000, which is the number of the pure Syrian Church also. I have no 
direct information as to the number of priests educated /it Verapoly, but conclude, 
from the numbers of the community so nearly corresponding with the Syrian com- 
munity, that the priesthood educated there must amount to the same number. The < 
college of Verapoly, when l was there, was under the charge of an Irish bishop. 
Doctor Prendergast, who was educated in Spain. He was subject to the Pope of 
Rome, I believe. , 

1^49. What is your estimate of the number of native Christians, first of the 
Syrian, and secondly of the Roman-Syrian Church ? — ‘The Syrian Christians I have 
estimated at about 70,000, the Roman Syrians at the same number, but the Roman- 
catholics in India amount to a much greater number. I limit my answpr to the 
Syrians, and the Roman Syrians in Travancore, because there are many other 
classes ot Roman-catholics throughout the Company’s dominions. 

1830. Can you, state the number of them? — My best means of information are 
letters which the Abb£ Dubois, a Jesuit missionary, published about nine years 
ago in London. He says, “ Francis Xavier made many thousand converts about 
three centuries ago, but that at the present time there are not more than a third 
■hf the Christians who were to be found iu India 80 years ago, and that this*numi 
ber diminishes every day by frequent apostacy.” But the tome authority describes 
these converts as of the lowest character ; so low, that Xavier himself, at thp expi- 
ration of two years, entirely disheartened by the invincible obstacles he everywhere 
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met with, and the apparent impossibility of making real converts, left, the country 

in disgust. , The Abbe Dubois himself was a missionary, residing chiefly in Mysore j ,y ' " y 1 ' * 

he laboured about 32 years in India, but acknowledged that he was equally unsuc- RewJamn U(,«»h. 

cessful. . With the assistance of a native missionary, he says, “I have made in 

all two or three hundred converts , of both sexes ; of tliis number two-thirds were 

pariahs or beggars, and the rest were composed of sudras, vagrants, and, outcasts of 

several tribes, who being without resource, turned Christians in order to form new 

connexisns, chiefly fpr the purpose of marriage, of with some other interested 

views. Among them are to be found some also who believed themselves to be. 

possessed by the Devil, and who turned Christians after having been assured that 

on their receiving baptism the unclean spirits would leave them never to return ; 

and I will declare it, with sh%me and confusion, that 1 do /iot remember any one 

who nifty be said to have embraced Christianity from conviction and through quite 

disinterested motives. Among these new cqpverts many apostatized and relapsed 

into Paganism, finding that the Christian religion did not afford them the temporal 

advantages they had looked for in embracing it ; "and 1 am verily ashamed that tho 

resolution I have taken to declare the whole truth on this subject forccsi me to make 

the humiliating avowal, that those who continued Christians are the very worst 

among my flock.” 

1851. What is your observation with respect to the Roman-catholic congrega- 
tions in the south of India?. — I have known some ltoman-catholics of respectable 
character and respectable attainments ; but the bulk of them answer to the descrip- 
tion which the Al>b6 Dubois has given. 

1852. What is the number, so far as you have been able to form any estimate, 
of the Roman-catholics generally, throughout India? — I should, from my own 
observation through the southern provinces of India, estimate them, at 300,000 or 
400,000 : most of the fishermen round the coast, and the divers for chank and 
pearl fisheries, are Roman-catholics. 

, 1853. What is the estimate of the number of Protestants, whether Lutherans, 

or English Episcopalians, or Baptists, or members of other sects and communions ? 

— I had occasion, about eight years ago, to calculate the number of converts made 
by the different Protestant missionaries in India ; they then amounted, as near as 
1 could calculate the number, to 23,000. ’ 

1 854. Does your answer include the Christians described by Bishop Heber as 
forming the most interesting society which he had seen in India, namely, those in 
Tanjore and Tricliinopoly ; in short, the descendants of those among whom 
Ziegeiitfaly preached, and who had been supplied by a succession of Lutheran 
ministers from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge?— -Yes, it. does 
include those ; but Bishop Heber visited India at a later period j my estimate was 
taken in 18.23 » hut the exertions of the missionaries since th*en have been much 
more prosperous, than they ewer were at any former period of the Labours of mis- 
sionaries in south India. I have been able to obtain the increase at only one 
station iq the south of India, Thmevelly. In 1823 the native Christiana in that 
’province only amounted to about 4,000, they now exceed 8,000. ^ That, was the 
province*, of Tinnevelly alone., Qn the supposition that qiber stations have been 
equally prosperous, it will of .course make the, number of Christians within the 
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i< lul !«• 2 provinces rtametl, 46,000. But it is to be remembered, that we are not to estimate 
1 3 ' the progress .of Christianity in India by the numerical state of the Church. The « 

Rfv. James Hough. Protestant missionaries proceed in a very cautious way before they admit any can-, 
didate to the baptismal font, subjecting them to a state of probation which few who 
are not sincere will submit to. I have myself had a candidate withdraw at the 
expiration of six weeks, unable to wear the mask any longer. These events are of 
frequent occurrence. If the Protestant missionaries used any temporal induce- 
ment to prevail upon the natives to embrace Christianity, or if they even YeceiveiJ 
all who offered themselves for baptism, they might soon double and treble the 
numbers 1 have stated. It should be remembered, also, that the Protestant faith 
was introduced into the south of India very little more than a century ago, and 
that the missionaries continued to labour long in obscurity ; they inhabited that 
country which was the scene of the wars between the French and the EngliSh, and 
the armies of Hyder and Tippoo. I» addition, therefore, to all the prejudices of 
the natives which they had to encounter, and to their proscribing all the super- 
stitions and idolatries of the HeattTens around them, and requiring their converts to 
renounce every vestige of idolatry, it is rather matter of surprise that they were so 
successful, than that they did not succeed to a greater extent. The first Protestant 
missionary to India was Bartholomew Ziegenbaly, who was sent to Tranquchar by 
the king of Denmark, in the earlier part of the last century. Feeling the impossi- 
bility of succeeding without further means and protection than the King of 
Denmark could supply him with, he made a voyage to England, and was intro- 
duced to King George the First, and returned to India in a short time, countenanced 
by that King, and patronized by the archbishops and bishops of the Church of 
England : under their auspices he continued to labour with great success. Not 
many years after he was followed by other missionaries, chiefly Lutherans from 
Germany, the most distinguished of whom was Christian Frederick Schwartz, who 
resided at Tanjore. The body of Christians I have named, are the fruits of these 
and other missionaries’ labours ; they are scattered over India, south of Madras j. • 
their chief stations are Vepery, Tanjore, Tranquebar, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Cuddalore ; the whole of these stations I have visited, with 
the exception of the last. But as I havj; before said, the state of the reformed 
faith is not to be judged of by the actual number of converts, for the reasons 
already assigned. Instead of multiplying their converts, by recciviug all that offer 
themselves for baptism, they examine them closely as to their motives, before they 
admit them ; at the same time the Protestant missionaries are carefully laying 
a good foundation for future labours ; and they have established numerous 'schools 
throughout India, north and south. In 1823, the total amount of scholars in the 
different schools, including the government schools in Bengal, amounted to about 
50,000. I have been able to ascertain the increase of the schools of only two 
societies, from 1823 to 1831, at present; the schools of the Church Missionary 
Society have in seven years increased from 6,581 scholars, to 12,298 ; and 
those of the London Missionary Society have increased within the .same period,, 
froni 4,650 to 7,800. It will be seen that the numbers have nearly doubled within 
the period of seven years, from which we may form some estimate of the progress 
* of education in the East -Indies ; and if the other societies have increased in- the 
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same proportion, the children now under education* iu the East* India Company’s 
dominions must amount to very little short of 100,000. In the greater parts of 
these schools, Christian books are used ; no schools supported by the M issionary 
Societies are without the Scriptures, catechisms, and other elementary books on 
Christianity. The effect of this general diffusion of instruction I have myself 
repeatedly witnessed, and can without hesitation declare that it was producing 
a good and a permanent effect on the minds of the people, not only of the 
children educated in the schools, but oh the minds of their parents and their 
heighbours. I have known instances of whole families regarding with appro- 
bation the books which our scholars have carried home from school, especially 
the New Testament, and read to their families, and have had under my obser- 
vation many instances of persons whose moral characters, although they have 
not been converted to the Christian faith, have been greatfy improved. Another 
good effect of these schools I have found to be the bringing of the heads of 
different castes together in friendly intercourse. I have observed in the schools in 
Tiruievelly, for instance, of which 1 had charge, tjuit the Brahmin? educated in our 
schools no longer looked with a jealous eye on the natives of inferior castes. Some 
of tjiem when they entered the school required to be allowed to learn their lesson 
apart from the boys of inferior caste. But I have invariably found, 1 do not know 
a single exception to the statement, that in a very short time they have laid aside 
’ this fancied superiority, and have mingled with their schoolfellows to learn their 
lessons. They soon were glad to ask of boys of inferior caste assistance in learn- 
ing their lessons, and also have in their turn assisted others. One very important 
feature in. these schools remains to be noticed: it was for many years considered 
impossible to prevail on the natives, the Hindoos, to allow their females to be 
educated. Hindoo females are regarded, it is well known, as inferior to the men, 
and are not allowed to associate with them on those friendly and social terms that 
the females of any Christian country are admitted to. A few years ago, I think 
about tenor eleven years, efforts were made to introduce female schools at Calcutta ; 
for some time it was thought quite a visionary project, and one lady who went out 
(Miss Cooke) expressly for this purpose in 1821, was told by many persons long 
resident in India, that she had come to no purpose, that, she could never succeed ; 
however, she persevered, Snd in the schools established by her, and at other 
missionary stations, there were in 1823 nearly 1,200 female children; the returns 
last year, as well as 1 have been able to collect them, showed they had increased to 
upwards of 3,000 ; a sufficient proof that the native prejudices are fast declining 
on tbit* subject : there is every prospect of the number of scholars increasing with 
greater rapidity. Besides these schools for children, the missionary societies id 
India have seminaries for the education of native priest s, and catechists, and school- 
masters, for which they select the most promising children in their general schools. 
There are at present iu Iudi<L I think, about 120 European ordained missionaries; 
about 20 country-born or half-caste ordained missionaries ; about the same number 
native ordained missionaries and European catechists ; and above 2,006 school- 
* masters and* readers, native and country-born, assistants to the other labourers. 
I have Had too short a* time to collect accurate information as to these numbers, 
and therefore speak to the best of my recollection ; I think that these will be 
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" found rather within than beyefnd the actual numbers. Several of these have been 

“ J ordained by the bishops of Calcutta, who were quite satisfied as to their attain- 

j(ev% James Hough. ments and piety, and their general qualifications for the ministerial office, At 
Calcutta, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark that Bishop Middleton epdowed* 
a college upon an extensive plan for the same purpose, that»is, for educating native 
missionaries. * 

1855- Have you seen any of the native catechists or native priests in the discharge 
of thejr labours ? — Yes, repeatedly. „ 

1 856. And what is your estimate of their qualifications for the work in whiclf 
they are engaged ? — As far as my observation has extended, I have found them 
very well qualified indeed. I have repeatedly travelled among the native congre- 
gations in south India, in Tinnevelly, and I never travelled without a native priest 
or native catechist witlf me. * • 

18,57. Have you ever visited villages in India composed chiefly or exclusively of 
native Christians ? — In the south of Tfnncveily I have visited, I think, all the villages 
that contain Christian congregations, and in the centre of that district there sare 
two entire Christian villages, one containing, I think, 500 and the other 400 native 
Christians. They had their regular churches, and their native priest and catechist, 
and their boys* and girls’ schools: these Christians were living together in a state of 
harmony ; there was not a vestige of idolatry to be seen in either of them, not an 
idol to be found ; they had their regular service in the church, morning aud evening, 
daily. I have visited them frequently, and have been particularly interested when 
among them to see the groups of women, while the men were labouring in the 
field, assembled together under the shade of the Palmyra tree, spinning cotton, and 
singing their Lutheran hymns to the motion of their wheels. The name of the 
villages are, the one Mothelloor, the other Nazareth. I was much interested to 
observe the harmony in which these people seemed to live together ; each was like 
an Oasis in the moral desert of this immense country. I was careful to ascertain 
the character and conduct of the people towards their heathen neighbours, and the , 
Hindoo tehsildar of the district assured me that they were a quiet inoffensive people, 
and that he should rejoice if all the inhabitants around him were of the same charac- 
ter. I could not but regard these villages as encouraging trophies of the Christian 
missionaries’ achievements in the East. * * 

1 858. Are you aware of the history of the native eatechist, Sattainaden ? — I am 
quite aware of his history and of his success ; I have just been describing the scene 
of his labours. Sattainaden was a native priest, a pupil, of Mr. Schwartz, and 
ordained by him with three other natives ; he laboured chiefly in the protkice of 
Tinnevelly, where his name is still remembered with respect, Reverting to these 
two villages, they were a part of the mission of the Christian Knowledge Society 
in Tinnevelly ; whet 1 arrived in that province they had been without a missionary 
for ten years. I was desired by the Archdeacon of ^ladras to ascertain the state 
of Christianity within the province of Tinnevelly ; and in order to obtain the 
necessary information, I performed my first journey, and it was then that I d^co* 
vered these two villages ; for they may be called discoveries, since their existence 
was unknown at Madras at the time I sent my information. * Of these two' villages 
I sent a particular account to the district committee of the Christian Knowledge 
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Society at Madras,., which account has been published in their annual report, 
and has been transcribed in a Memoir of Bishop Middleton, by Mr. Le Bas. 
^Having hereby stated the progress of the Protestant faith in India, I am aware of 
a counter-statement which has been published, and to which I have already referred, 
by the Abbe Dubois ; but I think the contrast may be accounted for by reverting 
to the means used respectively for the conversion of the Hindoos. The Abbe 
Dubois endeavours to account for the failure of the Roman-catholic missionaries, 
by assigning these three causes ; he first attributes it to the Pope’s interference 
with the Jesuits, who conformed to the customs and idolatries and superstitions of 
the Hindoos, in order' to conciliate their minds, and to induce them to embrace 
the Roman-catholic faith. The Roman catholics in India, of the Capuchins and 
Janisarists, and other orders, protested against this conformity of the Jesuits, and 
applied* to the Pope. The Jesuits, after repeated remonstrances from Rome, at 
leugth fopnd it expedient to desist ; but M. JJubois considers that from that time 
conversion has ceased, and the lloman-catholic religion has been on the decline. 
Thitf is the first cause to which he assigns the declension of the Roman-catholic 
religion in India : the next is the wars between the English and the French. 
Now, although those wars must necessarily have interfered with the labours of 
the Christian missionary where they occurred, yet the Protestants in the Carnatic 
were much more exposed to them than the Roman -catholics, who, in many parts, 

' were removed beyond their influence ; whereas, notwithstanding the long wars 
between those two powers, the Protestant faith has gradually increased in India 
in the manner I have already stated. But the Abb£ Dubois, probably not satisfied 
with these two causes, states, thirdly, as the chief cause, the Hindoos’ detection of 
the Jesuits' imposture : he says, that the Jesuit missionaries, in order to reconcile 
the Hindoos to a change of their religion, pretended that they were Brahmins from 
a distant country, and thereby gained for these persons and their office a degree of 
respect that would not have been paid to Europeans but he tells you in the letters 
. to which I have referred, that after a time tiiey discovered that these Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were nothing more than Fringes , a contemptuous name which they usually 
gave in those days to the Europeans ; and from that moment, he says, that con- 
version ceased, and that while circumstances continue as they are, he is firmly of 
opinion that they will continue to retrograde, until the Christian religion is extinct 
in India : this is his own published account. I think, from these causes, an impar- 
tial observer would directly say, especially from the third cause, the failure of the 
Roman-catholie is sufficiently accounted for ; for how could we expect a body of 
people tfl place their confidence in religious teachers who set out with an imposture? 
On the other hand, I would account for the success of the Protestant missionaries 
by reverting to the simplicity of the means .which tht*y have used, and it will be 
found that they are precisely the means that were employe*d by the primitive 
teachers of the Christian religion ; I mean the dissemination of the Word of God, 
the diligent preaching of that Word, and the education of youth 5 and the great 
cS!re«also which is exercised by all the Protestant missionaries with whom I am 
acquainted, to sustain fche Christian character and Christian integrity in their con- 
gregatWs ; and although compared with the numbers which the Roman-catholics 
could* once give in describing their converts in south India, the Protestants in the 
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. . ' same country appear to be very few, yet I am persuaded, that if the missionaries 

' M * 1 ,i3 ‘ persevere in the course which they have hitherto taken, in the diligent use of the 
i.Vs . ,/amt* Hough, means which’ they have hitherto employed, nothing, with the Divine blessing on 
their labours, can prevent them from ultimately succeeding in diffusing the Christian* 
religion throughout the vast continent of India. m 

1 ^59* F)° you consider that the number of chaplains at present in actual service, 
or on the lists of the East-India Company, can be sufficient for the wants of the 
people committed to them?— By no means. * 

1 86o. Do you consider that they are adequate to the w»nts of the particulaf 
stations to which they are appointed ? --No, by no means, and for this reason : 
there are, indeed, some stations in the interior of India, where the duties of 
a chaplain do not employ tho whole of his time, but there are larger stations, such 
us military cantonments, where there is duty for two, if not for three chaplains. 
The English community in India, when their chaplain is obliged to remove in con- 
sequence of ill health, which is frequently the case, are exposed for months, some- 
times for several years, to the inoeuveuience of being without a resident clergyman. 

1 8(i i . l)o you conceive that the single bishop appointed for the service of the 
Church of England in tho dominions of India generally, is sufficient for the labour 
necessarily devolving on him r — Certainly not ; I think that there should be at 
least four bishops in India, one for each presidency, and one at ( cylon. 

1862. Besides the admitted duty and policy of promoting Christianity in India, * 
is there any particular mode for improving the character of the servants of the go- 
vernment, either European or native, which you could point out? — The Abbd 
Dubois, in the letters to which I have referred, does indeed describe the general 
character of the European servants of the Honourable Company in India as very 
low indeed, and as calculated to make a very unfavourable impression on the minds 
of the natives around ; and he considers this as calculated to the extent of this im- 
pression to defeat the efforts of the missionary in that country. I should not now 
entirely subscribe to the Abbe’s description, for although it might be, indeed I must, 
confess that, to a great extent, it was correct when he first wrote his letters, yet at 
present there is a great improvement in the state of European society in India. 
Since the increase of the ecclesiastical establishment in India, it has produced 
a striking effect on the society of the Company’s servants, both civil and military : 
and I have no doubt if the Company were to extend their ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and to improve its efficiency, that this improvement in the moral state of 
their servants would continue to go on. I have also had frequent occasions to 
observe in India that the Company’s servants who were the most attentive' to their 
religious duties, were the most highly respected by the natives around them. I could 
name an instance on the Tinncvelly station, were not one of the parties now living, 
of a native who ball detected an imposition on the revenue of the Company to 
a very great araouut ; he went to the junior magistrate at the station, stated that 
he had information of that nature to give, and that if’ Ac would receive it of him he 
would give it truly, and he undertook to lead him to the spot where these contra- 
band goods were secreted : the junior declined taking the information* without con-* 
suiting his superior. The native then said, “ I must beg to retire ; I know t you, and 
I know your superior ; 1 have no doubt be is an honourable man, but I do nt>t see 

him 
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him go to prayers ; I do not see him attend the House of God, and therefore 1 can 

place no confidence in him. I know that you do ; you go every Sjunday to tho 10 - 1 

Pouse of Gcftl to make poojah and perform prayer, and therefore I will trust to R« v . Jam* tfo* s h. 
you, and if you will engage not to divulge the information, I will state to you all 
I know.” The junior*sent the man away, promising to return an answer the next 
morning; he seated the circumstances generally to his superior, obtained his sanc- 
tion to proceed as the man desired, and he detected the fraud to a large amount. 
t Now 4his is one instance of the respect which the natives pay to the mortfl and 
religious character among the Company’s servants, and the advantages that may be 
expected to accrue from it to government. 

There is another suggestion that I wish to offer. I think it would be of great 
advantage to the Company’s servants, and would mukd a very favourable impression 
on the* native mind, if the Company required the Sabbath to be observed, and 
Divine wiorship to be performed every Sunday at every station where there is no 
chaplain, by the senior servant of the station, or the person he may depute, and that 
it should be regulaily reported both at the military and civil stations. I have had 
reason to know the favourable impression that the regular performance of this duty 
makes on the native mind. 

1863. Have the British Government given any salaries to European mis- 
sionaries? — Occasionally; when the European missionaries have been called in 
to officiate for the Europeans as chaplains, the government have remunerated 
them for their services, but in no other way that I am aware of. 1 have an- 
swered the question as to the morals of the Company’s servants only in reference 
to the Company’s European servants ; but 1 think it of very great importance 
that measures should be adopted for the improvement of the Company’s native 
servants. The British Government, 1 may say, are brought into collision with the 
mass of the population of India through the frauds practised by their native ser- 
vants ; it is known that in our judicial courts, in our magisterial offices, corruption 
, -and bribery prevail to a very great extent. I have myself repeatedly heard the 
judges and the collectors in India lament, most feelingly deplore, the existence of 
these practices, and they have owned the inability to detect the evil. I know no 
means of checking and correcting this but by establishing schools expressly for the 
education of the Company’s native servants. At the renewal of the last Charter 
a sum of money was appropriated to the establishment of schools throughout the 
province of Bengal : 1 believe the plan was commenced at Chinsurah, under the 
care of Mr. Gordon Forbes (in 1810), at that time the commissioner of Chinsurah. 

Mr. Fdrbcs employed a missionary resident there to superintend the schools under 
his care ; they became very numerous, amounting, I believe, to 30 schools, and the 
native children in them amounted to about 2,000. I hold in my hand an extract of 
a letter to Bengal in the Judicial department, expressing the great approbation of 
the Court of Directors to the*plans so judiciously adopted and carried into effect by 
Mr. Forbes at that station: it is dated 2d February 1819: “It is peculiarly 
satisfactory tp us to observe the advancement so rapidly making in the system oi 
'education for the children of the natives in Chinsurah and its vicinity, under the 
prudent, rational, and conciliatory efforts of Mr. R. May, so laudably countenanced 
and -supported by Mr. Gordon Forbes, the commissioner, and we give our sanction 
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to the monthly sum which you have directed Mr. Forbes to advance to Mr. May, 
yi furtherance of this very desirable purpose.” Seeing the acknowledged advan- 
tages that have resulted from the establishment of the government schools in 
Uengal, I should venture to suggest the expediency and desirableness of emending 
the system to the other presidencies, of India, and instead ef requiring one of the 
Company’s servants to give his actual superintendence, whenever the superinten- 
dence of a chaplain or a missionary can be obtained, the collector or principal 
Company's servant at the station should be authorized to employ him for *hc pur- 
pose of superintendence. 

1 864. W ere you at Tanjore ? — Yes, I was. 

1SG5, Are you aware that at Tanjore and at Tinnevelly the Christians have been 
punished for refusing, to drag the car of the heathen idols? — At Tinnevelly I can 
say that they have : 1 have only been at Tanjore as a visitor, and therefore’eannot 
speak positively as to the fact at that station. , 

1 8db. Now, confining yourself to Tinnevelly for the present, at what time was that? 
— During the period of my residence, between 1816 and 1821 ; in fact, therC^was 
no distinction made between one class and the other ; all that the natives could ven- 
ture to compel they did compel, without regard to their religion. # 

1867. How was the punishment inflicted ?•— I believe with a cane by the peons 
of the place. 

1868. Are you aware that at Palamcottah the converts were exonerated from * 
direct taxation for the avowed support of the heathen worship in their own villages ? 
— I am not aware of any such exemption. 

1 869. Do you know whether the practice of stealing and selling female children 
has prevailed to any extent in the south of India? — To a very great extent. 

1 870. For what purpose ? — For the purpose of being brought up as dancing girls 
or common prostitutes, who form a part of the establishment of every Hindoo temple. 
One instance came under my own notice at Coimbatoor : a man and his wife were 
converted to the Christian faith through the preaching of a Protestant native priest, , 
from Tranquebar, in my employment. Some time after their being impressed by 
his preaching, and before their admission to the Christian Church, the woman 
came to the catechist and confessed to him, that during the famine which prevailed 
in the Carnatic in 1824, she had been irfduced to sell her child for this purpose; 
they came to make the confession, and, if possible, to recover their child. I made 
application to the person who had purchased her, offering the money which she 
had paid lor the child, if she would restore her to her parents ; but without effect. 

I then applied to the tehsildar, a Hindoo, to assist me in obtaining tl!£ child, 
but he declined interfering. I found, unwilling as I was to trouble the collector of 
the district,, that that was my only cqurse to pursue : I therefore applied to that 
gentlemau (Mr. JoBn Sullivan), who, shocked at the circumstance, immediately in- 
terposed, and required that the dancing woman should give up the child whom she 
had so obtained, on receiving the pecuniary remuneration which she required. In 
this way we recovered the child. «. ** 

1871. What was the age of the child.?— -When I recovered her she was about* 

four years of age. The kidnapping of children is very common indeed in the 
south of India for this iniquitous purpose. * . 

1872. Do 
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1S72. Do the magistrates close the courts on the Sabbath * — I am sorrv to say 
that they do not at all the stations. , ’ ijj July iK ; 

* 1873- Generally ? — I believe generally, as far as my observation extends ; I can n cs . ,/ i(Wr , v // 

answer the question generally, but 1 cannot say universally ; in fact, it depends on 
the inclination of the individual at the head of the department. 

1 874* Ho the revenue officers close theirs ? — There also it depends very much 
on the inclination and sense of religious duty and propriety of the person at the 
bead of the office. Hut I think if* any order was issued requiring the 7 strict 
observance of the Sabbath, it would be attended with a most beneficial effect. In 
reference to the system of schools, I would beg to offer one more suggestion ; 

1 would suggest the establishment of English schools for the education of the 
Company’s servants in their* different offices, their* courts of justice and their 
collector’s offices at every zillah. I have made the experiment at my own station, 

TinneveHy, and found it attended with the most beneficial results. When I first 
went to Tinncvelly (I was the first chaplain appointed to that station), finding how 
little my official duties employed ray time, 1 began very soon to pay attention to 
the natives; one of my first objects was to establish an English school for the pur- 
pose* which f have stated, and a Tamul school for the natives generally ; at first the 
establishment of a school in English for the natives was so great a novelty that 
I could obtain no assistance from the gentlemen on the spot. They did not inter- 
fere with me, hut “they wished to consider the matter before they sanctioned it. 

I found, however, that they had no time to enter into the consideration of the 
question as I thought it ought to he considered, and therefore established the 
school on my own responsibility. Six months had not transpired after the esta- 
blishment ot this English school, before the collector of the district (Mr. John 
Cotton,) seeing the advantages that were resulting and were likely still further to 
result from the school, desired to know how 1 was proceeding, and what was the 
state of our funds ; I sent him an account of our disbursements, and lie contributed 
'very liberally towards the object : under his patronage l applied to the other gentle- 
men at the stations, and collected an amount sufficient to pay for the building of our 
schools and the support of our masters ; and during the whole period of my 
residence in that part of India the gentlemen of the station contributed annually 
towards the support of these schools. Several of the officers in the courts at 
Tinncvelly were educated in our English school, and the officers so educated, 
were found to be much more efficient than those who had been left to pick up 
their education at such native schools as they could find. I made a point of 
introducing the Scriptures and Christian catechism and formularies into these 
schools, and required all the pupils, whether Brahmins or Mussulmans, or what- 
ever were their caste, to write me daily an exercise on some pqrt of the Scriptures, 
which they did, and made great progress in this way. Now, from the favourable 
result of my own experiment I take on myself to recommend to the Government 
the establishment of a similar school at all their stations ; and l should parti- 
.cultfrly urge, the importance of placing these schools under the care ot the resi- 
dent chaplain, or of a missionary, who has more time to devote to the education of 
youth than any other of the Company’s servants can be supposed to have. T he 
gentleman to whom these schools are intrusted, should be required to send in his • 

x x monthly 
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monthly returns of their progress to the ecclesiastical authorities at his presidency, 
t'H' the information of the Government. I should beg to suggest that the Christians 
who are fouud competent to fill the offices of government, should be placed on 4 
a level with the Mahomedans and the Hindoos, and admitted to all offices for 
which they are qualified. n 

187.';. In your progress through the south of India, have you been along the 
line of coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin? — I have been from Cape Comorin to 
as fa r v north as Cannanore. 41 

1876. Between Cape Comorin and Cannanore, are there to your know* 
ledge any British settlements possessing churches, but possessing no chaplain or 
minister? — Yes; at 1 ellicherry there was a spacious church ; formerly a chaplain 
was appointed to that«statioil, but he was withdrawn some time ago, eight or ten 
years ago ; and while I was there in 1 826, the British inhabitants and* native 
Christians of Tellicherry were accustomed to assemble in the church ov Sunday 
for Divine worship. When it was in a dilapidated state, they requested the Govern- 
ment to repair it ; but finding (bat there was then no chaplain at the station, they 
sent orders to pull it down : being on the spot at the time, I ventured to interpose, 
and represented to the government at Madras the advantages of the church to the 
present inhabitants, and requested them to allow it to be repaired. Upon this 
representation, Sir Thomas Munro acceded to the request, and it was put into 
a state of repair, and continues there to this day ; with that exception, 1 believe 
there is no English church on the coast without a chaplain. 

1*877. Is there a chaplain at Calicut ? — I am not aware that there is. 

] 878. Was there a chaplain at Calicut ? — Not at the time I was there. 

j$7<). Was there a church? — No Protestant church. 

1880. Was there a church at Cochin ? — A Dutch church, not a Company’s 

church. There was formerly a chaplain at Cochin ; he remained there about three 
years, but he always used the Dutch church on the Sabbath ; an English church was 
not built there during my residence in India. 1 

1881. Is there an English chaplain? — No; there is an English missionary, a 
Mr. Ridsdalc, sent out by the Church Missionary Society. 

1882. Is there an English chaplain at Quilon ? — I believe not at this moment ; 
but there was when I was there. 

1 883. And was there a church there ? — I believe that there was a church 1 , but 
1 never saw it. 

1 884. 'Hum at present there is a church there also without a chaplain ? — There 
is there also, to the best of my knowledge. 

1 883. You have stated to the Committee that you have not been further on the 
Malabar coast thai^ Cannanore ; from, any knowledge acquired from other sources 
can you state to the Committee whether there be at Mangalore also a church with- 
out a chaplain ? — The impression on my mind is, <hat there is a church there 
without a chaplain ; but I cannot speak with certainty, and I am doubtful whether f 
if there be a church, it was built by the Government. > *• 

1886. Looking at the map of India, and casting your# eye between Bombay 
and Cape Comorin, will you state to the Committee what in that line of coast, 
extending perhaps boo miles, is the number of European stations, and the number 

of 
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of chaplains or missionaries ? — What ara I to understand by European stations ? ~~ 

where judges, 'courts and collectors are? t • , ' !l ‘ y 

1887. Take i fc first in the technical sense of the word ; where there is a revenue Kf V ./«« //■>/& 
collector, judge, and so forth? — To the best of my knowledge there are eight 

stations between Bofllbay and Cape Comorin, exclusive of Goa, which is a Por- 
tuguese station. 

1 888. How many chaplains, when you were in India, were stationed along that 
coast ?-*-Exclusivc of Bombay, there were at one time four ; four within the Ma- 
dras presidency. 

1 889. At four out of eight, then, there were chaplains There was at one period 
of my residence ; two of them were withdrawn during my residence in India. 

1 890. What was the number of British at CannarfOre ?-*It was a large military 
cantonment; I think when I was there there were not less than 1,000 men. 

1891* British horn? — British soldiers and officers. 

1892. What was the number of Europeans at Trcvanderam - 1 believe from 
•2o*to 30 officers. There was generally an European regiment at Quilon, not far 
from Trevauderam, where, accounting for the detachments that were stationed in 
different parts, it may be estimated that there were at least 300 men ; generally 
while 1 was in India there was a resident chaplain at Quilon, but at one period ol’ 
my residence that chaplain was withdrawn and sent to another station, and the 
station was without a chaplain for a considerable time, arnl 1 do not perceive now 
that there is a chaplain there ; but 1 have heard lately that the subsidiary force is 
withdrawn from Travaneore, which probably accounts for the absence of the 
chaplain. 

JOHN WALTER SIIERER, Esquire, called in and examined. 

1 893. W eke you ever in India ? — I was. Mi> Wait, Sm-m 

, 1894. Under what presidency ? — Bengal. ' ' v- 

1893. In what department of the service? — In the Company’s civil service; 

I was Accountant-general of Bengal. 

189b. llovv long did you reside in India? — I arrived in India in J798, and left 
it finally in 1 82b. * 

1 807. The latter part of your stay in India, what were you ? — I was Accountant- 
general up to 1822 ; I returned for a short time, and in 1825 I was a member of 
the BoanKfif Revenue. 

189ft?. From this description of your service, the Committee would understand 
that your residence while in India was chiefly confined to Calcutta or its immediate 
neighbourhood ? — Yes, it was. , 

1899. What number of natives, being Christians, do you believe are to be found 
in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood ?— 1 believe there to be a great many, 
but the number I cannot state. 

m)oo. Do they form a considerable proportion or a very small proportion of the 
"population ?—-I n 1 82.^1 myself received communion with 14 natives, according t :; 
the rites* of the Church of England. I mention this in order to show that these 
were* real Christians, not merely nominal ones. • 

e.k — 1. x x 2 1901. What 
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1901. What has been the character of the natives, being Christians, so far as 
your observation extends? — Highly improved by that circumstance, and some 
I have known exhibiting the Christian character eminently. A befoul Meseeh, , 
whose baptism I witnessed in 18 11, and who died 1 think in 1827, was an eminent 
Christian, and instrumental, I believe, in bringing many to a knowledge of the 
Saviour ; he was ordained a minister of the Church of England by Bishop Heber : 

I was also present at his ordination. 

1902. What was the civil rank of the greater part of these natives, whom as 
Christians you knew prior to their conversion? — Abdoul Meseeh was formerly 
a soldier, and afterwards practised physic as a native doctor. 1 have not known 
many persons of rank so situated. 

ip 03, Were they generally pariahs, sudras or outcasts, or were they persons 
of decent condition in civil life? — Pariah is a term not often used in Bengal : they 
were from the Mahomedan and Hindeo general population, the native population. 
Except those who are in offices of government, and a few of the old families re- 
maining, the general population is indiscriminately poor, I should say. 

1904. Whatever their original civil rank and condition may have been, what has 
been their conduct generally, speaking of them as masses, since their conversion to 
Christianity? — The conduct of those I have known as Christians, I consider to 
have been eminently improved by their faith. 1 consider the character of the 
children who are at our different schools to be gradually rising by means of the 
instruction they are receiving, and that the whole tone of moral feeling is gradually 
rising in Bengal through the instrumentality of these schools, and the labours of 
missionaries, and the general progress of truth in the land. 

190,). Do your observations with respect to the character of the natives, being 
Christians, apply generally to all congregations under the name of Christians, 
whether Roman-catholics, Protestants, Episcopalians, Baptists, or members of any 
other sect or communion ? — I should say it applies only to those who have been 
under missionary and true Christian instruction. Until I had been eight years in • 
India I was not led to consider the state of religion around me ; much had been 
going on, I have no doubt, from the time of my arrival up to that period of which 
1 knew nothing ; but since the year 1807, I have been led to consider the subject, 
and have had opportunities of knowing tlfe state of religion generally throughout 
the Bengal presidency. I mention this because many Indian witnesses, of forge 
information and general observation, may know nothing of what is going on among 
real vital Christians in India, and therefore discrepancies often arise in evidence 
given, which perhaps arise simply from that circumstance. 

190b. Have you at any time visited any native congregations, or natives being 
Christians, in other parts of Bengal ?-v~ln Burdwan, Seram poor, at Kidderpore, 
and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 1 have witnessed them very often. 

1907. What has been the character of such person*?— I have always regarded 

such congregations with great interest, and of course have taken a favourable view 
of them ; such as I have known personally, 1 have always considered as, manifesting' 
sincerity, generally speaking. c 

1908. Do you consider the number of ohaplains appointed for the serviefe by the 
Fast- India Company ir in any of their presidencies equal to the wants of the popu- 
lation ? — 
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lation ? — I consider them in a very injurious degree inadequate in number. There 
are demands fbr the administration of the Church of England in every part of 
t Bengal, whitfh might be met, and most desirably so, 1 think, by an extension of 
chaplains. 

1909. Do you conceive from your experience of the labours of English bishops 
in India, and from your general sense of the requirements of the Church, that the 
number of bishops at present is adequate to those requirements?— I should think 
not ; more bishops than one seem necessary : but in my view, an extension of the 
parochial clergy is much more important than an increase in the number of bishops. 

1910. Have you noticed, in those stations which you have visited, the existence 
of churches actually ready for ministerial labour, there being no minister appointed 
thereto? — At Chunar a church was built by the Chart h Missionary Society. I am 
not aware that the Government has built any churches for which there is no provision 
of ministers, but 1 know that there are many, places that require churches. 

it)ll. What provision does the Government of India make for the religious 
instruction of the people committed to them ? -'“•No other provision that 1 am 
aware of than the support of the established churches : they subscribe, I believe, to 
soma of the schools, and there is a fund appropriated out of the revenues, but not 
for religious instruction ; the committee have applied it to what they call useful 
knowledge. 

1912. Are you aware of the appropriation practically of the lac of rupees, which 
by the terms of the last Act renewing the Charter of the East-India Company, is the 
sum to be set apart from the surplus of the territorial revenue for the improvement 
of the natives of India? — I believe it has been appropriated to revive some Hindoo 
and Mahomedan colleges, under a committee of education in Calcutta. 

1913. What do you consider to be the political effect and tendency of increasing 
the moral standard among the people submitted to our rule in India? — In the 
highest degree beneficial and advisable. 

, > 1914* Increasing with the moral standard the intellectual standurd also? — Cer- 

tainly, increasing the intellectual standard also. 

1915. How far has that tendency been carried into effect by the improvements 
to which you have referred,- as taking place within your own observation ? — I may 
mention a circumstance which I have received in a communication from India very 
lately, that a large impression of Paine’s works had arrived in Calcutta from 
America, and had been eagerly bought up by the Hindoo youths who are receiving 
inst.ructioi?»in English, irrespective of religion : the necessity, therefore, of extend- 
ing thU meatfy of religious and moral instruction becomes imperious under this 
awakened dtyjire of the natives for European knowledge. 

1916. The object of the last two questions was rather to c|raw your attention 
to the consideration of the expediency even of separating intellectual from moral 
and religious instruction ; how far any improvement in the political character of 
the people as good subjects can be expected or obtained by any improvements in 
tj^i» mere intellectual education, separating that from any religious instruction ? — 
lconsidcr that the progress of the mind, without religious instruction, is only 
tending lo evil and mischief, and that further knowledge is greater power of doing 
miselnef. 

1917. Then, 
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( ? 8<< 1917* Then, in your judgment, attempts to spread the knowledge of European 

' * ' J2 ' science and .European literature, unaccompanied with Christian knowledge, will not 

J»h,n ntirrSfu't, , be productive of the benefits which have been attributed to such an * extension ?— r 
I think not ; but 1 would observe, that it appears to me that the thirst fifr know- 
ledge has been excited in Bengal among the natives, and that knowledge cannot be 
withheld from them ; this state of things renders it more necessary to supply 
the means of satisfying that desire safely by solid useful Christian knowledge and 
information. ** 

ioi 8 . I)o you consider that the insisting upon making religious education the 
basis of instruction in India, would give rise to jealousy on the part of the natives, 
so as to lead to considerable political danger ? — Certainly not ; the natives who 
arc not converted txr Christianity, seem to regard the progress of con, versions 
without jealousy ; but in this answer I should say, J consider the Government to be 
entirely distinct from missionary societies ; if the Government attempted*’ to insist 
on religious instruction, the effect might be different, for in my opinion the Goyern- 
ment should be tolerant only. “ 

ioi 9. What is the principle on which you would desire that the Government ot 
British India should proceed, in reference to Christianity ? — My opinion is, ‘that 
they should follow up the object of the Church establishment in India, extending it 
to receive all native Christian subjects who are anxious or willing to avail themselves, 
of that establishment. 

1920. l)o you conceive any encouragement should be given by the Government 
to conversion, and in what way? — The Government, I think, should use every 
means of rendering the Church establishment, in India efficient, so that it may em- 
brace not only the whole of our European subjects who may be members of it, but 
be kept in a state to receive such native converts as the labours of the missionaries 
are preparing to become so. With regard to all missionary societies of every deno- 
mination, the Government, I think, should be purely and entirely tolerant, leaving 
them as quiet subjoins to pursue their Christian labours in every part of India,'* 
giving no direct encouragement to any, and not assuming in the slightest degree 

a missionary character, but manifesting a Christian character in so far as respects 
its own establishment, and the desire tiny all should benefit by it, and that every 
subject, native or European, might benefit by the ministration of that church, when 
they are prepared to do so ; but not forcing, merely leaving it to the progress of 
things, and leaving the missionaries of every description to proceed with a perfect 
tolerance. *° . , 

1921. Not holding out anv encouragement to any native to become a Christian r 

-No. ’ 

1922. But not withholding, on the ‘other hand, any aid or support from him 
when he has become a Christian r— Just, so; and I will anticipate one remark 
respecting the disabilities of native Christians : I mlist say that the exclusion of 
Christians from practising in the Mahomcdan and the Hindoo Courts, appears jo , 
me to have arisen from just and genuine protection on the part of the Govern metm 
and that there is no ground of reflection at all again si the Government Regulations 
in having excluded Christians from judicial offices, or from practising in the JSJaho- 
medan and Hindoo Courts. The Regulations provide, that no person shall' be 

t appointed 
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appointed moonsiff or vakeel, except he is a Mahometan or Hindoo. * If such L 

a provision hadsaot been made, European functionaries might have put their own 
European dependants, half-caste and others, into these offices, and the natives would* n~/ : 
not the* have had the assurance they have had of the real desire of government /’■ 

that their own laws sh 9 bld be administered to them most purely. I consider that 
this disability which has now arisen, is rather the consequence of the progress of 
Christianity than any ground of complaint whatever against the Government or the 
law. A class of native Christians having arisen, and these laws appearing against 
tlieni, the laws require to be modified, in order to extend the same protection of 
civil rights and property to native Christians as to Mahomcdans, and Hindoos ; 
nothing more nor less. I mention this, because I have heard these disabilities 
spoken of as if the Government was acting hostilely towards yative Christians. 

1 9 2 Arc you aware that, by a Regulation passed last year, the restrictions to 
which you refer are removed from the natives,? — 1 was not aware of that. 

1924. And that at present all the natives, whether Hindoos or Mussulmans, 
or Christians, are eligible to be functionaries of* courts of justice in India?-- 
1 was not aware of it, and I am rejoiced to hear it. All that seems desirable in that 
respect is, that native Christians may have perfect toleration, and that any dis- 
ability that can be shown to exist to their prejudice should he removed, if re- 
movable. 

1 925. As you were in the Accountant-general’s department, you probably audited 
„ the revenues arising from Juggernaut, ami other places of Hindoo worship ?-• Yes. 

1926. Have you also any knowledge of the revenue and the lands that were set 
apart by natives for charitable purposes ? — It is to years ago since I left India and 
quitted that office, so that 1 cannot answer as to the details. 1 should wish to say 
that J consider it injurious to the uatives, and inconsistent with the objects I have 
stated, that Government should continue to treat Juggernaut and pilgrim taxes as a 
purely police and revenue question. I am afraid such conduct has a tendency to up- 

,»iiold idolatry and superstition, and 1 should oi course desire to see it discontinued. 

I must however say, from my heart, that I know no ground to complain of anything 
I have ever seen in the Government in regard to motive and intention as it respects 
the progress of religion in India: things are brought to light, and they may not 
have attended to them at first, but as sooif as the thing is cleaily before them they 
have dieted foY the best. Although we laboured so long and so strenuously on the 
subject of the Suttees, 1 must say if, now appears on evidence that Government had 
many und&^dcrcd difficulties to contend with. 

Suf^LEXANDER JOHNSTON called in and examined. 


was 


1927. How long were you in India, and what situations (fid you fill there ?- 
I held offices under the Crow*) on the island of Ceylon from 1 802 to 1818. I w 
for ten years during that period Chief Justice and President of Ilis Majesty’s 
CftuMcil on that island. 

^ 1928. Did you turn, your attention while on Ceylon to the study of the history 
of India ? — I devoted my attention constantly to that study while i was on Ceylon, 
and. T made two journies by land, the one in 1807, and the other in 1810, Rom 
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Cape Comorin to Madras and back again, for the express purpose of inquiring on 
the spot into, the history, religion, laws and customs of the ilindoos'i'h the southern « 
peninsula of India. ' , 

i<)2<). Were you acquainted while on Ceylon with the late Colonel C. Mackenzie, 
the Surveyor-general of all India, and with the collection ifiiich he made of mate- 
rials for writing a history of India? — I was intimately acquainted with him from 
ray earliest youth, and I was in constant communication with him all the time 
I was on Ceylon, from 1 802 to 1 8 1 8, upon subjects connected with the hktory of 
India, and of that island, and had frequent occasion to refer for information to his 
valuable collection of ancient inscriptions and historical documents. 

1930. Be so good as to explain the circumstances which first led Colonel 
Mackenzie to make this collection, and those which, led the Bengal government, 
after his death, to purchase it from his widow? — Colonel Mackenzie was a native 
of the island of Lewis ; as a very young man he was much patronized, os account 
of his mathematical knowledge, by the late Lord Seaforth and my late grandfather, 
Francis, the fifth Lord Napier of Merchistoun. He was for some time employed 
by the latter, who was about to write a life of his ancestor John Napier, of Mer- 
chistoun, the inventor of logarithms, to collect for him, with a view to that*life, 
from all the different works relative to India, an account of the knowledge which 
the Hindoos possessed of mathematics, and of the nature and use of logarithms. ^ 
Mr. Mackenzie, after the death of Lord Napier, became very desirous of pro- 
secuting his Oriental researches in India. Lord Seaforth, therefore, at his request, 
got him appointed to the engineers on the Madras establishment in 1 782, and gave 
him letters of introduction to the late Lord Macartney, the then Governor of that 
presidency, and to my father, who held a high situation under his lordship at 
Madura, the ancient capital of the Hindoo kingdom, described by Ptolemy as the 
Kcgio Pandtonis of the peninsula of India, and the ancient seat of the Hindoo 
college so celebrated throughout, that peninsula from the fifth to the tenth century, 
for the extent and variety of the knowledge which its members had acquired in-# 
astronomy, in mathematics, and in every branch of literature. My mother, who 
was the daughter of Mr. Mackenzie’s friend and early patron, the fifth Lord 
Napier, and who, in consequence of her father’s death, had determined herself to 
execute the plan which he had formed, of writing the life of the inventor of the 
logarithms, resided at that time with my father at Madura, and employed the 'most 
distinguished of the Bralnnins in the neighbourhood in collecting for her from every 
part of the peninsula the information which she required relative to tKvdviiow ledge 
which the Hindoos had possessed in ancient times of mathematics Lid astronomy. 
Knowing that Mr. Mackenzie had been previously employed by her fanny in pursuing 
the literary inquiries in which she herself was then engaged, and wishing to have 
his assistance in arranging the materials which she had collected, she and my father 
invited him to come and live with them at Madura*carly in 1783, and there in- 
troduced him to all the Brahmins and other literary natives who resided at that 
place. Mr. Mackenzie, in consequence of the communications which he had . 
them, soon discovered that the most valuable materials for a»history of India might 
be collected in different parts of the peninsula, and during libs residence at Madura 
first formed the plan of making that collection, which afterwards became the favourite 
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object of his pursuit for 38 years of his life, and winch is now the most extensive 
and the most valuable collection of historical documents relative to India that ever ' :l ^ 
was made by any individual in Europe or in Asia. It was Colonel* Mackenzie’s ,s„ Alci.JohmtM 
*wish, ifidie had survived till he had completed his collection, to return to England, 
and to arrange under ‘separate heads the materials of which it was composed. In 
1817, being myself about to return to England from Ceylon, I went to Madras to 
take leave of him previous to my departure from India. He, in consequence of 
the lony friendship which had subsisted between us, and his belief that we should 
hot meet again, addressed a letter to me, giving me a detailed account of all 
his literary labours in Jndia, and requesting me, in case of his death, to publish it. 

On my arrival in England 1 explained to Air. Grant, the former Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, the great advantage it would secure for Oriental history and 
literatifro were Colonel Mackenzie to be allowed by the Directors to come to 
England^upon leave, in order that he miglp, with the assistance of the different 
literary characters in Europe, arrange his valuable collection of materials. Mr. 

Grant, with the feeling for literature and liberality which always characterized his 
public and private conduct, agreed, on my application, to propose to the Court of 
Directors to give the Colonel leave to come to England, and to remain in England 
upon his full pay and allowances for three years, for the purpose which I have 
mentioned. No steps were, however, taken by Mr. Graut, because in the mean 
* time 1 received accounts of the Colonel's death in Bengal. 1 soon after, according 
^o Ills desire, published the letter which he had written to me in 1817, and at the 
same time wrote to the Marquis of Hastings, the then Governor-general of India, 
calling his attention to the value of the Mackenzie Collection, and adding, what 
I knew to be the fact, that the Colonel had laid out upwards of 15,000/. of his 
own money in making it. ilis Lordship, a short time afterwards, purchased the 
whole collection for the East-India Company from Colonel Mackenzie’s widow for 
10,000/., and thereby preserved for the British Government the most valuable 
.materials which could be procured for writing an authentic history of the Biitish 
empire in India. 

lpgl. Is there any catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection: Yes, there is 
a printed catalogue in 2 vols. 8vo., which Air. W ilson, the newly-elected Broicssor 
of Sanscrit at Oxford, formed some years* ago, partly from the letter which Colonel 
Mackenzie had written to me in 1817, and partly from a list which the Colonel’s 
Brahmins had drawn up of his papers previous to his death. 

Hlga.vOoes the Mackenzie Collection consist of such information only ar illus- 
trates the hi.-i u'y of India, or does it also contain materials lor illustrating the state 
of the arts, ^sciences anil literature of India:— -It contains, in addition to the . 
materials conneeted with the general history of India, very extensive information 
relative to the state of the drama, and that of painting and Sculpture in different 
ages amongst the Hindoos itf the southern peninsula of India. A considerable 
part of the information upon these subjects was collected by Colonel Mackenzie, in 
l^wequenec of communications which passed between him ami me lVbm 1802 to 
** *1*^17. It is known tp those who have attended to the history of the southern 
peninsuKi of India, that dramatic compositions, and pictorial and sculptural repre- 
sentations had been used from time immemorial by the Hindoo governments in , 
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tlmt peninsula, as tlie most efficient medium through which they could circulate 
amongst: the people of the country such historical, moral, and political knowledge as f 
Sit Att'l. Jolu stoii. they conceived would give permanency to the system of govermnent«and the state 
of society which they were desirous of supporting. When I sent to Mr. Fox, in' 
i iSod, the plan, to which I have alluded in the Judicial Committee, for introducing 
.1 system of government throughout British India, more in conformity than the one 
which then prevailed, with the principles of the British Constitution, it occurred 
to me that measures ought, in pursuance of the ancient custom of the country, to 
he adopted by the Government for circulating amongst the natives of the country, 
by dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural representations, such historical, moral, and 
political knowledge as might have a tendency to make them understand the nature 
and benefits of a free government, and admire the examples which they might 
derive from the dramatic, the pictorial, and the sculptural representations', which 
might he executed for their use and improvement by the best British authors, and 
by the most distinguished British artists; and 1 therefore requested Colonel Mac- 
kenzie to make for me such a collection of the dramas, and such an account of* the 
pictorial and sculptural representations in the peninsula of India, as would enable 
the British Government to ascertain what historical, moral, and political knowledge 
had been conveyed to the natives of India by this means, and what measures ought 
to be taken by them for circulating amongst the people, by the same means, such 
historical, moral, and political knowledge as might be applicable to the system of 
government which they might wish to introduce, and the state of society which 
they might wish to form. 

i<) 33 - y° u think that Government can derive useful information from the 

Mackenzie Collection, as to the historical, moral, and political knowledge which has 
been circulated amongst the people of the country in different ages by the Hindoo 
government, through dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural representations ? - I think 
they may. 

i !f>4* Have any works been already executed in England with the view which 
you have suggested." — No public works. Miss Joanna Baillie, some years ago, at 
my suggestion, wrote a dramatic work for India, the object of which is to check 
the spirit of jealousy and revenge which frequently prevails in different parts of 
India ; and I have sent it out to India, in order to have it translated and acted in 
that country. Mr. Steplumoff also has, on my suggestion, made a very fine paint- 
ing from a sketch which I gave him, the object of which is to commemorate the 
admission of the natives of the country to the right of sitting upon juries, and the 
abolition of the state of domestic slavery which took place on CeylctfTw bile I was 
on that island, and which were the first instances that ever occurred in India of 
such events. An engraving has been made of this painting, and sent out to dif- 
ferent parts of India. My relative, tile late Mrs. Darner, also, on my suggestion, 
executed a bust of an heroic .size, of the late Lord NeJjson, for the King of Tanjore, 
and sent it out to him as a present, in order that he might place it on a building 
which lie < had erected in his country to commemorate the victories of 
Britain. 

*935* you think that Government ought to adopt measures for procuring 
• sending out to India, at the public expense, works of art, with a mold and 

„ political 
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political view? — I do; I think that Government ought to employ the Loyal 
Asiatic Society of Literature in this country to make a report to it of the particular ’ 

descriptions of historical, moral, and political knowledge which have hitherto been s„ au 
'circulated by the Hindoo governments amongst the Hindoo population of the 
southern peninsula oftlmlia, by means of dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural repre- 
sentations ; and also of that description of knowledge which ought now to be circu- 
lated amongst them by similar means, with a view to the system of government 
which meant to be introduced, and the modification of society which is meant to 
5 e encouraged in the present times ; that it ought upon the receipt of such a report 
to employ the ablest writers and the most distinguished artists in this country in 
executing public works for the great moral and political purpose which has 
been mentioned, and to send these works out to India and exhibit them, with 
such explanations as may be thought advisable, in every part of the British territo- 
ries in Ijjdia. Such measures would have the effect of raising the moral and poli- 
tical character of the natives, of affording them for their imitation the finest speci- 
mens of genius and art, and of encouraging t!*c ablest writers and the most, 
distinguished artists in Great Britain to devote their talents and their art to the 
moiijd und political improvement of 80 millions of their fellow subjects. 

iq.jfi. Is the collection as complete as Colonel Mackenzie originally intended to 
make it? — By no means. The Colonel, had he survived, intended to have added 
to his collection a great mass of materials connected with the history of India, which 
e still to be found in different parts of the country, but which, if measures be not 
speedily adopted to collect and preserve them, will he altogether destroyed. 

19,57. Do you think that Parliament ought to take any measures for rendering 
the collection complete? — I think that Parliament ought, considering the public 
importance of the object, to call the attention of the Government to the subject, and 
to authorize it to incur such an expenditure of the public money as may be neces- 
sary to complete the collection without delay. Such conduct 011 the part of Parlia- 
ment will show the people of India that it E anxious to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of the ancient and modern history of the immense empire in India, for whose 
interest it is constantly called upon to legislate ; and will lead them to believe that 
those who compose the Parliament have not only the desire, but (lie means of 
becoming acquainted with the moral and political effect of their institutions, and of 
adaj»ting any measures which they may introduce into India to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, and to the manners and feelings of the people. 

1 « t.-j 8- •What measures would you advise for rendering the collection complete • — 

The lJfahmin who in Colonel Mackenzie’s lifetime had the superintendence of all 
the learned natives who were employed by him in procuring materials for his col- 
lection, is still alive at Madras, is thoroughly acquainted with the plan upon which 
the Colonel, had he lived, intended to have carried on his researches, and is anxious 
to accomplish all the literacy obi -ts which his master had in view. Captain 
Darkness, of the Madras army, who lias devoted his attention for many years to the 
literary pursuits as the late Colonel Mackenzie, who is thoroughljraequainted 
"with the history and antiquities of the southern peninsula of India, and is well 
qualified in every way for continuing the researches in which the Colonel was 
eog.-fged at I lie time of his death, is nowin England, and willing to afford his, 
j. j — I, y y y ^ assistance 
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assistance' in every way in which he can be employed. I should therefore propose 
that the Government should immediately authorize the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Literature ift England to take such steps, in communication with* the Brahmin 
whom 1 have mentioned, and with Captain Darkness, as they may deem necessary 
to complete the Mackenzie Collection ; and that the Govspnor-general of India, 
and the Governors of Bombay and Madras, be authorized to give them all the 
assistance which they may require for that purpose, in every part of the British 
territories in India. 


Veneris, 27 ° die .hi Hi, 1 G 32 . 


Jamf.s A. Stewart jVI vckexzik, Esq. in tin* Chair. 

Captain HENRY DARKNESS called in and examined. 

11)39. Have you been in the Madras service? — Yes, 26 years. 

1940. In what districts of India did you principally serve r — In the Carnatic, in* 
Travancore, Mysore, Candeish, and the Nizam country. I have also been stationed 
on the western coast. 

1941. Are you not the author of a work upon She character and habits of an 
aboriginal race on the Nielgherry Hills?— I am. 

1942. Did you inform yourself particularly of the character of the natives of 

India during your residence in those districts you have named? — I made it my 
study. It was my amusement to inform myself of their character, moral as well 
as intellectual. , 

1943. What is your opinion of the capacity of the natives generally, intellectual 
and moral ? — I do not know in what particulars they differ from Europeans ; there 
is a want of firmness of character about them ; I do not think them in any way 
deficient in intellect, and the better clashes of them are a moral people. I think 
there is an erroneous opinion prevailing about the Hindoo character ; 1 think* they 
are considered less moral than they really are ; there are of course good and had 
among them, and the bad perhaps may predominate, but I think otherwise. 

1944. Do you consider there is a great difference between the Hindoo 'and the 
Mussulman, as to then- moral character I do; I would give the preference to 
the Hindoo by far. I think the Ilindpo is as correct in his notions of the duties 
of civilized life as tfie Christian. 

1943. What is your opinion of their fitness for office and places of trust? — I do 
not know of any office they are not fit for, under the superintendence of Europeans. 
With respect to trust, if distinction is held out to them, as well as pecuniary roife gfTf, 

I think they are fully trustworthy. t ’ 

1946. You consider distinction, as the reward of merit, would tend Materially 
to render them fit for offices of trust ? -I do. » , 

/ 1947 - How 
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1947. How do you consider them affected to tlfe English in the districts of ^TT™“ 

% which you speak generally ? — I consider them well affected. ' 7 ' *' 

1948. As regards them generally, do you consider them oppressed by the exist-* t u t .v~Tn 
itig state of the government under which they live? -I do not think they are !!<•»> « 1 1 
oppressed, excepting ijj one respect, that they have no means of rising to any 

dignity or consequence in the State, or to obtain any such distinction as would 
particularize them among their fellow men. 

1949. In general, in what way would you recommend the government of India, 
particularly in those districts with which you are acquainted, to improve the 
condition of the natives, and advance their moral and political character? — To 
allow them, as far as possible, to have a share in the government, by employing 
them in offices of respectability and trust. My view is. that respectability and 
honour *are stronger inducements with the natives of India to correctness of 
conduct than simple pecuniary reward. Where they feel that they have an interest 
in what tfiey are engaged, that they are not mere servants, and in no way con- 
cerned as to the result of their conduct, so long as it is not brought home to them 
individually, under these circumstances, 1 consider the natives of India in no way 
inferior to an European officer; but simple pecuniary reward would not, in my 
opinion, have so desirable an effect. 1 allude to the natives as they are under 
present circumstances. As to their education, the subject is most necessary to be 
‘attended to ; there are no efficient means adopted now by the government of India 

gene rally to promote that object, I consider it a very essential one ; their capacity 
or attaijunent appears to me to be no way inferior to Europeans ; and perhaps 
1 am themore competent to Jpeak to the subject, having been secretary to the 
college at Fort St. George for many years. 1 consider them also to have a very 
great desire for learning, and at. the presidencies there is a strong desire for tin 
knowledge of European literature. 

iqyo. Would you point out any way in which you would propose that education 
$houid be diffused over the country ; would >1 be by the establishment of schools, 

*or in what way ? —I think by allowing a certain portion of the revenues to be 
appropriated to that purpose, not by the establishment of schools of the Govern- 
ment ; the natives have an objection to those schools ; they look upon them as 
charity schools, and consider it is derogatory to them to send their children there. 

Supposing a village to pay a certain revenue to the Government, a part of that sum 
might he allowed to The village, to be appropriated to the education of the com 
inunity. 4 n those communities there are always some who from age or superior 
degree *01 respectability are considered the seniors or head men of the village, 
and I would entrust it to them, but of course under the superintendence of superior 
authorities. 

ii)',!. Are there any, and what offices of* trust at present which you would 
not admit the natives?- -1 k^>w of none of the subordinate; offices in which they 
’ might, not be employed In using the word subordinate, 1 consider it to comprise 
i •low that of principal collector of the revenue, and the judge oi ^i»£ttziilah 
^UJffft. Supposing them to be so advanced in trie improvements which the 
measures* I have suggested would produce, then I should led no difficulty in 
admitting them to the office of principal collector of the revenue, or even judge 
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of the 5 illah court ; for my view of the future state of India does not necessarily 
presuppose that the powers of the situation of principal collector of the revenue, 
* and of judge of the zillali courts, are to be exactly or nearly similar to what they 
are at present. * * 

H/,52. Do you consider it probable that in the advancement which you look to 
of the political condition of the natives, a beneficial change will likewise follow in 
their moral and religious habits ?— Yes, I do ; my opinion is there will be an early 
change in their moral and religious state ; their moral state it must benefit, their 
religious state it cannot deteriorate ; and through the advarcement, of their moral 
character I consider there will be an improvement in their religious one, but which 
of course must be preceded by the former. 

1953. Do you consider the missionaries as likely to be instrumental, in an ex- 
tensive degree, to that conversion ? — There are many thousands of natives ’who arc- 
not Hindoos nor Mussulmans, whoso children therefore willingly attend the instruc- 
tion given by the missionaries, whose principal occupation at present is that of 
affording education to the children of the country, and to which the natives have' 
no aversion. 

1954. From your experience in India, and the course of your inquiries :« dif- 
ferent parts, have you, or have you not, seen sufficient of the state of the different 
settlements, with and without chaplains, to be able to state to the Committee,* 
whether there be, or be not, an adequate religious superintendence for the wants of 
our own people, and for the promotion of Christian knowledge amongst tb * 
present strangers to it? — I think I have. 

195.5. What is the result of such opportunities as those you have enjoyed-' — 

I think there is a deficiency of chaplains on t he Establishment : I have been at 
many stations where Divine service was never performed for years together. 

195C. Are you aware of there being any station at which Divine service has not 
been performed for years together by any ordained minister of the Church, in which 
station there is nevertheless a church or a chapel actually prepared for the recep- 
tion of such minister?—] cannot say I am. I know a station where for many years 
the service has not been performed, but there was no church there ; certain places 
are called stations, where only one regiment may be, or part of a regiment ; 1 was 
alluding to a place where there are three or four regiments. % 

1957. liy whom, if by any, in the absence of an ordabjfvd minister is the reli- 
gious service of the Church performed to the people ? — 1-11 large stations by the 
staff officer, in small stations by the commanding officer. 

1958. In places where there is no military force of European origin, arc you 
aware in what manner the religious service is performed to Europeans there pre- 
sent?— Where thete is no chaplain present, no clergyman to perform the service, 
it is seldom there is any Divine service performed 90 the Sabbath ; that part with 
respect to marriages, baptisms, and funerals, is, as I mentioned before, performed 
by th\* " mmanding officer or staff officer. 

1959. The question referred to places where European regiments and EuropeStf 

officers would not be ? — If there is a native force there would be European 
officers. - . 

4 xLk 1690. Arc 








